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INTRODUCTION 


THE volume of which an English translation is here 
presented to the public is entitled ‘Lettres 4 lV’ Etrangire 
(1833—1842).”” In a foot-note on the first page the following 
explanation is given with regard to this curious collection of 
love-letters :— 

‘“M. le Vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, in whose 
hands are the originals of these letters, has related in detail 
the history of this correspondence under the title of ‘Un 
Roman d’Amour’ (published by Calmann Lévy). Madame 
Hanska, née Countess Evelina (Eve) Rzewuska, who was 
then twenty-six or twenty-eight years old, occupied the 
chateau of Wierzchownia in Volhynia. An enthusiastic 
reader of the ‘Scénes de la Vie privée,’ alarmed at the 
different turn taken by the author’s mind in ‘La Peau de 
Chagrin,’ she addressed to Balzac, then thirty years of 
age, in care of the publisher Gosselin, a letter signed 
‘L’Etrangére,’ which was delivered to him on the 28th of 
February, 1832. Other letters followed ; that of the 7th of 
November ended thus:—‘A word from you in the 
Quotidienne will give me the assurance that you have 
received my letter, and that I may write to you without fear. 
Sign it, ‘To the F PAG) he [blade Dee This 
acknowledgment of the receipt of the letter appeared 
in the Quotidienne of the 9th of December. Thus was 
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inaugurated the system of ‘ Petite correspondance,’ now 
carried on in various newspapers, and, at the same time, 
this correspondence between the great man and this lady, 
who was destined, seventeen years later, in 1850, to become 
his wife.” 

It has been contended that the advertisement in the 
Quotidienne could not have appeared in December, 
1832, inasmuch as Balzac in a letter to Madame Hanska, 
dated January 1st, 1846 (Correspondance, édition définitwe, 
p. 586), writes as follows :— 

««Qne more year, dear, and I take it with pleasure, for 
these years, these thirteen years, which will be consummated 
n February on the happy day, a thousand times blest, when 
I received that adorable letter, starred with happiness and 
hope, seem to me links indestructible, eternal. The 
fourteenth will begin in two months.” 

The words just quoted, if we are to regard them as a 
rigid statement of fact, would certainly make the date of the 
first letter in the volume entitled “Lettres 4 l’Ktrangére,” 
February, 1833, so that the advertisement in the Quoti- 
dienne could have appeared in December, 1832. By 
taking Balzac’s words literally, it can also, of course, 
be argued that the date of the first letter in the present 
collection (January, 1833) is false. But criticism of this 
sort is not only superficial, but rather puerile. It is manifest 
that the “Lettres § l’Htrangére” were written in violent 
haste. Balzac had to snatch the time from his absorbing 
literary labours to write them, and he never read them over. 
We know that even men whose memory of events is 
exceptionally tenacious are apt to make mistakes as to dates, 
especially after the lapse of a number of years. Moreover, 
in the passage which has been quoted it is possible that the 
‘adorable letter’’ referred to was not the first letter 
received by him from Madame Hanska, but the first in 
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Tt is not necessary to prove that a man of genius has been 
immaculate before we can yield him the homage of our 
admiration. Some of Balzac’s admirers, urged either by 
purely literary enthusiasm or by a blind credulity as to the 
moral stainlessness of their idol, have fiercely objected to 
the version given of the great novelist’s passion for Madame 
Hanska by M. de Lovenjoul in his work, “Un Roman 
d’Amour.”’ It must be remembered, however, that M. de 
Lovenjoul has been recognized in France as the best living 
authority on the facts of Balzac’s life. “Un Roman 
d’Amour”’ is described on the title-page as ‘Ouvrage 
couronné par l’Académie francaise.”? The materials for the 
work have been collected by the author with the utmost 
care, and, though necessarily certain passages in it as to 
the history of Balzac’s relations with Madame Hanska are 
more or less conjectural, it may be looked upon as the most 
trustworthy and most rational account of this interesting 
and extraordinary love-affair. 

A summary of the contents of ‘‘Un Roman d’Amour 
may therefore be of some value to the readers of the English 
version of the ‘“ Lettres a l’Etrangére.”’ 

At the period when the letter signed “ L’Etrangére”’ was 
delivered to Balzac—February 28th, 1832—success had 
begun to crown the giant efforts made by this great writer 
to win that recognition to which his genius was entitled. 
‘‘Tes Chouans”’ had attracted the attention of the best 
critics of the day and was appreciated by the most 
cultivated section of the French public. In 1829 appeared 
the ‘‘ Physiologie du Mariage,” without the author’s name 
being given, and this work, with its combination of cynicism 
and deep observation of human nature, gave rise to 
impassioned discussions. The book was certainly not 
quite calculated to gain for Balzac the approbation and 


1 Vicomte de Spoelberch de Lovenjoul. Un Roman d'Amour. 
Ouvrage couronné par l’Académie frangaise. Paris: Calmann Levy, 
éditeur, 1899. 
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sympathy of woman, which he had always professed to 
prize. As if to prevent the suffrages of the sex from being 
alienated from him by the ‘Physiologie du Mariage,” 
he then brought out the “‘ Scénes de la Vie Privée,” which, 
according to M. de Lovenjoul, is the work of purest 
inspiration as well as the chastest in form that ever 
emanated from his pen. This great work appeared in 
1830. It immediately conquered the hearts of all feminine 
readers. In 1831 appeared ‘‘ Le Peau de Chagrin,” a work 
entirely different from anything that Balzac had previously 
written. The book shocked some readers who had formed 
peculiar notions as to the tendencies of the author’s mind. 
Amongst those who were painfully impressed by “Le 
Peau de Chagrin”? was Madame Hanska. She had been a 
devoted student of Balzac’s works, and in her solitary 
home in the Ukraine she found his books a source of 
interest and delight. 

The Countess Evelina (Eva) Rzewuska was born in her 
parent’s chateau of Pohrebyszeze, in the government of 
Kiew. The exact date of her birth is uncertain. According 
to one account, she first saw the light on the 25th of 
December, 1803, reckoning by the Russian calendar, or the 
6th of January, 1804, reckoning by the Gregorian calendar. 
According to another account, her birthday was the 25th 
of December, 1805 (the 6th of January, 1806, reckoning by 
our calendar). Balzac’s birthday was the 20th of May, 
1799. It will be seen that the difference in their ages 
was not very great. She had three sisters and three 
brothers, who nearly all occupied good positions in either 
Russia or in France. One of her sisters, Caroline, was 
married three times, her third husband being M. Jules 
Lacroix, the translator of Sophocles and of Shakespeare. 
It has even been asserted by some persons that she married 
ie times, and that her fourth husband was General de 

itt. 


Another sister, Pauline, married Baron Risnitch, a 
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general in the Russian army. She and her husband 
resided at no great distance from the estate of M. de 
Hanski. One of her two daughters, the Comtesse Keller, 
celebrated under the Second Empire for her wit and 
beauty, afterwards married the Marquis de Saint-Yves. 
She died not long since. The other, also remarkably witty 
and beautiful, married Count Ciechanowiecki, who was 
Marshal of the Nobility in Poland in 1863, when his father- 
in-law was Minister of the Interior. 

Madame MHanska’s third sister, Madame Stanislas 
Moniusko, left two daughters, Mesdames Vankowicz and 
Martini. 

Of Madame Hanska’s three brothers, Count Henry, Count 
Ernest, and Count Adam Rzewuski, the first was a talented 
and popular Polish writer. He had two daughters, the 
Countess Czapska and Madame Kiecierzka. One of the 
Countess Czapska’s daughters, Madame Kolemine, was 
morganatically married, under the name of the Countess of 
Romrod, to the Grand Duke Louis of Hesse. 

Madame Hanska’s second brother was, at the time of his 
death, a retired colonel. Her third brother, who was 
Commander-in-Chief and Aide-de-Camp in the service of 
the Czar, died in the Chateau of Wierzchownia, where 
Balzac stayed so many months. He had several children, 
two of whom won some celebrity in the world of letters— 
the Princess Radziwill, who published a number of novels 
in Paris under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Une grande dame russe,” 
and Count Stanislas Rzewuski, who wrote many works in 
French and in Polish. His brothers, Leonge and Adam 
Rzewuski, were officers in the Russian army. 

Owing to reverses of fortune, the parents of the young 
and beautiful Eva found it desirable to unite her to a man 
of considerable wealth, M. Venceslas de Hanski, who was 
twenty-five years older than herself. He was a man of 
somewhat unsociable habits, although he had been brought 
up in the midst of the gaieties of Vienna; and a great part 
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of his life was passed in his solitary chateau in Wierzchownia 
in the Ukraine, surrounded by corn-fields which, in spite of 
their fertility, proved comparatively unprofitable owing to 
the want of roads and markets. 

It is an interesting fact that Balzac gave the name of 
Wierzchownia to one of the principal characters in his 
famous work, ‘‘ La Recherche de l’Absolu.’’ His love for 
Madame Hanska’s Christian name induced him in 1833 to 
call the heroine of the ‘‘ Médecin de Campagne ” Evelina. 

The exact date of Madame Hanska’s marriage is doubtful. 
According to some persons, it took place in 1818, while 
others give the year as 1822. It was evidently a marriage 
of convenience. Between the years 1824 and 1831, 
Madame Hanska—her name is always spelled thus, 
Hanski being the masculine form—became the mother of 
five children, of whom only one, Anna, survived. Fre- 
quent references to her of an affectionate and playful 
character by Balzac will be found in the letters. The loss 
of her other children only helped to intensify Madame 
Hanska’s love of this young girl, whom she never quitted 
for a single day from the hour of her birth until her 
marriage with Count George Mniszech on the 13th of 
October, 1846. 

The solitude of Wierzchownia would have probably been 
intolerable to a woman of Madame Hanska’s ardent nature 
but for the supreme resource of reading, which enabled her 
to dispel the ennuz of her lonely and melancholy existence. 

It is easy to conceive the effect of Balzac’s works on this 
passionate, imaginative soul. She devoured all his books, 
from ‘Les Chouans” to “La Peau de Chagrin,” with 
increasing enthusiasm. The last-mentioned work, however, 
came upon her as a veritable surprise after the “‘Sctnes de 
la Vie privée.” She anticipated a volume whose poetic 
mysticism would satisfy her own exalted religious aspira- 
tions, and her disappointment was so great that she felt an 
irresistible impulse to write to the author on the subject. 
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To this impulse, as might be expected from a woman of her 
temperament, she yielded. 

The project of communicating with Balzac might have, at 
first sight, appeared impracticable. It was just as if a 
person dwelling in a desert should seek to enter into a 
correspondence with one who lived in the very heart of 
civilization. Besides, Madame Hanska could not directly 
carry out the project without exciting the attention of those 
around her. In Mademoiselle Henriette Borel she found 
a useful medium of communication between her and the 
distinguished French novelist. It was this lady who wrote 
the letter which first apprised Balzac of Madame Hanska’s 
existence and of the interest which she took in his works. 
Mademoiselle Borel was governess to Madame Hanska’s 
daughter, Anna. The letter, signed ‘ L’Etrangére,” and 
bearing the Odessa postmark, was addressed to Balzac in 
care of the publisher Gosselin, who had brought out ‘“ La 
Peau de Chagrin.”’ The original of this precious sheet of 
paper has never been found. It is conjectured that it may 
have been burned in 1847 by Balzac himself when he 
destroyed a great portion of his correspondence. One 
thing is certain: the letter produced a deep impression 
on Balzac, as may be seen from all that followed. The 
ironical and sceptical tone of ‘‘La Peau de Chagrin” 
pained “ L’Etrangére,” who urged its author to return to 
the loftier standpoint of his previous works. 

If Madame Hanska’s letters to Balzac could be found, 
they would probably throw fresh light on the exact relation- 
ship between this lady and the author of ‘La Comédie 
Humaine.” One remarkable letter, dated the 7th of Novem- 
ber, 1832, is given by M. de Lovenjoul. Presumably other 
letters had been received by Balzac from Madame Hanska 
between the 28th of February, 1832, and the date of this 
letter. ‘In reading your letters,” Madame Hanska writes, 
‘‘my heart has trembled. You raise woman to her true 
dignity ; love is with her a celestial virtue, a divine emana- 
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tion ; Iadmire in you that admirable sensibility of soul which 
has made you understand her.” She goes on to declare that 
from the moment she read his works she identified herself 
with him and with his genius. She claims that she possesses 
the gift of reading his soul, and unveils her own soul to this 
extent—that she confesses she has no energy or Leon ERS for 
anything save love. ‘You understand me,” she says; 
“you feel like me that I must love once, only once, and if 
T am not understood, must vegetate and die.” The letter 
concludes with the request for a line in the Quotidienne, 
to which a reference has been already made. 

On the 9th of December, 1832, Balzac acknowledged in 
the Quotidienne the receipt of the letter from Madame 
Hanska, extracts from which have been given, and regretted 
that he did not know where to address his reply. This fact 
has been verified by the researches of M. de Lovenjoul, 
who, in ‘Un Roman d’Amour”’ (p. 43), gives a facsimile 
of the text of the Quotidienne. 

Balzac, from this time forth, as his ‘‘ Correspondance ”’ 
shows, got his publishers to announce in the Quotidienne 
with the utmost regularity each of his works as they 
appeared. He knew that each announcement would fall 
under the eyes of his most sympathetic, his most passionate 
reader. We have a curious example of the magnetic force 
of sympathy which unites the minds of two lovers in the 
fact that, at the very time when Balzac was embodying in a 
literary form his conception of the ‘ Médecin de Campagne,” 
he received from Madame Hanska a copy of the “ Imitation 
of Christ.” Naturally, this mysterious contact of his mind 
with that of his unknown reader intensified his desire to 
meet her. 

This meeting was destined to take place very soon. In 
the last letter from “ L’ Ktrangére ” to Balzac, dated the 8th 
of January, 1833, a hope was expressed that M. de Hanski 
and his family were about to take up their residence nearer to 
France. So it was thatin the year 1833 Monsieur de Hanski, 
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his wife and daughter, accompanied by Mademoiselle Borel, 
Anna’s governess, and Séverine and Denise Wylezynska, 
two relatives of M. de Hanski, set out from Wierzchownia 
for Geneva. 

It was at Neufchatel that Balzac and Madame Hanska met 
on the 26th of September, 1833. The famous letter of 
Balzac to his sister, Madame Surville, first printed in that 
lady’s memoir of her brother, published in 1856, must here 
be referred to as an interesting bit of evidence with reference 
to the first meeting between Balzac and the woman he loved. 
As it originally appeared, this letter contained no allusion to 
Madame Hanska. The letter appeared twenty years later in 
the “Correspondance ”’ in a slightly altered form. Finally, 
in “Un Roman d’Amour” we find it much enlarged, and 
there is a description in it of Balzac’s meeting with Madame 
Hanska, which is certainly rather offensive, if we regard it 
from the standpoint of delicacy or good taste :— 

“T am happy, very happy in my thoughts, though in 
everything honour still is preserved. Alas! a damned hus- 
band has not left us alone one second for five days. He kept 
moving about from his wife’s petticoat to my waistcoat ! 
[And Neufchatel is]' a little town where a woman, an 
illustrious foreigner, cannot take a step without being seen. 
I was like a person in an oven. Constraint does not suit me. 

‘‘The essential thing is that we are twenty-seven years 
old, that we are beautiful to admiration, that we possess the 
loveliest black hair in the world, the soft, deliciously fine 
skin of brunettes, that we have a little love of a hand, a heart 
of twenty-seven, naive ; [in short, she is] a true Madame de 
Lignolles, imprudent to the point of throwing herself on my 
neck before everybody.” 

There are other passages in this letter which it is better 
not to reproduce here. It has been urged that the objection- 
able portion of the letter, as M. de Lovenjoul gives it in his 


1 The words in brackets appear so in the text of the letter as given 
by M. de Lovenjoul in French. 
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work, is not genuine. But there seems to be no reason for 
assuming that Balzac never wrote to his sister in language 
of such gross indelicacy. The lives of some of the greatest 
novelists contain unhappily some element of moral foulness. 
Balzac, with all his genius, was a Frenchman, and he was 
not impeccable. The letters which he wrote to Madame 
Hanska are not all consistent witha purely platonic attach- 
ment. Moreover, it was a tendency of his nature to crave 
passionately for the love of woman, and, though his attach- 
ment to Madame Hanska was the grande passion of his life, 
it was not his only amour. To her, indeed, he protested that 
he had no “ relations’ with any other woman, and it is pro- 
bably true that this was the case from the time when he be- 
came her lover. The change in the tone of the letters after 
his first meeting with Madame Hanska may be easily ex- 
plained by the change of mind caused by seeing in the flesh 
a woman whom he had previously idealized as if she had 
been some ethereal spirit. 

In the letter to Madame Surville, of which M. de 
Lovenjoul gives what he claims to be an authenic version, 
Balzac says :—‘‘ I am a father—this is another secret I have 
to tell you.” How can we mistake the meaning of these 
words? We may excuse the follies of love, without con- 
doning them ; but, in the teeth of evidence, it is a childish 
form of hero-worship amounting to sheer imbecility to ignore 
the faults of Balzac any more than those of Goethe. 

The rest of this curious love-story may be told in a few 
words. Monsieur de Hanski and his wife, after quitting 
Geneva, went to Italy; then they returned to Wierzchownia, 
stopping for some time on the way in Vienna. In the latter 
city a miniature of Madame Hanska was executed by 
Daffinger the painter. Of this miniature Balzac speaks 
enthusiastically in his letters. M. de Hanski died on the 
10th of November, 1841, and in the letter dated the 5th of 
J anuary, 1842, Balzac acknowledged the receipt of the news 
with a satisfaction which he did not even attempt to disguise. 
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He subsequently travelled with her in Germany, Holland, and 
Italy, but, owing to the complexity of the Russian marriage- 
laws, their union did not take place till the 15th of March, 
1850. In May, 1850, Balzac returned to Paris with his 
bride. He was then in broken health, and his end was 
approaching. His home-coming was certainly ominous. 
When he rang at the door of his residence, there was no re- 
sponse. With the assistance of a locksmith, the door was 
opened, and then it was discovered that the man-servant left 
in charge of the house had gone mad! 

On the day of Balzac’s death Victor Hugo, alarmed by 
the rumours of his failing health, called to see his illustrious 
contemporary. The great poet and romance-writer made 
his way into the room where the dying man lay. At that 
moment an old woman, the nurse, and a man-servant were 
standing beside the bed. So passed away the greatest of 
French novelists—perhaps the greatest of all novelists. The 
date of Balzac’s death was the 19th of August, 1850. 

In the “ Lettres 4 L’Etrangére ” Balzac not merely dwelt 
upon his passion for Madame Hanska, but also entered into 
details about his literary labours, which were, indeed, 
colossal. When we take into consideration that he was for 
years harassed with debt, and that he sometimes had to 
endure actual privation, we must admire the dauntlessness 
and perseverance of this great brain-worker. Sir Walter 
Scott, as his Journal has shown, was morally and intellec- 
tually prostrated by his financial troubles. Not so Balzac. 
Tll-health and impecuniosity failed to crush his proud spirit, 
and, when we remember that he died at fifty-one, we may 
well regard his life-work as astonishing. The letters, written 
in red-hot haste, reveal the mind of theman. From Madame 
Hanska he concealed nothing. Browning’s lover, in ‘“‘ A Blot 
on the ’Scutcheon,” says of himself :— 


‘© And I who—ah! for words of love !—adore her, 
Who am mad to lay my spirit prostrate palpably before her.” 
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The words might have been spoken by Balzac. His love, 
if not platonic, was no idle sentiment; it was a flame of fire, 
a consuming passion. It was as intense, as indestructible 
as the love of Abelard for Heloise. 


me 
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To MapAmge HAnskKA. 


Paris, January, 1833. 
Mapame,—I entreat you to separate the author entirely 
from the man, and to believe in the sincerity of the 
sentiments which I have had to express vaguely in the 
correspondence you have obliged me to carry on with you. 
In spite of the perpetual warning given me by certain 
friends against letters such as those which I have had the 
honour of receiving from you, I have been forcibly struck 
by a tone which scoffers cannot counterfeit. If you are 
kind enough to excuse the folly of a youthful heart and of an 
imagination quite unsullied, I will confess to you that you 
have been to me the object of the sweetest dreams. In 
spite of my toils, I have found myself more than once 
galloping through space and flitting into the unknown 
country where you, unknown, dwell alone of your race. It 
pleases me to include you amongst the remains, nearly 
always unfortunate, of a scattered people, a people found only 


here and there on the earth, perhaps exiled from heaven, 
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but of whom each being has a language and sentiments 
peculiar to him and unlike those of other men—that is to 
say, delicacy, refinement of soul, chastity of mind, and 
tenderness of heart, of a purer, gentler, sweeter kind than 
that possessed by the best of creatures. There is some- 
thing holy even in their exaltation and serene in their ardour. 
These poor exiles have, all of-them, in their voices, their 
conversation, and their ideas, a nameless something which 
distinguishes them from others, which serves to bind them 
together, in spite of distance, locality, and language. A 
word, a phrase, the sentiment which breathes forth even 
from a glance is, so to speak, a rallying call which they 
obey, and, compatriots of a land unknown, whose charms, 
however, are reproduced for them by memory, they 
recognize and love one another in the name of that country 
which is their goal. Poetry, music, and religion are their 
three divinities, their dominating passions, each of which 
awakens in their hearts equally powerful sensations. 

So I have clothed you with all these ideas, and I have 
stretched forth my hand to you fraternally from afar without 
foppishness as well as without sentimental foolery, but with 
a confidence, almost domestic, with conscientiousness; and 
if you had only gazed upon my face, you might have traced 
there at the same time the lover’s gratitude and the heart’s 
religion,—the pure tenderness that binds the son to the 
mother and the brother to the sister, all the respect of the 
young man for the woman, and the delightful anticipation 
of a long and fervent friendship. 

It was quite a romantic episode; but who will dare 
to find fault with the romantic? Cold are the souls 
that cannot realize how much vastness there is in the 
emotions to which the unknown gives free scope. The less 
fettered we are by reality, the bolder is the flight of our 
souls. Therefore, I allow myself to be carried along by my 
reveries, and those which I have had are entrancing. So, if 
any star has leaped out of your candle, if strange murmurs 
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have found an echo in your ear, if you have seen faces in 
the fire, if something has sparkled or chattered by your 
side, believe that under your wainscots my spirit has been 
wandering. 

In the midst of the battle which I am waging, in the 
midst of my hard toils, my never-ending studies, in this 
restless Paris, where politics and literature absorb sixteen or 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four for my unfortunate 
self, so different from the author each one dreams of, I owe 
to you some hours of delight. So, as a return of gratitude 
for them, I have dedicated to you the fourth volume of the 
“« Scénes de la Vie privée,” putting your seal at the head of 
the last ‘‘ Scéne,”’ the one I was writing when I received your 
letter! But a lady, who is a mother to me,? and whose 
caprices and even jealousy I am bound to respect, has 
insisted on the omission of this silent testimony of my private 
feelings. I acknowledge to you in all sincerity the fact 
both of the dedication and of its destruction, because I 
believe you have a soul too generous to crave for a tribute 
of respect which would have caused grief to a person as 
noble and as great as her whose child I am, for she has pre- 
served me in the midst of sorrows and of shipwreck, in 
which I was near perishing in my youth. I live only by 
the heart, and she has made me live! I have one copy 
alone of this dedication, which people have referred to 
reproachfully as a horrible piece of sentimentality : keep it, 
madame, as a souvenir and a token of gratitude. When you 
read this book, you will say to yourself that in completing 
it and in revising it, I thought of you and of the compositions 
which you prefer to all the others. Perhaps in doing this 

1 There is a question here as to different chapters of the ‘‘ Femme de 
Trente Ans.’ This edition of the “‘Scénes de la Vie privée” (the 


second) appeared on May 22nd, 1832, and the last chapter of the work, 
‘‘ I’Expiation, la Vieillesse d’une Mére coupable,”’ was likewise dated 
May, 1832. ; 

2° The Marquise de C——, who began by being also an anonymous 
correspondent of Balzac, and, in fact, since 1822 kept watch over every 
detail of his life. 
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I have done wrong; but the purity of my intentions will 
absolve me. 

Place, madame, the things that shock you in my works to 
the account of that necessity which forces us to awaken the 
attention of a jaded public with violent strokes. Having 
undertaken, rashly no doubt, to represent in the entirety of 
my works the whole field of literature, wishing to raise a 
monument more durable from the mass and the accumula- 
tion of the materials than from the beauty of the edifice, I 
am compelled to deal with everything, lest I might be 
accused of lack of capacity. But, if you knew me person- 
ally, if my solitary life, if my days of study, of privation, and 
of toil, were revealed to you, you would withdraw some of 
your accusations, and you would recognize more than one 
antithesis between the man and his writings. Certainly 
there are some works in which [I like to exhibit my own 
personality ; but you will divine them, for they are those in 
which the heart has spoken. It is my destiny to paint the 
happiness which others feel, and to long for it in its 
completeness without ever finding it. Itis only those who 
suffer who can depict joy, because we express better what 
we conceive, than what we have experienced. 

See how far this confidence has carried me! But when I 
think of the extent of country that lies between us, I dare 
not be brief. And then the conditions which surround me 
and my friends are so gloomy. Civilization is menaced ; the 
arts, the sciences, the forces of progress, are menaced. I 
myself, the organ of a defeated party, the only one that will 
soon be left to represent all noble and religious ideas—I am 
already the object of bitter hatred.1 The more people 
expect from my voice, the more they dread it. And in these 
circumstances, when a man is thirty years old, and has 


1 Balzac had collaborated in 1832 in the ‘‘ Réno : 
eye : . . vate ‘ 
Legitimist publication founded by Berryer, the Duc de Fitz-J mito and 
M. Laurentie, and had just published ‘‘ Le Réfus ” in the “ Saphir,” 
a Royalist “ Keepsake” adorned with a portrait of ‘‘ Mademoiselle,” 
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worn out neither his life nor his heart, with what passionate 
eagerness he snatches at a word of friendship, a tender 
expression ! 

Perhaps you will never again receive anything from me, 
and the friendship you have created will be like a flower 
perishing unknown by a lightning-stroke in the depths of a 
wood! Know at least that it is deep and sincere, and that 
you are, in a young and unwithered heart—as every woman 
might desire to be—respected and adored. Have you not 
shed some perfume over my hours? Do I not owe you one 
of those encouragements which make us accept our hard 
labours, a drop of water in the desert ? 

If circumstances treat me fairly, and in spite of the 
excursions to which my life as poet and artist condemn me, 
you can, madame, address your letters to ‘‘Rue Cassini 
No. 1,” near the Observatory, Paris, unless in the meantime 
I have had the misfortune to displease you, by the candid 
expression of the sentiments I entertain towards you. 
Accept, madame, my respectful homage. 
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ine 


To Mapame Hansxka. 


Paris, end of January, 1833. 

Excuse my delay in answering. I only returned to Paris 
last December, and your letter did not reach my hands till 
I got there. But then I was plunged into the midst of 
crushing labours and horrible worries. I must be silent 
about these worries and labours. Only God and myself 
will ever know the dreadful energy a heart needs in order 
to suppress the tears with which it is filled and to be equal 
to literary toil. To waste one’s soul in melancholy, and yet 
to occupy it with fictitious sorrows and blisses! To write 
cold dramas, and to have within one’s breast a drama that 
burns both heart and brain. But I must let these things 
be. I am alone. I have now been shut up at home for a 
long time—for an entire year, perhaps. I have already 
undergone those voluntary incarcerations for the sake of 
science and poverty: to-day anxieties are my gaolers. 

More than once have I directed my thoughts to you. 
But again I must keep silent: these things are folly. One 
thing I regret is that I held up to you for admiration ‘“ Louis 
Lambert,” the saddest of my brain’s abortive children. I 
have now been nearly three months engaged in re-writing 
this book, and a few days ago it has appeared in a small 
18mo volume, of which there is a special copy for you: 
it will await your orders, and will be delivered along with 
the Chénier to the messenger you send to take them 
for you, or they will be despatched to whatever place you 
write to me to send them. 

This work is still incomplete, though this time it bears 
the pompous title of ‘‘ Histoire Intellectuelle de Louis 
Lambert,” and, when this edition is exhausted, there will 
follow a *‘ Louis Lambert” less incomplete than the last. 
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I tell you unaffectedly whatever you wish to know about 
me ; I am still waiting for you to speak about yourself to me 
with the same confidence. Are you afraid of raillery ? 
From whom? From a poor youth, the victim yesterday 
and the victim also to-morrow of his womanish bashfulness, 
his timidity, his beliefs. You have asked me distrustfully 
for an explanation of my two handwritings;1 but I have as 
many handwritings as there are days in the year without 
having on that account the least versatility in the world. 
This rapidity of movement is the result of an imagination 
which can conceive everything while remaining virgin, like 
the mirror on which none of its reflections leaves a stain. 
The mirror is in my brain. But my heart, my heart has as 
yet been known only to one woman in the world, the Ht 
mune et semper of the dedication of ‘‘ Louis Lambert.’’ Ties 
eternal and ties broken! Do not accuse me! You have 
asked me how we can love each other, live, and love each 
other while loving still? This is one of life’s mysteries 
of which you are as yet ignorant, and which I do not 
wish you to understand. In this mournful destiny the 
blame must be laid on fate alone; there are two un- 
happy beings, but two unhappy beings who have nothing 
to reproach themselves with. There is no sin to pardon 
because there is no room for accusation. I cannot add one 
word more. 

I am very curious to learn whether ‘‘La Femme 
Abandonnée,”’ ‘‘ La Grenadiére,”’ ‘‘ La Lettre a Nodier ”’ (in 
which there are enormous typographical errors), whether 
the ‘“‘ Voyage 4 Java’’ and ‘‘ Les Marana,” have pleased 
you? 

Some days after getting this letter, you will read ‘‘ Une 


1 Balzac here, and again at the end of his letter, alludes to another 
letter which is missing. But that letter was not his. It was written 
by his friend, Madame Zulma Carraud, who often in the writer’s 
name answered his mysterious female correspondents. 

2 Ht nunc et semper dilectae dicatum (‘‘ dedicated to the woman now 


and always loved’’). 
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Fille d’lve ’—the type of ‘ La Femme Abandonnée”’ taken 
between fifteen and twenty years of age. 

At this moment I am finishing a work quite evangelical, 
and, according to my view, a poetic ‘Imitation of Christ.” 
There is an epigraph in it which will reveal the mood I was 
in when I wrote this book: ‘‘To wounded hearts, shadow 
and silence.” It is necessary to have suffered in order to 
comprehend the full significance of this line, and it is 
necessary to have suffered as much as I have in order to 
give birth to it on a day of mourning. 

I have thrown myself into work, as Empedocles threw 
himself into his voleano—to remain there. ‘‘ La Bataille” 
will come after ‘“‘Le Médecin de campagne,” that book 
about which I spoke to you, and is there not something to 
quake at when I tell you that ‘‘ La Bataille ” is an impossible 
book? In it I undertake to initiate you into all the horrors, 
all the beauties, of a battlefield: my battle is Essling— 
Essling with all its consequences. What I have to do is to 
make a man sitting quite coolly in his arm-chair behold the 
country, the inequalities of the ground, the masses of troops, 
the strategic events, the Danube, the bridges, admire the 
details and the whole of this conflict, hear the artillery, 
interest himself in every movement on this military chess- 
board, see everything, and feel each joint of that great body, 
Napoleon, whom I shall not show, or of whom I shall give a 
passing glimpse crossing the Danube in a boat at eventide ! 
Not a single woman’s head; only cannons, horses, two 
armies, uniforms. The cannon roars in the first page; in the 
last it will be silent. You read through the smoke, and, 
when you have shut the book, you must have intuitively seen 
everything and be able to recall the battle as if you had been 
an eye-witness of it. 

Here have I been three months wrestling with this work, 
this ode in two volumes, which people clamorously inform 
me on every side is impossible ! 

I am working eighteen hours a day. I have perceived 
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faults of style which take away from the merits of ‘La Peau 
de chagrin”; Iam correcting it in order to render it free 
from blemish; but after two months’ labour, when the 
‘“‘ Peau” has appeared in a new edition, I discover a hundred 
defects in it. These are a poet’s sorrows! It is the same 
way with ‘“‘ Les Chouans.” I have entirely re-written the 
book, and the second edition, which is about to appear, has 
still a number of faults. 

On every side a cry is dinned in my ear that I am 
not able to write, and this is cruel, having regard to 
the fact that I have already said so myself, and that I 
devote the day to my new works, and the night to the 
improvement of my old works. Like the bear, I am at this 
moment licking the ‘Scenes de la Vie privée” and the 
“ Physiologie du mariage”; after that I shall re-write the 
** Contes philosophiques.”’ 

Since all my passions, all my beliefs, have ended in 
disappointment, since my dreams have evaporated I must 
needs create passions for myself, and I have chosen that of 
art. I live in my artistic pursuits. I yearn to write more 
effectively. I weigh my phrases and my words as a miser 
weighs his pieces of gold. How much love I thereby lose ! 
How much happiness I have flung to the winds! My 
youth with its labours, my arduous studies, will not have 
the only recompense I desired for them. Since my earliest 
youth, since the time when I knew what a breath was escaping 
from pure lips, I have longed for the love of a young and 
pretty woman, yet everything has fled from me! Ina few 
years youth will be to me amemory! I am open to election 
since the new law which recognizes us as men at thirty, and 
truly, some year's hence, the recollection of youth will scarcely 
bring me delight. Then, how can I at forty hope for what 
I failed to get at twenty? Will she, who shrinks from me, 
young to-day, be more attainable then? But you scarcely 
understand those complaints, young and solitary as you are, 
dwelling in the country far from our Parisian world, which 
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excites the passions so violently, and where everything is so 
great and so little. I must still keep these lamentations 
deep hidden in my breast. 

You have invoked my friendly offices in favour of one 
youth. I thought about yourself a great deal the day before 
yesterday, while fulfilling a similar promise in devoting 
myself to the task of floating a young man’s bark upon a 
splendid and noble career. You are right: there is a 
moment in the life of every young man when a sympathetic 
friend is very precious. In the park of Versailles there is 
a statue of ‘‘ Achilles between Vice and Virtue” which I 
regard as a very great masterpiece, and, when I gazed at 
it, I have always reflected on this critical moment in human 
life. Yes, a young man needs a courageous voice to draw 
him towards the stern duties of manhood while allowing 
him to gather the flowers of passion growing by the 
wayside. 

You will not laugh at me, you who have written to me 
such a noble page, and such affecting lines which have 
appealed to my heart. You are one of the ideal figures to 
whom I have given the right to come now and then and 
stand in cloudy majesty before my flowers, who smile at 
me between two camellias and stir my rosy heather, and 
with whom I talk. 

You are afraid of the influence of the winter’s dissipa- 
tions upon me: alas! all I know about the impressions I 
am capable of producing comes to me from some letters 
sent by good souls which set my blood aglow once more, 
Ido not move outside a large study garnished with books. 
I am alone, and want to listen to nobody. I suffer so much 
pain in tearing my hopes by the root out of my heart! I 
must pull them away, like hemp, one by one, sprig after 
sprig. To renounce woman, my sole earthly religion ! 

You wish to know whether I have met Fosdora—whether 
she is real? A woman from chilly Russia, the Princess 
Bagration, passes as the model for her at Paris. I have 
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got to the seventy-second woman who had the impertinence 
to look upon it as a portrait of herself. Even Madame 
Récamier wants to be Fedorized. There is not a word of 
truth in all this. I have made Fedora out of two women 
I knew without being on terms of intimacy with them. 
Observation, coupled with a few confidences, supplied me 
with sufficient materials. 

There are also some worthy souls who suggest that I 
have paid court to one of the most beautiful courtesans in 
Paris, and that I concealed myself under her curtains. 
These stories are mere calumnies. 

I have met a Fedora, but I am not going to portray her ; 
and, moreover, ‘‘ La Peau de chagrin’ had appeared a long 
time before we met. 

I have to say farewell to you, and what a farewell! This 
letter will perhaps be a month on its way; you will hold it 
in your hands, and perchance I shall never see you, you 
whom I caress like an illusion, who are in all my dreams 
like an image of hope, and have so graciously endowed my 
reveries with bodily form. You know not what it is to 
people the solitude of a poet with a sweet face whose 
outlines are attractive owing to the very vagueness which 
the indefinite lends to them. An ardent, lonely heart 
catches so eagerly at a chimera when it is real! How many 
times have I traversed the road that separates us! What 
delightful romances and expenditure for post-chaises I have 
had while sitting by the fireside! 

So farewell; to you I have given a night which belongs 
to my legitimate wife, to the Revue de Paris,’ a shrewish 


1 Founded in 1829 by Dr. Veron, the Revue de Paris flourished 
under different editors, such as Amédée Vichot, Philaréte Chasles, 
Frangois Buloz, down to 1845, when it was incorporated with 
LT’ Artiste. Francois Buloz edited at the same time the Revue de 
Deux Mondes and the Revue de Paris, the first being more 
scientific, the latter devoted rather to literature and the arts. It 
was in the Revue de Paris that he published originally the 
“Lys dans la Vallée” and ‘‘ Séraphita”: then followed a celebrated 
lawsuit, which Balzac won. Alexandre Dumas, Pére, Hugéne Sue, 
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wife. Therefore the “Théorie de la Démarche” which I 
owe her will have to be put off till the month of March, and 
nobody will know why: the secret will be yours and mine. 
The article was there—quite a science to expound: it was 
difficult; I was dismayed. Your letter slipped from my 
fingers into my memory, and, all of a sudden I put my feet 
close to the embers, forgot myself in my armchair, and 
every night as I went to sleep I counted over my pangs 
of remorse, saying to myself, ‘‘ Here is another day gone 
by without answering.’ (How a little wrong in friend- 
ship gives stings to friendship!) So, good-bye to ‘La 
Démarche.” JI am in full gallop off to Poland, and am 
reading all your letters over again—I have only three of 
them—and I write you an answer. I defy you to read 
‘‘La Théorie de la Démarche”’ in two months’ time with- 
out smiling at every phrase, because under those dull 
and foolish phrases, perhaps, there will be a thousand 
thoughts of you. 

Farewell, then; I have so little spare time that you will 
absolve me. There are only three persons whose letters I 
answer. Perhaps this savours of French conceit, and yet 
it is the most refined species of modesty. Better still: I 
wish to tell you that you are almost alone in my heart, with 
the exception of my grandparents. 

Farewell; if my rose-tree were not out of blossom, I 
would have sent you one of its petals. If you were less of a 
fairy, less capricious, less mysterious, I would say to you, 
“‘ Write to me often.” 

P.S. The black seal was an accident. I was away from 


Léon Gozlan, and Jules Janin also contributed novels to this first 
Revue de Paris. Amongst those who collaborated in it were 
Lamartine, Mussel, Vigny, Sainte-Beuve, Casimir Delavigne, Benjamin 
Constant, Scribe, Saint-Mare Girardin, Cuvilliér-Fleury, etc. 

Another Revue de Paris flourished from 1851 to 1858 under the 
editorship of Théophile Gautier, Ars’ne Houssaye, and Maxime Du 
Camp. It published Gustave Flaubert’s “‘Madame Bovary” and 
Balzac’s “ Les Paysans.” Its political Liberalism led to its suppression 
by the government on the day after Orsini’s outrage. 
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home and the friend! with whom I was on a visit at 
Angouléme was in mourning. 


ITI. 


To Mapame Hanska. 
Paris, February 24th, 1833. 
THERE is certainly some good genius between us: I dare 
not say anything else, for how else can I explain the fact 
of your having sent the ‘Imitation of Jesus Christ’’ on a 
journey towards me, when I was working night and day at 
a work in which I am attempting to dramatize the spirit of 
that book so as to adapt it to the requirements of the civiliza- 
tion of our age? How does it happen that your thought 
was to send it to me, when mine was to put its medi- 
tative poetry into action, that the pious volume should 
have come to me through space, accompanied by a train 
of sweet thoughts, when I was just plunging into the 
delightful fields of a religious idea; that it should have 
been placed in my hands at the moment when, weary and 
worn out, I despaired of being able to complete this 
splendid work of charity, beautiful in its results—unless my 
efforts prove fruitless? Oh! give me the privilege of 
sending you, in a month or two, my ‘“ Médecin de 
campagne,’ with the Chénier and the new “Louis 
Lambert,” into which I shall introduce my fresh correc- 
tions!. My book will not make its appearance till the 
beginning of March; I do not want to send that wretched 
edition. A few weeks after its appearance, I shall have 
another prepared, and I shall be able to offer you something 
worthy of you. The point of view which has presented 
itself to me in all of them is the same. Poetry, religion, 


1M. Carraud. It is to the letter written by Madame Carraud that 
Balzac here makes allusion. 
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intellect—those three great principles will be united in 
these three books, and their pilgrimage towards you 
will be consummated: you shall find all my thoughts 
combined in them, and, if you draw anything from them, 
there will be for you in me something inexhaustible. 

Now I know you will like this book. You send me the 
Christ on the cross, and on my part Lrepresent Him carrying 
His cross. Here is the main idea of the book: resignation 
and love; faith in the future and the scattering around 
one’s self of the perfume of kind acts. What a delightful 
thing it is for a man to be able at last to write a book in 
which he can be himself, in which he can pour out his 
soul without fear of derision, because by ministering to 
the passions of the crowd he has won the right, dearly 
purchased, of being listened to on a day of serious thought ! 

Have you read ‘Les Marana’? Tell me whether you 
like Juana. 

You have, indeed, awakened curiosity of various kinds 
within my breast: you are guilty of a charming form of 
coquetry which it is impossible to condemn. But you do 
not know how much peril there is for a lively imagination 
and a heart which is not appreciated, a heart full of tender- 
ness which has been repulsed, in catching a glimpse, as if 
through a cloud, of a young and lovely woman: however, in 
spite of the dangers, I yield myself up freely to the hopes 
of my heart. My regret is that I can only speak of you 
as of a hope, a dream of heaven, all that is beautiful. So I 
can only speak to you about myself; but I also abandon my- 
self with you to all my secret thoughts, my despairs, my 
glimmers of hope. You are a second conscience, less chiding 
and more considerate than that which rises up so imperiously 
in my evil moments. 

Well! let us talk about myself then, since of myself we 
needs must talk. Ihave had one of those terribly painful 
experiences which artists alone have to undergo. After 
three months’ labour, I have completely re-written “ Louis 
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Lambert.’ Yesterday, a friend, one of those friends who do 
not deceive, who tell you the truth, came to me, scalpel in 
hand, and we studied my work together. He is a logical 
man of severe taste, incapable of doing any original work, 
but the most profound grammarian, the most critical of 
professors, and he has pointed out to me a thousand 
defects. That evening, when alone, I wept with despair and 
with that sort of rage which takes hold of our hearts when 
we recognize our own faults after having worked so hard. 
In short, I am going to begin at the work over again, and in 
a month or two I shall bring out a ‘“ Louis Lambert”’ 
corrected. Wait for it. Let me send you, when it is done, 
a new and beautiful edition of the four volumes of ‘‘ Contes 
philosophiques.”” I am preparing it. ‘La Peau de 
Chagrin,”’ which had already been corrected, is going to be 
so anew. If the result of all this is not perfection, it will 
at least be to make the books look less ugly. 

Always work! My life is passed in a monk’s cell—a 
pretty cell for all that; but I go out seldom; I have many 
personal annoyances, like every man who lives by the altar 
in place of being able to worship there. How many of the 
things I have to do I would gladly renounce! But the 
time of my deliverance is not far distant; and then I can 
finish my work at leisure. 

How impatient Iam to get done with ‘“‘ Le Médecin de 
campagne,” in order to learn what you think of it! for, no 
doubt, you will read it before receiving your own copy. It 
is the history of a man faithful to a love which was not 
returned, to a woman who had no love for him, and who 
had crushed him by her coquetry; but this history is only 
an episode. Instead of killing himself, this man puts off 
his life like a garment, takes up a new existence, and in 
place of becoming a Carthusian monk, he becomes the angel 
of charity in a poor district, which he civilizes. At this 
moment, I am in the agonies of composition over the work, 
and can say nothing to you about it but what is good. 
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When it is completed, you shall have the despairs of a man 
who no longer sees anything but faults. 

If you knew with what energy a solitary soul, for whom 
nobody cares, rushes towards a genuine affection! I love 
you, unknown one, and this singular circumstance is but 
the natural result of a life always empty and unhappy, which 
T have filled only with ideas, and whose misfortunes I have 
lessened by chimerical joys. If this adventure was bound to 
happen to anyone, it was to me. I am like a prisoner, who, 
in the interior of his dungeon, catches from afar the exquisite 
sounds of a woman’s voice. His entire soul is absorbed in 
the faint or powerful perceptions of that voice, and after his 
long hours of reverie and expectation, after the voyages 
made by his imagination, this beautiful. young woman will 
kill him, so complete would the happiness be. You will call 
this madness ; it is the truth, and much less than the truth, 
because the heart, the imagination, the romance of the 
passions of which my works give an idea, are very far from 
the heart, the imagination and the romance of the man. 
And I can say this without conceit, because for me all 
these qualities are misfortunes. After all, nobody attaches 
himself with more love to the poetry of this sentiment, at 
the same time chimerical and real. It is a sort of religion 
higher than earth, less high than heaven. I like to direct 
my glance often in broad daylight towards some unknown 
skies in an unknown land, in order to draw from them fresh 
strength, by thinking certain rewards await me there, when 
TI act my part well. 

Be assured then that there is here, between a Carmelite 
convent and the square where executions now take place, a 
poor being to whom you give joy, innocent joy, according to 
social laws, and yet criminal, if it must be measured by 
weight of affection. I snatched at too much of it, I assure 
you, and you would not ratify the conquests I had in my 
dreams, if it were possible to tell you what were those 
dreams—dreams which I know to be impossible, but which 
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give so much pleasure! To go, without anyone in the 
world knowing who I am, to go into your country, to pass 
before you, unknown, to have caught a glimpse of you, to 
come back, and write to you here: “ This is what you are 
like!” How many times I have enjoyed this delightful 
fantasy,—I, attached by a thousand bonds of Lilliput to this 
Paris, I whose independence is still deferred, I who can 
only travel in thought! It is yours—this thought; but, as 
a favour, in the name of that affection which I no longer 
desire to define, because it renders me too happy, tell me 
now really that you write to nobody in France except me. 
It is neither distrust nor jealousy: though these sentiments 
are a proof of love, I for my part find that the suspicions 
which they involve are always degrading. No: what in- 
spires me is the sentiment of heavenly perfection which you 
are sure to possess, and of which I have a presentiment. I 
know it—I would like to be certain of it. 

But I must say farewell. Ruthless publishers, journals 
are here. I have not time for all my undertakings ; 
there is only one thing for which I shall always find time. 
Do you want to be good, charitable, kindly, excellent ? 
You certainly must know—if it is not yourselfi—a person 
capable of doing sepia sketches. Send me a faithful picture 
of the room in which you write, in which you think, in 
which you are you, for, as you know, there are moments 
when we are more ourselves, when there is no longer a 
mask. I am very daring, very indiscreet, but this desire 
will tell you many things, and, after all, it is very innocent, 
I swear to you. 

In the month of May, two young Frenchmen will be able 
to place in the hands of the person you indicate, in the town 
you indicate, the packet containing ‘‘ André Chénier,” my 
poor “Louis Lambert,” and the copy of ‘‘Le Médecin de 
campagne.” Write to me promptly on this subject. They 
are two young men who will ask no questions and who will 
see in it only a matter of business. The things of art ought 
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not to be exposed to the brutalities of the Custom-house, 
and you will permit a poor artist to send you some 
specimens of art. They will only be precious by that sort 
of perfection which artists who care for one another exhibit 
when doing anything for a brother-artist. Apart from this, 
give Paris the right to be proud of the cultivation of the 
arts. In short, you can enjoy the gift, inasmuch as it may 
be assumed that through the whim of a bibliophile a 
merchant had obtained it. You and I will be the only 
persons in the world who will know that this book, this 
copy, is the only one of its kind. The mark which I had 
engraved on it has been lost. It reached me only rubbed 
on by the contact of the letters. You would be doing avery 
generous act if you were to leave the impression in the 
inside of your reply. All this goes to show that I am 
thinking about you, and you will not refuse to augment my 
pleasures—there are so few of them ! 


IV. 


To Mapame Hansxa.! 
Paris, end of March, 1833. 

I Have told you something about my life; I have not told 
you everything, but you will have seen enough of it to 
understand that I have had neither the time to do evil nor 
the leisure to give myself up to happiness. Gifted with 
excessive delicacy of mind, and having lived for a long time 
in solitude, the invariable source of my life’s unhappiness 
has been what is so inaccurately called talent. I have been 
endowed with a great power of observation, because I 
have been thrown without any wish of my own amongst all 
sorts of professions. Then, when I went into the higher 

| This letter and the succeeding one were sent in an incomplete 


state with that of July 29th—August 8th. In this fact we read the 
explanation of their lacwne. : 
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spheres of society, I suffered at every point of the soul that 
suffering can reach, and it is only souls which are 
misunderstood and the poor that know how to observe, 
because everything wounds them, and observation is the 
result of suffering. Memory only registers well the things 
that cause pain. On this principle it recalls to you a great 
joy, for pleasure comes very near pain. Thus, society in its 
various phases from top to bottom, legislations, religions, 
histories, the present time, have all been analyzed, observed, 
by me. My only absorbing passion, always attended with 
disappointment, at least in all the development I have 
given to it, has made me observe women, study, under- 
stand, and cherish them, without any other reward than 
that of being understood at a distance by great and noble 
hearts. I have expressed in written form my desires, my 
dreams. But the more I move onward, the more I revolt 
against fate. At thirty-four, after having worked constantly 
fourteen or fifteen hours a day, I have already some white 
hairs, and it is a sad thing for one’s hair to be growing 
white without having been loved by a young and pretty 
woman. My imagination, entirely virile, having never been 
either prostituted or worn out, has proved my enemy ; it is 
always in harmony with a heart stil] youthful, pure, violent 
through repressed desires, so that the slightest sentiment 
cast into my solitude causes ravages there. I love you 
already too much without having seen you. There are in your 
letters certain phrases that set my heart beating; and if you 
knew with what ardour I rush towards what I have so long 
desired, what devotion I am capable of! what happiness it 
would be for me to subordinate my life for a single day! 
to remain a year without seeing a soul for a single hour! 
All the most delicate and romantic things that a woman 
dreams of find in my heart not an echo but an incredible 
simultaneousness of thought. Forgive me for the pride of 
wretchedness and the candour of suffering. 

You have asked me for the baptismal name of the dilecta. 
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In spite of boundless and blind faith in you, in spite of the 
sentiment I entertain towards you, I cannot tell it to you: I 
have never told it. Would you have faith in me if I did tell 
it to you? No. 

You ask me to send you a plan of the places where I 
happen to be. Listen: into one of the next numbers of the 
“Album” of Regnier,! whom I am going to see about the 
matter, I will get my house introduced for your benefit—oh ! 
solely for your benefit. Itis asacrifice; itis distasteful to me 
to be made a conspicuous object. How little those who 
accuse-me of possessing vanity know of me! I have never 
wanted to see a journalist, for I would blush at the idea of 
asking for an article about me. For the last eight months 
I have been resisting the entreaties of Schnetz and Scheffer, 
celebrated for his ‘‘ Faust,’’ who absolutely insisted on paint- 
ing my portrait. 

The day before yesterday, I said by way of joke to Gérard, 
who was talking to me about it also, that I was not a hand- 
some fish enough to be put in oil! You will find enclosed a 
little sketch made by an artist—a view of my study. But I 
am somewhat uneasy about sending you this, because I dare 
not believe in the joy and happiness which your request 
bestows upon me. To live in a heart is such a delightful 
existence ! to be able to utter your name secretly to myself, 
in hours of wretchedness, when I may be suffering, when I 
may be deceived, misunderstood, calumniated! to be able to 
draw near you when I withdraw myself from the world! ... 
This is a hope which soars too high for me; it is the monk’s 
adoration of God, the ‘‘ Ave Maria” placed over the Car- 
thusian’s cell, an inscription which made me remain standing 
for ten minutes under an archway at the Grande Chartreuse. 
Oh, love me! All that you yearn for in the shape of noble- 


1 J. A. Regnier, who brought out landscape paintings, published 
a little later (1836—1840) a series of 100 views lithographed by 
Champin: ‘‘ Habitations of the most celebrated persons in France from 
1790 to our own days.” 
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ness, truth, and purity will be found in a heart which has 
endured many a blow, but which is not withered ! 

That gentleman has been unjust. I only drink coffee. I 
have never had any experience of drunkenness save from 
the effects of a cigar which Eugéne Sue made me smoke in 
spite of myself, and that was what gave the materials for 
depicting drunkenness amongst the Italians, for which you 
find fault with me, in the ‘“‘ Voyage A Java.”” Eugéne Sue is 
a good-natured, amiable young man, boastful of his vices, 
raging at having such a name as Sue, making a display of 
luxury in order to turn himself into a fine gentleman, but 
for all that, although rather worn out, worth more than his 
books. I dare not speak to you about Nodier lest I might 
destroy your illusions about him. His caprices as an artist 
taint that purity of honour which is man’s standard of 
decency. But when you know him, you forgive him for his 
irregularity, his vices, his lack of conscience, on account of 
his simple home life. He isa veritable child, after the fashion 
of La Fontaine. I have paid a visit to Madame de Girardin 
(Delphine Gay) ; she has small-pox. The beauty which has 
gained for her so much celebrity is now in danger of being 
lost. I am sorry for Emile, her husband, and herself. She 
had been vaccinated. The scientific opinion of the day 
holds that vaccination must take place every twenty years. 

I have returned home to write to you under circumstances 
of an exceedingly disagreeable character. Through low 
envy, the editor of the Revue de Paris has delayed for eight 
days my third article on “‘ L’Histoire des Treize.” A fort- 
night’s interval will kill the interest in the subject, and yet 
I have worked night and day so as not to keep the matter 
waiting. For this last affair, which is the drop of water in 
the cup already full, I am probably going to cease to be a 
contributor to the Revwe de Paris. Ihave been so often 
disgusted at the knavish enmity which has been hatching 
against me on that journal that I mean to retire from it ; but, 
if I do retire, it will be for ever. Toa certain extent, when 
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my will once becomes fixed it hardens into bronze, and 
nothing makes me go back any more. When you read this 
‘histoire ’’ in the March volume, you will never suspect some 
of the mean and contemptible devices resorted to for the 
purpose of annoying me in the inner court of the Review. 
They haggle about me as if I were only a curious ware; at 
one time they play monkey tricks upon me; at another 
time, insults against me are anonymously inserted in the 
“ Album ” of the Review ; at another time, they put them- 
selves under my feet in a cowardly fashion, When “ Les 
Marana ’’ appeared, a notice of it was put in which made 
me pass for a madman. 

But what is the good of telling you about these wretched 
things? The funny part of it is that they make me out 
inexact, and one who does not keep his promises. Even 
kindness brings me misfortune. Two years ago, Sue had a 
quarrel with a wicked courtesan, celebrated for her beauty. 
(She is the original of Vernet’s ‘‘Judith.”) I went so far 
out of my way as to reconcile them ; and this woman was 
thrown overon me, M. de Fitz-James, the Duc de Duras, 
the members of the old court generally, used to go to chat 
with her at her abode, as if on neutral ground, just as 
people go to the alley of the Tuileries to meet one another ; 
and I was expected to be more severe in my deportment 
than these gentlemen! In short, by a singular fatality, I 
cannot take any step without having a bad interpretation 
put on it. What a penalty celebrity is! But then, too, 
does not one prostitute his thoughts by making them public ? 
And indeed if I were rich and happy, I would have reserved 
them all for my mistress. 

Two years ago, with two or three friends, I used to sit up 
telling stories till past midnight. Ihave given this up; I 
was coming to be regarded as an ‘‘amuser,”’ and no respect 
would be entertained for me any longer. At every step 
there is a trap set. So nowI have gone back to silence and 
solitude. It only needed the great deception which occupies 
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attention in Paris for me to decide on taking this extreme 
course. There is still a Metternich in this adventure, but 
this time it is the son who died at Florence. I have already 
spoken to you of this cruel mischance, and I have not the 
right to tell you about it. Although separated from this 
woman for reasons of a delicate nature, it is not all at an 
end yet. I suffer on her account, but I do not pass 
judgment on her. Only I feel certain that if you loved any 
man, if you had every day drawn him towards you into 
heaven, and assuming that you were free, you would not 
leave him alone in the depths of an abyss of coldness, after 
having warmed him with the fire of your soul. But forget 
all about this. I have spoken to you here as if to my own 
conscience. Do not betray a soul who seeks refuge in 
yours. 

You have much courage! you have a very great and lofty 
soul: so do not tremble before anyone, or else you will be 
unhappy. There will arise in your life circumstances in 
which you will feel regret at not having known how to 
acquire all the power that you ought to, and which you 
might possess. WhatI have here told you is the fruit of 
the experience of a lady far advanced in years and sincerely 
religious. But above all, no useless imprudences. Good 
heavens! do not pronounce my name: let me be all in rags ; 
everything is a matter of indifference to me in this respect, 
provided I live in two or three hearts which I prize more 
than the whole world. I think more of one of your letters 
than of the fame bestowed by universal approbation on 
Lord Byron. My vocation on this earth is to love, even 
without hope, as long as I am, in the meantime, loved a 
little. 

Jules Sandeau is a young man; George Sand is a woman. 
I took an interest in both of them, because it seemed to me 
a sublime thing for a woman to give up everything in order 
to follow a poor young man whom she loved. This woman, 
whose name is Madame Dudevant, finds herself the possessor 
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of great talent. It was necessary to save Sandeau from the 
conscription : the two of them write a book ; it is a good book. 
I was fond of these two lovers living together in the top of a 
house in the Quai Saint-Michel, proud and happy. Madame 
Dudevant had her children with her. Note that point. 
Fame arrives, and casts unhappiness over the threshold of the 
dovecot. Madame Dudevant pretends that she must leave 
him on account of her children. They separate, and this 
separation is, I believe, based on a new attachment, which 
George Sand, or Madame Dudevant, has formed for the 
wickedest of our contemporaries, H. de L ,one of my 
former friends, one of the most seductive of men, but detest- 
ably bad. Evenif I had no other proof than the estrangement 
of Madame Dudevant from me, by whom-she was fraternally 
received along with Jules Sandeau, that would be sufficient. 
But she discharges epigrams now at her former host, and 
yesterday I met Sandeau in a state of despair. This is 
how matters stand with the author of ‘ Valentine” and 
‘‘ Indiana,” about whom you asked me a question. 

There is nobody whom I do not know at Paris, as artist 
or man of letters, and for the last ten years I have known 
many things, and things so sad to know, that disgust at this 
world has taken possession of my heart. (These people 
make me understand Rousseau.) They do not forgive me 
for knowing them. They do not forgive me either for my 
aloofness or for my freedom of speech. But there are 
impartial persons who are beginning to speak the truth. 
My name is Honoré; I want to be faithful to my name. 

What dirt all this is, and, as you have remarked in your 
letter to me, what a perverse animal man is! I do not 
complain, for heaven has given me three hearts,'the dilecta,} 
the lady of Angouléme,? a friend? who is at this moment 


1 Madame de B——. 

2 Madame Zulma Carraud. 

3 M. Auguste Borget, who was at that time living with Balzac in the 
Rue Cassini. 
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making a sketch of my study for you without knowing what 
I intend to do with this sketch, and these three hearts, with 
the exception of my sister and you,—you who have so 
much influence now over my life, my soul, my heart, and 
my mind, you who can save the future when already the 
past has been swallowed up in suffering,—these are my 
only riches. You will have the right to say that Balzac is 
diffuse, not on the authority of Voltaire, but from your 
knowledge of the cause. 

At the moment when I am writing you must have read 
“Les Marana,” and perhaps given a tearto Juana. In the 
last chapter there are phrases in which we can thoroughly 
understand each other: ‘‘ Melancholies which even those 
who give birth to them cannot explain,’’ etc., ete. 

Do not assume that I am saying too much that is good 
about myself and too much that is ill about others! At any 
rate you are not to believe that we are all in a state of 
gangrene. If H , who married for love and has pretty 
children, is in the arms of an infamous courtesan, there is 
in Paris M. Monteil, the author of a splendid work,! living 
on bread and milk, and declining a pension to which he 
considers he is not entitled—a sublime man! There are 
beautiful and noble characters, not many, but there are 
such. Scribe is a man of honour and courage. In short, 
it would be necessary to write an entire literary history ; 
and it would not be too nice. 

I beg of you to tell me then in that purring, pretty style 
of yours how your life is spent: hour after hour, let me be 
able to look on at all of it. Describe for me the places 
that you reside in, even down to the very colour of the 
furniture. You ought to keep ajournal, and send it regularly 
to me and, in spite of my occupations, I would take care 
to send you a line every day. It is so sweet to place 


1 “The History of the French of different Ranks in the last Five 
Centuries.” By Alexis Monteil. 
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confidence in a good and beautiful soul, just as one does in 
God ! 

In order to put an end to some of your illusions, I shall 
have a water-colour sketch made of the ‘‘Médecin de 
campagne,” and you will recognize that this will give the 
author’s features, a little exaggerated perhaps. This will be 
a secret between you and me. 

I have been thinking a great deal as to how I could send 
you this copy when it is completed. I believe I have dis- 
covered the most natural way of doing so, and I will tell 
it to you, unless you can imagine a better way. Gratify my 
wishes with reference to the details of your life; when I 
direct my thoughts towards you, let them catch a glimpse of 
you, let them see that tapestry-frame on which a flower has 
been commenced ; let them follow you through every hour. 
If you knew how often the weary mind needs a rest in 
which there is activity of some kind or other, how beneficial 
to me is that sweet reverie which begins with :—‘ At this 
moment, she is looking at such a thing!’ And especially in 
my case, since I assign to thought the power of leaping 
through space with sufficient force to annihilate it. Those 
are my own pleasures in the midst of my incessant labours. 

I have not room enough to explain to you here what I 
have undertaken to finish this year. In the month of 
January next, you can realize whether I could have gone 
much out of doors. And yet I wish I could find the time 
to take a two months’ journey as a rest. You have asked 
me for some information about Saché. Saché is a ruined 
chateau on the Indre, in one of the most delightful valleys 
of Touraine. The proprietor, a man of fifty-five, has nursed 
me on his lap. He has a wife who is an intolerant devotee, 
a deformed creature with very little intelligence. It is on 
his account I am going there; and in the next place I am 
free when I get there. I am treated in the district ag if I 
were a child. Iam a person of no importance there, and I 
feel happy in this spot, like a monk in his monastery. I 
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always go there to plan out some serious works. The sky 
is so pure, the oaks so magnificent, the calm so immense! 
A league distant is the beautiful chateau of Azay, built by 
Samblangay, one of the finest specimens of architecture 
that we have. Farther on, Ussé, so celebrated through the 
novel, ‘Petit Jehan de Saintre.” Saché is six leagues 
from Tours. But not a woman! no chance of a gossip! It 
is your Ukraine, without your music and your literature. 
But the more repressed a soul filled with love is, the more it 
bursts up towards the heavens. That is one of the secrets 
of the cell and of solitude 

Be generous: tell me a great deal about yourself, as I tell 
you a great deal about myself. It is a way of exchanging 
lives. But let there be no deceptions. While writing to 
you I have trembled ; I have said to myself :—‘‘ Will this be 
only another bitter experience? Will the heavens open 
for me once more, only to find myself driven out of them ?’’ 

Farewell, then, you who are one of my secret consolations, 
you towards whom my soul takes wing as well as my 
thoughts. Know that you are addressing a spirit entirely 
feminine, and that what you forbid to do tempts me 
enormously! You do not permit me to see you! And yet 
what an exquisite piece of folly it would be to do so! Itis a 
crime for which I would like to obtain forgiveness by the gift 
of my life ; I would like to spend it in winning my pardon. 
But have no fear ; necessity clips my wings. I am attached 
to my glebe as one of your serfs is to the soil he tills. All 
the same, I have committed this crime in thought a hundred 
times! You owe me some amends. 

Farewell; I have confided to you my life’s secrets: this 
is as much as to say that you possess my soul ! 
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ive 
To MapAame HaAnska. 


Paris, May 29th-June Ist, 1833. 

I RECEIVED to-day, May 29th, your last letter-journal, and 
I have made my arrangements for answering you as you 
desire me to do. In the first place, I have succeeded in 
finding sufficiently thin paper to send you a journal without 
the weight exciting the distrust of the authorities in all the 
countries through which ourletters pass. In the next place, 
T submit, in obedience to your sovereign- orders, to write in 
that tiresome little hand, specially destined for yourself. 
Have I rightly understood, my dear star? for there are 
frightful distances between us, and you shine pure and 
bright on my life, like the fantastic star attributed to each 
one by the astrologers of the Middle Ages. 

Where are you going? You tell me nothing about it. To 
have all the exactingness of a sentiment so great, so vast, 
and not to have all its confidence, is not this very wrong? 
You owe me all your thoughts. I am jealous of them. 

If I remained for a long time without writing to you, it 
is because I was waiting for your answer to my letters, not 
knowing whether you had received them. As it is, I do not 
know where to address the letter 1 am beginning. Then, 
this is what has happened to me: from March to April, I 
have fulfilled my agreement with the Revue de Paris 
with a composition entitled ‘‘ Histoire des Treize,’’ which 
has kept me working day and night. With this were 
associated some worries. I felt quite exhausted, and went 
to spend some time in the south at Angouléme, and there I 
have been lying on a sofa, coddled by one of my sister’s lady 
friends, of whom I have already spoken to you, I believe, 
and I am now sufficiently rested to resume my labours. 
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I have found unheard-of difficulties in my new ten short 
stories! and in ‘‘ Le Médecin de campagne.” These two works 
(still in the press) are consuming me night and day; the 
time passes with frightful rapidity. My physician,? alarmed 
at my exhaustion, has ordered me to remain a month doing 
nothing either in the way of reading, letter-writing, or 
composition ; to remain, as he puts it to me, like Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in the form of a beast. I have done so. During 
this period of inactivity, vainglory has stepped in. ‘ Ma- 
dame ”’ has had some touching things written to me from the 
interior of her prison at Blaye.3 I have been her consolation; 
and ‘‘ L’ Histoire des Treize’’ has so deeply interested her 
that she has been on the point of communicating with me 
to learn beforehand what the end was, so much excited was 
she about it. A singular thing! M. de Fitz-James wrote 
to me that old Prince Metternich could not leave off this 
story and was devouring my books. Let those things be. 
You will read ‘‘ Madame Jules,’ and, when you come to her 
will, you may regret what you said to me about burning 
your letters. The ‘‘ Histoire des Treize”’ has had an extra- 
ordinary success in this careless, busy Paris. 

Excuse my scrawlings. My heart and my head always 
go quicker than anything else, and when I am writing to a 
woman I love, I very often become illegible. 

I have just read and re-read your long and delightful 
letter. How happy I am at seeing that you are keeping the 
journal, as I asked you. Now that this is an understood 
thing between us, I mean to confide all my thoughts to you 
as well as all the events of my life, as you are to confide 
yours tome. Your letter has done me a great deal of good. 
My poor artist is one of my friends. He is at this moment 
taking a trip along the shores of the Mediterranean : but for 


1 The second batch of ten (“ dizain”) of the ‘ Contes drolatiques.” 


2 Doctor Vacquart. ; 
3 See the “Journal du Docteur Meniere.” 4 vols. in 1882, 


Calmann-Levy. 
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that, you would have had by this time the sketch of my 
chamber or my parlour. I cannot yet tell you his name ; 
but perhaps he will put it in the landscape he is going to do 
for the copy of the ‘‘ Médecin de campagne” which is in- 
tended for your hands, and which can scarcely be ready now 
before next autumn. He isa great artist, a noble heart, a 
young man of great will-power, and pure as a young girl. 
He did not want to exhibit some splendid studies of his this 
year. He wishes to study two years more before making 
his appearance, and I approve of his resolution. He will be 
a big success at once. 

Regnier, he who is making the collection of the dwellings 
of celebrated persons, came here yesterday : my house will 
be (for you) in the next number, and, to complete the 
quarter, he is going to put in the Observatory, the portion of 
it where M. Arago is. This is the portion on which I look: 
it faces me. 

I hope to bring out the ‘‘ Médecin de campagne ”’ within a 
fortnight. This is the book of mine for which I have a par- 
tiality. My two counsellors can scarcely listen to parts of 
it without shedding some tears. As for myself, how much 
care I have bestowed upon it, and how much annoyance it 
has caused me! Did not the publisher want to send me a 
summons to furnish him with the manuscript more quickly ? 
And I have only been working at it for the last eight 
months, and this delay will seem to everyone, taken in com- 
parison with the work, simply diabolical. You are to have 
an ordinary copy of it in which I want you to read this com- 
position. Do not order it: wait for the handy volume I 
intend for you, besides the large copy, I beg of you. You 
do not know how much store I set on your reading me in a 
copy I have chosen for you. It is an evangel—a book to 
be read at all times. I do not want the volume in itself to 
be indifferent to you; there will be in it for you a thought, 
& caress, on every page. 

Much time will elapse before I know where I am to 
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address my letters, so I can talk to you at some length. 
To-morrow I will speak to you again about your letter which 
I have near me, very near, and which sheds a balm on me. 
Oh, how a secret attachment animates one’s life! how proud 
it makes us! If you knew the share that you have in my 
thoughts! how many times in this month of idleness, under 
that blue sky of Angouléme, I have made entrancing journeys 
towards you, busying myself with you, uneasy about you, 
with a consciousness that you were ill, having no answer, 
abandoning myself to a thousand foolish fancies. I live 
much through you, too much perhaps: already deceived by 
& woman who possessed only curiosity, my hopes in you are 
not devoid of a certain apprehension, a certain dread. Oh! 
I am much more of a child than you may suppose. 

Yesterday I paid a visit to Madame Récamier, whom I 
found rather ill, but wonderfully sprightly and kind. I am 
aware that she has acted exceedingly well, and very nobly, 
in keeping silent, and making no complaint of the ungrateful 
creatures she has come across. She saw on my face, very 
probably, a reflection of my thoughts about her, and, 
without quite understanding my slight manifestation of 
sympathy, she was charming in her manner. 

In the evening I paid another visit (for I have only been 
six days back in Paris) to Madame Emile de Girardin 
(Delphine Gay), whom I found nearly cured of her attack 
of small-pox. She will have no marks. There were some 
people who bored me there, and I went away. One of 
those enemies to all laughter was no other than that biblio- 
phile X , about whom you wanted to get some news 
from me. Alas! I may say everything about the matter in 
a word. He has married an actress, a woman of loose 
morals and obscure origin, and who, eight days before 
marrying him, had sent one of my schoolfellows, the editor 
of the National, a bill giving the amount of her debts, as if 
with a view to throwing the handkerchief at him. The 
bibliophile had spoken very badly about this actress; he 
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did not know her at the time, then he went behind the 
scenes at the Odéon, was smitten with her, and through 
revenge she married him. Her vengeance is indeed 
complete ; she is the most frightful tyrant that I know. 
She has resumed her theatrical airs, and she governs him. 
There is no talent possible for him under such cireum- 
stances. He calls himself a bibliophile, and does not know 
what bibliography is. Nodier and the amateurs laugh at 
him. He has much need of money, and he remains a 
literary man through lack of means to be a banker or linen- 
draper. Hence his books—‘“ Divorce,” ‘“ Virtu et Tempéra- 
ment,” and all he writes. He is the culminating point of 
mediocrity. By one of those accidents which seem 
miraculous, I have learned that he acted horribly towards 
a poor woman for whose seduction he made arrange- 
ments, just as one makes arrangements about a matter of 
business. I have seen this woman shedding hot tears for 
having been a victim to a man whom she did not esteem 
and who was destitute of talent. 

Sandeau has just started for Italy. He is in despair; I 
thought he was mad. 

As for Janin, another, alas!—Janin is a fat little man 
who bites everyone. The preface to ‘“‘ Barnave”’ is not by 
him, but by Béquet, one of the editorial staff of the Jowrnal 
des Débats, a clever man of irregular life, who hid himself 
in the other’s house to escape from creditors. Bequet was 
one of my college companions. He came to me already 
prematurely old through his excesses, and wept for the 
first time in his life. Janin had taken away from him a 
poor singing-girl on whom Béquet’s happiness depended. 
The ‘Chanson de Barnave’” is by De Musset; the 
scandalous chapter about the rape of the daughters of 
Sejanus is by a young man named Felix Pyat. 

Pray give me the right to keep silent about all these 
things when they are too offensive. All these stories are 
sent floating from one ear to another in the salons, and one 
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must needs listen to them. I have said something to you 
ere now about H : well, he, who had married for love, 
and had a wife and children, is infatuated about an actress 
named J , who, amongst other testimonies of affection, 
sent him a laundress’s account for seven thousand francs, 
and H has been forced to sign some bills to pay this 
‘billet doux.” Just think of a great poet, for a great poet he 
is, toiling to pay Mademoiselle J ’s laundress! This 
is not all. Latouche is envious, spiteful, and malignant; 
he is a storehouse of venom, but he is faithful to his political 
faith, upright, and conceals his private life. Scribe is very 
ill; he is worn out from writing. 

General rule ; there are few artists, few great men, who 


, have not their peccadilloes. It is hard to possess ability 


without abusing it. Then there are some men who are 
calumniated. Here, except the story of J——’s washing 
account, which is a thing I was told about, everything I 
have related to you is a fact of which I have personal 
knowledge. 

Farewell for to-day, my dear star. I do not want to 
speak to you any more except about what is good or beauti- 
ful in our country, for you appear to me very ill-disposed 
towards it. Do not look at our warts. Look at Sandeau’s 
poor and unlucky friends, getting up a subscription to give 
him the money he requires for his journey to Italy. Look 
at the two Johannots, so thoroughly united, so hard- 
working, living like the two Corneilles. There are still 
good hearts. 

Farewell. I will re-read your pages this evening before 
going to sleep, and to-morrow I will write out for you the 
record of my day. I am to-day correcting the fifteenth and 
sixteenth chapters of my ‘‘ Médecin de campagne,” and I am 
signing an agreement for the publication of the “ Scénes 
de la Vie Parisienne.” I would like to know what you 
are doing at the moment when my thoughts are occupied 
about you. 
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During my absence, a horse that I was fond of died ; and 
three fair strangers came to pay me a visit. They must 
have thought me unceremonious. On my arrival I opened 
their letters, but could find there no information as to their 
identity. The matter was as mysterious as some fortunate 
love affairs. But I am exclusive: I write only to you, and 
chance has sent these inquisitive ladies my answer. 


VI. 


To Mapame Hanska, Poste RestaNnte, NEUFCHATEL. 


Paris, July 19th,—August 8th, 1833. 

You have not been either forgotten or less loved, but you 
have been a little forgetful. You have not said in your 
letter how long you are staying in Vienna, so that I might 
‘know whether my answer would find you there. In the 
next place, you have written the correspondent’s name so 
illegibly that I have written it again with the dread that 
there may be some mistake. 

You must know that I have written you several letters 
which I have burned lest they might displease you, and I 
am going to summarize for you in a few words my life for 
some time past. 

The publisher has launched an abominable law-suit 
against me on the head of the ‘‘Médecin de campagne.” 
The work is finished to-day, July 19th, and is going to be 
sold by a publisher who will be assigned by the court. As 
for this book, I have buried in it, since I wrote to you, more 
than sixty nights. You will read it, you, my angel far away, 
and you will see how much life and heart have been 
expended on this work, with which I am not yet quite 
satisfied. 

My labour has absorbed so much of me that I can give 
you only my thoughts; I am so weary, and life is for 
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me such a waste! The only sentiment with the aspect of 
reality that has sprung up in my actual life is a thousand 
leagues removed from me. Does it not require all the 
strength of a poet’s soul to extract consolations from this 
source, in order to say, after so many labours: “She will 
tremble with joy when she sees that her name has supplied 
me with inspiration, that she was present in my thoughts, 
and that what I considered most lovely, most noble in the 
young girl, I have associated with her name”’?! On read- 
ing this book you will see that you were like a vision of 
light in my soul. 

I have no news to tell you about myself, for I remain 
working night and day without seeing any one. However, 
some women who are strangers to me have knocked at my 
door, and have written to me. But mine is no common- 
place soul, and, as the dilecta says :—‘‘ If I were young and 
pretty, I would come; I would not write.’”’ So I have 
treated the whole affair as a mere nothing. There was 
much of you in this womanly reserve. The sort of wreath 
that I desire is bestowed in its entirety; it is not shared. 

Well, some days more, some months of toil, and I shall have 
completed one of my tasks; then I shall go and take some 
rest, and recruit my brain with travel: a few of my friends 
have already proposed Germany, Austria, Moravia, and 
Russia. Non so. I do not yet know what I shall do. 
Your commands are so despotic that I should be afraid to 
come within close reach of you. There would be a double 
danger for me in that. 

Your letters fill me with rapture ; you are making me love 
you more and more ; but this life, which goes forth to you 
incessantly, is consumed in efforts, without coming back 
to me a whit the richer. It is torment to love each other 
without knowing each other. 


1 The young girl loved by Benassis (‘‘ Le Médecin de campagne 4 
bears the name of Kvelina. 
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August Ist. 

An interval of twelve days without having been able to 
resume my letter. From this form an estimate of what my 
life is! It is a perpetual combat without intermission. The 
wretches! they know not what a wealth of poetry they are 
consuming. ‘L’Europe litt¢éraire’” has published as an 
extract the life of Napoleon as related by a soldier of the 
Imperial Guard to some peasants in a barn (one of the 
principal passages in the ‘* Médecin de campagne”’). Pooh! 
Here are speculators for the past week robbing me, printing 
me without my permission, and here are twenty thousand 
copies of this fragment sold. I might resort to the several 
legal remedies, but that would be unworthy of me. They 
mention neither my name nor that of my work ; they assassi- 
nate me, and yet keep silent about me; they rob me of my 
fame andof the reward of my labour, though I am a poor man! 
You will one day read that colossal fragment, which makes 
the most apathetic shed tears, and which has been reproduced 
by a hundred journals. I have been told by friends that 
from one end of France to the other there has been a cry 
of admiration. What then will it be for the complete 
work ! 

I join on here for you a portion of a former letter which 
I had not entirely burnt. Since the 19th of last month, I 
have had only annoyances, anxieties and labours. In order 
to finish this little letter I seize on a night, and I regard it 
as a pleasant recreation. 

I am going to start for the country in a week’s time 
in order to finish in peace the third batch of ten stories 
of the ‘Cent Contes drolatiques,’ and a big historical 
romance entitled ‘‘ Le Privilége.” Always labours. You 
may, I think, without a blush, give yourself leave to 
read the third batch of the “Contes”: it will be almost 
chaste. 

I shall certainly await with anxiety your letter with refer- 
ence to the ‘‘ Médecin de campagne.” Write soon to me 
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saying what you think about it; tell me what your emotions 
were. 

Great God! I would gladly tell you a thousand of my 
thoughts ; but there is someone who ruthlessly drives me 
on and rules me. Be generous; write to me, and do not 
chide me too much for an apparent silence, for my heart 
speaks to you. If sometimes a spark flashes in your candle 
at night-time, look on this little gleam as an indication of 
the thoughts of your friend. If your fire crackles, bestow 
a thought on me, knowing that I am frequently thinking of 
you, and deplore the forced egotism of the brain-worker. 
Yes, conjure up a vision of the truth by saying to yourself 
that your words do not only echo but linger in my memory ; 
that there is in the most obscure corner of Paris a being 
who brings you into his dreams, who in his mind sets a very 
high value upon you, whom you sometimes enliven, but 
who sometimes also feels sad, and calls on you, just as we 
look forward to an almost impossible stroke of good fortune. 

Paris, August 8th. 

I have received your letter from Switzerland, from Neuf- 
chatel. 

Will you not be very much dissatisfied with yourself when 
you learn that you have caused me much pain at the very 
time when I was enduring the utmost pain? After all that 
I have said to you, was not my silence full of ominous 
significance ? I send you along with this the letters I had 
commenced before receiving your letter from Switzerland in 
which you give me a very exact address. 

I will not enter into an explanation here of the mis- 
fortunes which overwhelm me: they are such that I was 
yesterday thinking of quitting France. Moreover, the case 
which is giving me so much worry is already very difficult 
to explain to judges. You can perceive that I cannot tell 
you anything about it in a letter. Great God! if you 
did not think it possible that I might be subjected to 
incredible vexations, your heart should have told you that I 
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did not enter into your soul only to abandon it, as you 
imagine I have done, and that I have never forgotten you. 
You do not realize with what force a man who has only met 
with labours unrecompensed and sorrows unrelieved by a 
gleam of joy, attaches himself to a heart in which, for the 
first time, he finds consolation. The fragments of letters I 
send you have been constantly under my hands for the last 
three months, and during these three months I have not 
had a day, an hour, to write to the persons to whom I am 
most attached. But you are far away, you do not know my 
life of toil and anxiety. Apart from this, however, I forgive 
you for those wickednesses which show such intensity of 
feeling in your heart for one whom you do love a little. 

Later on, I will write to you in detail; but to-day I can 
only send you the letters I had only begun, and to assure 
you of my constant faith. 

I have determined to conduct my own case, and so it is 
necessary for me to devote attention to it. 

Nothing can give you a more vivid picture of the stormy 
life I lead than those fragments of letters. I have neither 
the power nor the skill to give myself up for an hour to any 
connected subject except my literary work and my business 
transactions. When will this come to an end? I do not 
know. But I am thoroughly sick of this endless struggle 
between men, things, and me. 

I must say farewell to you. Continue writing to me, and 
have faith in me. In the hours of rest which must come to 
me, I will turn towards you, and will tell you all the kindly 
and tender sentiments I feel towards you. Farewell: some 
day you shall learn how miserable I was when I was 
penning those few lines to you, and you will be astonished 
at the fact that I was able to write them. 

Farewell. Love the being who loves you. 
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VIL. 


To Mapame Hanska, NEUFCHATEL. 


Paris, August 19th, 1833. 

Wuat would not one forgive after having read your letter, 
my cherished angel? But you are too much loved to be 
ever guilty of the least fault. You are a spoiled child; to 
you my most precious hours belong. Mark you, I answer 
you alone. For God’s sake, do not be jealous of any one! 
I have not seen any more of Madame Récamier or of any 
other woman. I do not care for Madame Girardin, and 
every time I call at her house, which is very seldom, I 
carry away from it some antipathy. It is quite ten months 
since I saw EHugéne Sue, and really I have no male friends 
in the true sense of the word. 

Do not read the ‘‘ Echo de la Jeune France.” The second 
portion of the ‘“‘ Histoire de Treize’’ must be in it, but 
those people have treated me so badly that I have dis- 
continued writing for it what my excessive complaisance 
with respect to a college friend induced me to commence. 
You would find in it a powerful and charming story begun, 
the first chapter well-done, and the second badly. They had 
the impertinence to print my notes without waiting for the 
works in the press with which I am continually engaged, 
and I will only finish this story in the ‘‘Scénes de la Vie 
Parisienne,” which will appear this winter. 

I have only a minute to answer you, and I live in a 
haphazard fashion, working by fits and starts. Perdona- 
tem. 

Since I wrote to youin such haste, I have had worries 
such as I never had before in my life. 

My counsel, my solicitors, and everyone else, have begged 
of me not to waste eight months of my life in the law courts, 
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and I signed a compromise yesterday to have the question 
in litigation decided finally by two arbitrators. This is the 
stage of the case at which I have arrived. The decision on 
the matter will be given at the close of this week, and then 1 
shall know the extent of my losses and my obligations. Of 
the three copies I have had prepared of the ‘‘ Médecin de 
campagne,” there is no portion that I can send you, save 
the first volume. But here is what I mean to do: I shall 
get duplicate proof of the second, and you can read it in ten 
days’ time before everybody else. I have already found 
many blemishes in it, so it is only when the second edition 
comes out that I want to present you with a copy which 
will be a proof of my great affection for you, for I do not 
know any other person for whom I would take the trouble 
of writing myself the title-page for the edition. 

The utter dislocation which this case and the time spent 
in writing this book has introduced into my affairs, compels 
me to take service again in the magazines. For the past 
week I have been working steadily for ‘ L’Kurope 
littéraire,”’ in which I have taken a share. Next Thursday 
the ‘‘ Théorie de la Démarche ”’ will be concludedin it. It is 
a long and very tedious treatise. But at the end of the 
month there will be another of the ‘“ Scénes de la Vie de 
province,’ in the style of the ‘‘ Celibataires,” entitled 
‘ Hugénie Grandet,” which will be better. Take ‘ L’Hurope 
littéraire ’’ for three months. 

You have not told me whether you have read ‘Les 
Marana” in the Revue de Paris, and whether you have 
come to the end of ‘“ Ferragus.”” I would like to know 
whether I ought to send you those two pieces. As for the 
ten-story parts of the ‘Contes drolatiques,’’ do not read 
them. The third batch you may read. The two first 
belong, like those which are to follow the third, to a special 
literature. I know women of exquisite taste and lofty 
devotion who read them, but really I have not counted on 
such rare suffrages. It is a work which can only be judged 
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4 in its entirety and in ten years’ time. It is a literary 
monument erected for a few connoisseurs. If you do not 
care for La Fontaine’s ‘‘ Tales’ or those of Boccaccio, and if 
you are not mad about Ariosto, it is better to put the ‘‘ Contes 
drolatiques”’ on one side, though they may give me the 
largest share of fame in the future. I am saying this with 
@ view to returning to the subject no more. 

Iam sending you, to Henriette Borel’s! address, by the 
carrier starting to-morrow, a unique copy of “ Louis 
Lambert ” on China paper which I had printed for you, imagin- 
ing that my work was perfect. But I regret to tell you that 
there is now a new manuscript for the future edition of the 
‘“« Contes et Romans philosophiques.”” You will find likewise 
the first volume of the ‘‘ Médecin de campagne,”’ and I will 
send you the second as soon as there is acopy of it. I hope 
not to keep you waiting for it more than from eight to ten 
days. ‘‘ Hvelina’’ isin the second. (If you receive these 
two volumes in good time, I will send you the Chénier, which 
T have for you here.) 

And now that everything I look upon as business is af an 
end, let us talk about ourselves.—Ourselves! Who, then, 
was it that told you about little Metternich? As for the 
services I am rendering to Hugéne Sue, I do not quite 
understand what you mean. But pray do not listen to 
either calumnies or scandal. I have always been the victim 
of all these bad tongues. Yesterday, one of my friends 
heard a ninny saying I had two talismans at home in 
which I put faith—two drinking-glasses. On one of them 
depended my life, and on the other my talent! You cannot 
imagine what nonsensical stories are circulated about me— 
slanders and wild accusations. There is but one thing that 
is real—my solitary life, increasing toil, and worries. 

No, you do not know how very cruel and bitter a thing it 

1 At Neufchatel. Mademoiselle Henriette Borel (called Lirette), of 


whom a great deal of mention is made in these letters, governess of 
Mademoiselle Anna de Hanska, was a native of Neufchatel. 
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is for an affectionate man to be ever yearning for happiness 
and not to find it. Woman has been my dream, and I have 
never stretched forth my arms save to illusions. I have 
imagined the greatest sacrifices. I have gone so far as to 
dream of a single day of perfect happiness in a year, for one 
young woman who to me would be like some sprite from 
fairyland. I would be contented and faithful with that. 
And here am I advancing in life, in my thirty-fourth year, 
wearing myself out with labours which are becoming more 
and more exacting, having already lost my best years, and 
possessing nothing of real value ! 

You, you, my dear star, you so young and beautiful, fear 
to see me; you overwhelm me with unjust suspicions. 
Those who have suffered never betray ; they are betrayed. 

Benjamin Constant has, according to my view, brought 
an indictment against all men of the world and statesmen ; 
but there are splendid exceptions. When you have read 
‘‘ La Confession du Médecin de campagne,” you will change 
your opinion, and you will understand that he who, for the 
first time, gives a glimpse of his heart in this book, ought 
not be numbered amongst those cold people with whom 
everything is a matter of calculation. O! my unknown love, 
do not distrust me, do not believe anything evil of me! I 
am a child, that is all—a more frivolous child than you 
imagine, but as pure as a child, and as loving as a child. 
Remain in Switzerland or near France. In two months I 
must have a rest. Well then, you shall, perhaps, without 
being horrified, listen to a ‘‘ conte drolatique”’ from the lips 
of the author. Oh! yes, let me go and seek by your side 
that repose of which I stand so much in need after those 
twelve months of labour! I can assume another name 
which is not known, under which I can hide my identity. 
This will be a secret between you and me. Everybody 
would suspect M. de Balzac; but who would know M. 
d’Entragues? Nobody. 

Great God! what you wish for, I wish for too. We 
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have the same desires, the same anxieties, the same appre- 
hensions, the same pride. I too cannot look on love other- 
wise than as eternal, applying that word to the duration 
of our life. I do not understand people forsaking each 
other ; and for me, one woman is all women. I would break 
my pen to-morrow if you wished it; to-morrow no woman 
should hear my voice. I would beg for an exception in the 
case of the dilecta, who is my mother: she is nearly fifty- 
eight ; you, who are so young, cannot be jealous of her. 
Oh! take, accept all my sentiments, and guard them like a 
treasure! Be the ruling spirit of my dreams! realize them! 
I do not believe that God can be severe on a woman who 
presents herself before Him, followed by a glorious train of 
bright hours, of happiness, of the life of joy she has given to 
a faithful being. I tell you all my thoughts. For my part 
I would be afraid to meet you face to face, because I cannot 
realize in any way what your prepossessions may be with 
regard to me, and yet I would like to meet you. In truth, 
dear unknown soul, you who animate my life, who put my 
sorrows to flight, and revive my courage in hours of misery, 
this hope caresses me and gives me heart. You are the end 
and aim of my stupendous efforts. If I desire to be any- 
thing, if I toil, if I grow pale for whole nights together, it is, 
I swear to you, because I live in your emotions: I try to 
divine them beforehand. Therefore, I am grieved at not 
knowing whether you have finished ‘‘ Ferragus,” for the 
letter of Madame Jules is a page filled with tears, and I was 
thinking of you a great deal when I there presented to you 
the image of the love which is in my heart, the love which I 
long for, and which in my own case was never appreciated. 

Why? Without doubt, I love only too well. I have a 
horror of littleness, and I believe in the beautiful without 
any distrust. I have written in your copy of ‘“ Louis 
Lambert ’’ a Latin phrase of Saint Paul—‘“ una fides,” one 
faith alone, one love alone. 

Ah, God! do not doubt but that I love you dearly! Let 
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me know where you will be in October. I shall have a 
fortnight in October for myself. Select some beautiful spot ; 
let it be for me a very Heaven. 

Farewell, you who despotically take entire possession of 
my heart; farewell. I will write to you at least once every 
week. You, whose letters do me so much good, be 
charitable, cast in profusion the balm of your words into a 
heart which is thirsting for them. Be sure, dear, that my 
thoughts rush towards you each day, that from you I gain 
courage, that a hard word from you is a grief,a wound. Be 
kind and. large-hearted ; never will you find (and here I 
wish I were kneeling at your feet so that you could see my 
soul with one glance) a heart more delicately faithful or 
more unfettered or more exclusive. 

So, farewell, since it must be so. I have been writing to 
you while my solicitor was reading for me his final instruc- 
tions, for judgment is to be given the day after to-morrow, 
and I must spend the night writing out a summary of the 
facts of my case. 

Farewell. In the course of five or six days, you shall 
have a volume which has cost much hard work and many 
sleepless nights. Be indulgent to the faults which are 
left in spite of my attentions; and do not forget, angel of 
my worship, to fling some flowers of your soul to him who 
preserves them as the most precious riches : write to me 
often. As soon as judgment has been given in the case, I 
_ will write to you; that will be on Thursday. 

So, farewell. Accept all the words of love I have written 
here. Would that I could fold you in my soul ! 
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VIII. 
To Mapame Hanska, NEUFCHATEL. 


Paris, end of August, 1833. 

My dear and pure love, in a few days I shall be at Neuf- 
chatel. I had already decided to go there in September ; 
but here is the most charming of pretexts. I have to go 
between the 20th and 25th to Besancon, perhaps sooner, 
and then, you understand, I shall be at Neufchitel in the 
twinkling of an eye. I mean to send you a few simple lines 
to let you know of my departure. 

I have given to some speculators a secret for making a 
big fortune and which resolves itself into books, blackened 
paper, and saleable literature; in short, the only man who 
can manufacture the paper we want is in the vicinity of 
Besancon. I shall go there with my printer. 

Ah! yes, I have had worries about money, but if you knew 
with what rapidity they have been mitigated by a week’s 
toil. In ten days I can earn at least a hundred louis. But 
this last embarrassment has made me think seriously on 
being no longer the bird on the branch, regardless of seed, 
fearing only the rain, and singing only when the weather is 
fine. So I am going to get rich in one stroke, since gold is 
needed to gratify one’s fancies. (You see that I have received 
your letter, in which you make a complaint about life, your 
own life, which I long to make happy.) 

O my beloved angel! you are by this time, I expect, read- 
ing the second volume,' you see a name traced with delight 
onevery page. I loved so much to concern myself about you, 
to speak to you. Do not be sad, my beautiful angel ; I am 
striving to wrap my thoughts around you. I would like to 
make them for you a bulwark against all sorrow. Live in 


1 Of the ‘‘ Médecin de campagne.” 
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me, dear noble heart, to make me better, and I will live in you 
to be happy. Yes, I am going to Geneva, after I have seen 
youat Neufchatel ; I am going to do a fortnight’s work there. 
O my dear and well-beloved Evelina, thanks a thousand times 
for this gift of love. You do not know with what fidelity I 
love you, a stranger, but not a stranger in soul, and with 
what feelings of bliss I dream of you. Oh, to have a sweet 
pilgrimage to make every year: were it only a glance, I would 
go to seek for it with a boundless happiness. Why get 
angry with a woman of fifty-eight, who is my mother, who 
folds me in her heart, and preserves me from every smart ? 
Do not be jealous of her, she will be so happy on account 
of our bliss. She is a sublime angel. There are angels 
on earth and angels in Heaven. She belongs to Heaven. 

I have the same contempt for money that you profess to 
have for it. But money is needful, and this is why 1 am 
going to engage with ardour in the vast and extraordinary 
enterprise which will burst forth in January. You will be 
pleased with the issue of it. I shall owe toit the satisfaction 
of being able to travel rapidly and going to you more 
frequently. 

‘‘ Una fides”; yes, my beloved angel, one love alone, and all 
for you. It is rather late for a young man whose hair is 
turning white, but he possesses a very ardent heart ; he is, 
as you wish him to be, ingenuous, childlike, trustful. I am 
going to you without fear ; yes, I will drive away the timidity 
which has left me so young, and I will extend to you a hand 
old in friendship, a forehead, a soul, full of you. 

Be joyful, then, my adored darling! All my life is at 
your service. For you I am ready to endure anything ! 

You make me feel so happy that I have given up thinking 
about my law-suit. The loss is now reduced to figures. I 
have acted like La Bruyére’s ‘“‘ Absent-Minded Man’’—I 
have fixed myself up in my ditch. For three thousand 
eight hundred franes flung at this man I shall have liberty 
on the mountain-top |! 
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I will bring you your Chénier, and I will read his poetry 
for you on the edge of a rock facing your lake. O bliss ! 

What a similarity there is between us! We have both 
been ill-used by our mothers. How this misfortune 
develops sensibility! Why do you speak about a “ beloved 
sheep’’? Are you not my dear star, an angel up to whom 
I am striving to ascend ? 

I have three more pages to write to you, but here I am 
interrupted by business, counsel, and consultations. 

So good-bye for the present. 

I send you a thousand tender greetings from my soul. 

You speak to me about an unfaithful woman ; but there 
is no infidelity when there has been no love. 


IX. 


To Mapame Hansksa, NEUFCHATEL. 


Paris, September 9th, 1833. 
Ir is already winter with us here, and I have already 
returned to my winter quarters, that little nook at the end 
of the small corridor that you remember. I have left the 
cool green parlour from which I can see the dome of the 
Invalides through twenty acres of foliage. It is in this 
nook that I received and read your first letters, and for 
that reason I have grown even fonder of it than I was in the 
past. When I got back there, I thought about you more 
particularly, you, my cherished thought, and I have not 
been able to resist the temptation of having a little chat 
with you, holding a conversation with you for even one 
minute out of an hour. Why do you not want me to love 
you, you the first woman who came to me through space to 
reanimate a heart which had abandoned all hopes of love? 
I have done everything to draw towards me an angel from 
on high: fame was to me a beacon-light and nothing more. 
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Then, you have divined everything—the heart, the soul, 
and the man. Indeed, when I read over your letter again 
yesterday, I saw that you alone realized instinctively all 
that goes to make up my life. You ask me how I can find 
time to write to you. Well, my dear Eve (let me abridge 
your name, it will thus tell you better that you are for me 
the entire sex, the only woman there is in the world: you 
fill it yourself alone, as the first woman did for the first man) 
—well, you alone have asked yourself in this way whether 
a poor artist, who has little time to spare, was not making 
enormous sacrifices in thinking of, in writing to, her whom 
he loves. Here nobody has any misgivings on that score ; 
each person would have no scruple in consuming every hour 
of my time. And, as far as I am concerned, I would gladly 
consecrate all my life to you, think only of you, and write 
only to you. With what delight, if I were free from all care, 
T would cast all palms, all wreaths of fame, and the finest 
works, like grains of sand on the altar of love. To love, 
Hive—this is my life! I would have long ere now asked you 
for your portrait if there were not a sort of insult, I know not 
what, in such a request. Ido not want it till I have seen 
you first. To-day, my flower of Heaven, I send you a lock 
of my hair ; it is still black, but I hasten to transmit it to 
you so as to set time at defiance. I let it grow, and every 
one asks me why. Why? I would like to have enough of 
it to make chains and bracelets for you. 

Forgive me, my darling, but I love you as a boy loves, 
with all the joys, all the superstitions, all the illusions of 
first love. Beloved angel, how often have I said: ‘Ah! if 
I were only loved by a woman of seven-and-twenty, how 
happy I would only be! I could love her all my life 
without fearing the separations which age decrees.” And 
you, you my idol, you can be for ever the realization of this 
ambition of love ! 

Darling, I expect to set out for Besancon on the 18th. 
This is owing to business of the most urgent character. I 
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would have broken off everything if it were not a question 
concerning my mother and many serious family matters. I 
might pass for a madman, and as it is, I find it very hard to 
pass for a wise man. 

Ti you will take “ L’Europe littéraire,” from the 15th 
of August, you will find in it already the whole of the 
“Théorie dela Démarche,’’ anda “conte drolatique”’ en- 
titled ‘‘ Persévérance d’Amour,”’ which you may read 
without alarm. It will give some notion of the two first 
batches of the ‘‘ Contes.” 

You have by this time read ‘‘ Le Médecin de campagne,”’ 
Alas! my critical friends and myself have found more than 
two hundred defects in the first volume! I am thirsting for 
a second edition in order to be able to bring this book to the 
perfection it requires. Have you laid down the volume at 
the point where Benassis lets the adored name escape his 
lips ? 

I am now working at ‘‘ Hugénie Grandet,” a composition 
which will be appearing in ‘“ L’Hurope litt¢raire”’ precisely 
at the time when I am on my trip. 

I must say good-bye to you. Do not be sad, mylove. It 
is not right for you to be so, when you can live every 
moment in a heart where you are sure of being as you 
would be in your own, and of finding more thoughts filled 
with you than there are in your own. 

T have got a box made for myself for locking up and per- 
fuming letter-papers; I have taken the liberty of getting a 
similar one made for you. It is so sweet to say to one’s 
self: ‘‘ She is touching and opening a casket like this one 
here!” And then I find it so pretty. Besides, it is of 
bois de France. In the next place, it can hold your Chénier, 
the poet of love, the greatest of French poets, all whose 
verses I would like to read for you on my knees. 

Farewell, treasure of joy, farewell. Why do you leave me 
blank pages in your letters? But leave them, leave them! 


Do nothing forced! This blank I will fill up. I say to 
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myself that your arm has passed over it, and I kiss the 
white!1 Farewell, my hopes—till you hear from me again | 
The mail-coach is going, I am told, in thirty-six hours, to 
Besancon. 

Good-bye, good-bye, my beloved Eve, my eloquent and 
most gracious star. Are you aware that when I ought to 
get a letter from you, some mysterious presentiment tells 
me it is coming? Thus, to-day, the 9th, I am almost 
certain of having one to-morrow. Your lake, I can see it, 
and sometimes so strong in my intuition, that I feel certain 
I will say when I really see you, “‘It is she!” She, my 
love, is thou! 

Good-bye, till you hear from me soon again. 


US. 


To Mapame Hanska, N&UFCHATEL. 
Paris, September 13th, 1838. 
Your last letter, dated the 9th, which I have received, has 
given me intense pain. It has found its way into my heart 
only to fill it with anguish. Here have I been for three 
hours plunged into a world of sad thoughts. How you hang 
a crape veil over the sweetest, the most joyous hopes, that 
have ever caressed my soul! What! that book which I 
now hate has supplied you with weapons against me! But 
you do not know, then, with what impetuosity I rush towards 
happiness! I was so happy! You already put God 
between us! You do not want my joys; you share your 
heart :—‘‘ I will live with him there; here I will live no 
more!’ You make me realize all the pangs of jealousy, 
against ideas, against reason. Great God! I would not 
address vile sophisms to you! I hate corruption as much 


' Balzac here seems to play upon the double meaning of the word 
“blanc.’”’—TR. 
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as violation. I would not care to win a woman either by 
seduction or even by the power of good. The sentiment 
which makes me overflow with joy, which ravishes me, is 
the free and pure sentiment which yields neither to the 
grace of evil nor to the attraction of good, the involuntary 
sentiment aroused by instinctive anticipation and justified 
by happiness. You have given me all that; I lived in the 
broad light of day, and you cast me into the sorrows of 
doubt. To love, my angel, is to have nothing in the heart 
save the person loved. If love is not that, it is nothing. 
For my part, I have no longer a thought that is not for you; 
my life is you. Worries? I have no more of them to tell 
you about for some days past. There are no more pains or 
miseries for me save those which you cause me; the rest 
are only passing irritations. I said to myself: I am so 
happy that I ought to pay for my happiness? Oh! my well- 
beloved, she who presents herself before Heaven, accom- 
panied by a soul happy through her, will always be admitted 
there! JI have known noble hearts, very pure, very refined 
souls; but these women have not hesitated to declare that to 
love is the virtue of women. It is I who ought to be good 
and evil for you. Make a confession? Great God! to 
whom ? and of what? My angel, live in your own sphere; 
consider the obligations of society as the tax imposed on 
your secret joys, and live in two beings, the unknown you, 
the most delightful, and the known you, so as to divide your 
existence into two parts: the happy dreams of night, the 
severe labours of the day. 

If what I say to you is wrong, Heaven knows it is unwil- 
lingly! Do not include me amongst the Frenchmen whom 
people believe they can rightly accuse of levity, conceit, and 
vicious ideas about women. There is nothing of that in me. 
To betray the beloved one for a man or for an idea is one 
and the same thing. Ah! I have suffered so much from 
this kind of treachery. . . . The iciest chill has taken hold 
of me at the bare apprehension of fresh griefs. I shall 
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make no further resistance to them; I am not strong 
enough.. There must be an end of this life of sweet senti- 

ments, exalted emotions, dreams of happiness, constant and 
faithful love which you have revived in all its plenitude for 
the first and last time. I have very often risen to cut down 

the harvest! in the fields I have found nothing, or rather I 

have brought back flowers that never bloomed! Iam even 

a sadder being than I have told you, and, owing to my. 
peculiar character, my emotions are ever becoming more 

poignant; I shall be the most miserable man in the world 
till I receive your reply, which can still reach me before my 

departure for Besancon, and subsequently for Neufchitel. I 

am starting on Saturday the 21st; I shall be at Besangon on 

the 23rd, and at Neufchitel on the 25th. My journey is 

delayed by the box which I am bringing you. There are 

many things to do to it. I have looked out for the most 

skilful workman in Paris for the secret drawer, and what I 

want to put in there takes up time. With what delight I go 

through Paris, I keep moving about, and I agitate myself 
about this article which is to belong to you! It is a life 

apart; it is ineffable! The Chénier is out of the question : 

we must wait for the new edition. 

You ask me what I am doing? Why, simply business ; 
my labours have been abandoned. And besides, how could 
I do anything when I know I shall be going in your direc- 
tion on Saturday evening? One should be aware how the 
least expectancy gives me a palpitation to understand all the 
physical pain I suffer for one hope: God must have made 
me with membranes of iron if I do not get aneurism of the 
heart ! 

Here, all the newspapers are attacking ‘‘ Le Médecin de 
campagne.” It is there for whoever will give his stab to it. 
What grieved and enraged Lord Byron makes me laugh. 
I want to govern the intellectual world of Europe, and, two 
years more of patience and labour, and I shall walk above 
the heads of those who seek to bind my hands, and retard 
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my flight! Persecution and injustice give me the courage of 
bronze. I am not without strength save against sweet senti- 
ments. You alone can wound me. Eva, I kneel before 
you, and offer you my life and my heart. Kill me with 
one stroke, but do not make me suffer! I love you with 
all the energies of my soul; do not crush so many beautiful 
hopes ! 

Thanks a thousand times for this view: it was kind and 
gracious of you to think of it. The site resembles that of 
the right bank of the Loire. The Grenadiére! is ten paces 
away from that steeple. There is an exact similarity 
between them. Your drawing is under my eyes so much 
that there is no longer need of the drawing. 

Good-bye for the present. Henceforth my letters will be 
always poste restante. In that way there will be more 
safety for you. 


ele 
To Mapame Hanska, NeUFCHATEL. 


Paris, September 18th, 1833. 
Dear, Loven AnGEL,—I am convinced that I am going to 
do more when I come to Neufchatel than all those heroes 
of love of whom you speak to me, and I have the advantage 
over them of saying nothing about it. But this wild fancy 
pleases me. 

T cannot start till the 22nd ; but the mail-car, the quickest 
vehicle, more rapid than a post-chaise, will put me down at 
Besancon in forty hours. On the morning of the 25th, I 
shall be at Neufchitel, and I shall stay there till your 


departure. 
Unfortunately, I do not know whether Andrea or Andree 


1 «The Grenadiére is a little habitation situated on the right bank 
of the Loire facing the river and about amile from the port of Tours.” 
(H. de Balzac, ‘‘ La Grenadiére.”) 
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is the address of your house. Write me a line on the 
subject addressed poste restante, Besancon. 

A thousand tendernesses of heart and a thousand flowers 
of love! Cherished darling, in two years I shall travel a 
thousand leagues and pass through dangers worthy of the 
“ Arabian Nights,” in search of one glance ; I shall be doing 
nothing extraordinary, however, in comparison with the 
impossibilities of every sort presented by my present 
journey. 

It is not the offer of a whole life to God; no. It is the 
glass of-water which counts in love and religion more than 
battles. But how many delights there are in this wild folly. 
How I am recompensed by the proud consciousness that I 
love you so well! 

Iam leaving on Sunday the 22nd at six o'clock in the 
evening. I should like to stay at Neufchitel for three days. 
Do not leave till the 29th. 

Farewell, cherished flower. How many thoughts, every 
hour of this journey, filled with you alone! I will be yours 
only. Never have I lived so much, or hoped for so much. 

Good-bye for the present. 


AIT. 


To Mapame Hanska, NEUFCHATEL. 


Neufchatel, Thursday, 
September 26th, 1833. 


Gop help me! I made only too speedy a journey, and I 
was quite fatigued when I started. But now all this is of 
no consequence. One good night has made up for it all. 
I remained four nights without going to bed. 

I shall go to the promenade of the faubourg from one to 
four. I shall remain there all that time to view the lake 
which I have never seen. I can remain here as long as you 
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are there. Write me one little word to say whether I can 
write to you quite safely, addressed poste restante here, for 
I am afraid of causing you the least displeasure, and do me 
the favour of letting me know your exact name. 

A thousand tender wishes. There has not been, from 
Paris to here, a particle of time that has not been filled 
with you, and I gazed at the Val de Travers with your image 
in my mind. It is exquisite, that valley. 

Good-bye, for a little while. 


1G 


To Mapame Hanska, Poste Restantse, GENEVA. 


Paris, Sunday, October 6th, 1833. 

My Daruine Love,—Here I amin Paris, thoroughly fatigued! 
I have got to the 6th of October and have found it impossible 
to write before. There was a desperate crowd of people all 
along the road during my journey, and in every town we 
passed through the vehicle refused from ten to fifteen 
passengers. The mail-car was detained for six days, so that 
my friend from Besancon was not able to get me a seat in it. 
Accordingly, I travelled on the top of a diligence, in com- 
pany with five Swiss from the Canton of Vaud, who dealt 
with me bodily as if I were an animal they were bringing to 
market, and singularly helped the packages in bruising me. 

On my arrival I took a bath, and I found your dear 
letter. O my soul, do you know the pleasure it gave me? 
will you ever know it? No, for I should have told you how 
much I love you, and what is immense cannot be painted. 
Are you aware, my beloved Eva, that I got up at five o’clock 
on the day of my departure, and that I remained on the 
Crét for half an hour in the hope of—what? I do not 
know. I saw no stir in the house, no carriage at the door. 
Then I suspected what you now tell me, that you remained 
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one day more, and a thousand pangs of regret crept into 
my soul. 

My angel, a thousand times thanked will you be when 
I am able to return you thanks as I wish for what you 
send me. 

Wicked one! how badly you judge me! if I asked you 
for nothing, it was because I was too ambitious ; I wanted 
enough of your hair to make a chain in order to keep your 
portrait on me always, and I did not care to despoil that 
noble, idolized head. I was like Buridan’s ass between his 
two treasures, equally covetous and greedy. I have just 
sent for my jeweller ; he will give me his honest opinion as 
to how much is required still, and, since the sacrifice is 
commenced, you will finish it, my angel. So, if you get 
your portrait taken, have it taken in miniature. There is, I 
believe, a good painter in Geneva, and get him to mount it 
in a very flat medallion. I shall only write to you formally 
in the consignment I am sending you soon. 

My dear spouse of love, let Anna' wear the little cross 
which I am going to get made with her pebbles. I shall 
have engraved on the back of it: Adoremus in eternum. It 
is a delightful device for a woman ; and you cannot look on 
this cross without thinking of him who will incessantly 
address to you those divine words through a young girl’s 
talisman. 

My beloved Eva, here then is a new life very delightfully 
begun for me. I have seen you; I have spoken to you; 
our bodies have formed an alliance like our souls, and in 
you I have found all the perfections that I loved. Each one 
has his own and you have realized all mine! 2 


1 Mademoiselle Anna Hanska. 

2 Six days later, Saturday, October 12th, 1833, Balzac wrote to his 
sister, Madame Surville :—‘‘ I have found below there everything that 
can flatter the thousand vanities of that animal called man, of whom 
the poet remains the most vainglorious variety. But why doI speak 
of vanity? No, there is none of that init. Iam happy, very happy 
in thought, in every possible thing, honour still. . . . 
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You bad one! did you not see in my eyes all that I 
desired ?. Oh! make your mind easy, all the desires that a 
woman who loves is jealous of inspiring I have felt; and if 
I did not tell you how passionately I longed for you to come 
one morning, it is because I was most uncomfortably housed. 
There was some risk in that house alone. Elsewhere perhaps 
was possible, but at Geneva, O my adored angel, I shall 
have more liveliness for our love than ten men would need 
in order to be lively. 

I have found everything here amiss even beyond my 
expectations. The people who are indebted to me and who 
have given me their promise to pay me have not done so. 
But my mother, whom I knew to be in straitened circum- 
stances, has exhibited sublime devotion. But, my dear 
flower of love, I must make up for the wild extravagance of 
my trip, though I would repeat it again to-morrow if you 
wrote to me in the morning telling me you had twenty-four 
hours’ freedom. So now I must work both day and night. 
A fortnight’s happiness to win at Geneva—those are the 
words I find stamped on my brain, and which have filled 
me with the proudest courage I have ever felt. Iam sure this 
thought will give more blood to my heart, more ideas to my 
mind, more strength to my being. Therefore, I have no 
doubt that I shalldo finer things under the impulse of this 
desire. 

For one month, then, work without mercy—and all in 


‘<The essential thing is that we are twenty-seven years old, that we 
are beautiful to admiration, that we possess the loveliest black hair in 
the world, the soft and deliciously fine skin of brunettes, that we have 
a little love of a hand, a heart of twenty-seven years, ingenuous ; in 
short a real Madame de Lignelles, imprudent to the extent of fling- 
ing herself on my neck before everyone ! 

“T say nothing to you about immense riches: what is that 
compared to a masterpiece of beauty which I can only compare to the 
Princesse de Bellejoyeuse, while infinitely better ... ? 

“¢Good heavens! how beautiful this Val de Travers is! how 
ravishing is the Lake of Bienne! In the shadow of the great oak was 
given the furtive kiss, the first kiss of love! Then, I swore to wait, 
and she to reserve for me her hand, her heart! .. .” 
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order to see you. See how you are in every thought of 
mine, in every moment of my life, in all my being, in my 
hair which is growing for you! 

After to-morrow (Monday) you will only get letters from 
me once a week. I shall post them punctually every 
Sunday. They will contain the few words I am able to 
write you every night; for every night before going to bed, 
to sleep in your heart, I shall say my little prayer of love to 
you, and tell you concisely what I have been doing during 
the day. Iam robbing you in order to enrich you. There 
is to be nothing except you and work—work and you, sleep 
in peace, my jealous one. Besides, you will know in a little 
while that I am as exclusive as a woman, that I love like 
a woman, and that I have all the delicate fancies of a 
woman. 

Yes, my adored flower, I have all the apprehensions of 
jealousy about you, and now see how I appreciate that 
guardian of the heart, that jealousy of which I knew nothing 
because the love of which I had experience did not call for 
fear. The dilecta lived in her own room, while everyone 
can see you. I shall not feel happy till you are in Paris or 
at Wierzchownia. 

My heavenly love, find an impenetrable place for my 
letters. Oh! do not, I implore of you, let any misadventure 
happen to you with regard to them. Let Henriette! be 
their faithful guardian, and let her take all the precautions 
that woman’s wit suggests in such cases. 

I am going to set about writing ‘‘ Privilége ” to-morrow, 
without delay, for it is necessary to work. I am terrified at 
the prospect. I should not care to go to Geneva till I have 
given Nodier back his dinner, and I cannot do this unless 
I give him a good one. So I must work as much for the 


necessary superfiuities of luxury as for the superfluous 
necessaries of my existence. 


1 Mademoiselle Henriette Borel. 
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To-morrow I shall begin a journal of my life, which will 
only be discontinued during the days when my lucky star 
permits me to see you. The gaps will be a proof of my 
happiness. May there be many of them! Good heavens! 
how proud I am to be still at that age when I can appreciate 
the treasures you possess, and whenI can love you asa 
young man full of beliefs who has a future within his grasp! 
O my mysterious love! let it be for ever like a flower buried 
beneath the snow, an unknown flower. Eva, dear and only 
woman whom the world contains for me, and who fills the 
world, forgive me for all the little stratagems I am going to 
make use of so as to hide the secret of our hearts. 

Great God! how lovely you looked when I saw you on 
Sunday in your pretty violet gown. Ah! how you have hit 
off all my whims! Why did you want me to say so many 
things to you which I only wished to express by my looks? 
Ideas of this sort lose their force when translated into words. 
I would like to communicate them from soul to soul by the 
flames of a glance. 

Now, my spouse, my adored one, be assured that, 
although I write to you, pressed by time, sad or joyous, 
there is in my soul an immense love for you, that you fill 
my heart and my life, that, if I do not always express this 
love to you well, nothing will alter it, that it will bloom 
always fairer, fresher, more gracious, because it is a true 
love, and because genuine love is ever increasing. It is a 
beautiful plant growing from year to year in the heart, ever 
extending its palms and branches, doubling every season its 
glorious clusters and perfumes; and, my dear life, tell me, 
repeat to me always, that nothing will bruise its bark or its 
delicate leaves, that it will grow larger in both our hearts, 
loved, free, watched over, like a life within our life, only one 
life! Oh, how I love you! and what balm this love sheds 
on me, so that I feel sorrow is not possible! You are my 
strength, you see. 

Well, my darling Eva, I must say good-bye; not good-bye 
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for ever, but till we meet again soon at Geneva, on the dth 
of November. And if you are going to come to Paris, tell 
me quickly. 

I have, however, not said anything to you that I wanted 
to say to you: how true and loving I found you, how you 
responded to every fibre of my heart, and even to my 
caprices. Good heavens! I have often been so absorbed, 
in spite of the nonsense I had to talk, that I gave you no 
answer when you asked me whether books are well bound 
at Saint Petersburg. 

Dear angel, you give an inestimable value to my hours. 
Judge of what a thing is to me when it comes from the fact 
that my desire is to live really in you in place of living there 
in thought. 

Well, a short good-bye. Work will make the time that 
separates us pass rapidly. What glorious days were those at 
Neufchatel. Say, shall we make pilgrimages to the spot? 
Ah! my angel, now that I have seen you, I can see you 
again in thought. 

Well, a thousand kisses full of my soul. Would that I 
could encompass you with them! Ah! my God, the 
sweetest of all, I am dreaming of it once more! 


XIV. 
To Mapame Hanska, Poste Restrants, GENEVa. 


Paris, Sunday, October 18th, 1833. 
My Daruine Love,—I have not written to you now for 
nearly three days, and this would be very bad indeed if 
you were not my beloved spouse. But the work has been 
so absorbing, the difficulties are so great!—Poor angel, I 
would much prefer to speak to you the flattering words of 
which my soul is full for you than to relate to you my 
troubles. As for my life, it is immovably settled, as, I 
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think, I have already told you. Going to bed at six o’clock, 
after my dinner, rising up at midnight, there I am, bent 
over that table you know of, seated on that arm-chair which 
you can see, beside that fire-place which has warmed me 
for the last six years, and working on till midday. Next 
come business appointments, the details of existence which 
one must attend to: then, frequently, at four o’clock, a 
bath; after that, dinner at five. And I begin again 
intrepidly, swimming in work, living in that white dressing- 
gown with the silk sash which you must be acquainted with. 
There are authors who come to waste my time, to take away 
from me an hour or two; but oftener the anxieties and 
obligations are fixed, and the reappearances uncertain. 

And now, after all, here I am on the point of concluding a 
treaty which is going to re-echo through our world of envy, 
jealousy, and stupidity, and to make yellower still the yellow 
bile of those who have the audacity to wish to walk in my 
shadow. A rather respectable publishing firm has pur- 
chased for twenty-seven thousand francs the edition of the 
«« Etudes de Moours du XIX. Siécle’?; twelve octavo volumes 


1 As there is frequent mention in this correspondence of these 
volumes, here is a correct statement of the dates of their appearance, 
as well as that of the contents of each volume. The works completely 
unpublished and those which had already appeared in the reviews but 
had not been published in volumes are here marked in italics :— 

First part: December, 1833, dated 1834, ‘‘ Vig DE PRoviNcE.” 
Volume I. Fugénie Grandet. Volume II. “Le Message.” “Les 
Célibataires” (Le Curé de Tours). ‘La Femme Abandonnée.” “La 
‘“‘Grenadiere.” L’Iilustre Gaudissart. 

Second Part: March 15th, 1834. ‘Vim ParistEnNE.” Volume II. 
Les Marana. Histoire des Treize. 1. Ferragus. Volume III. Histoire 
des Treize. 2. Ne towchez pas la Hache (La Duchesse de Langeais). 
3. “La Fille des Yeux d’ Or” (‘‘ Le Début”). 

Third Part: September 19th, 1834, “Vie Privér.” Volume III. 
Balthasar Claés, ow la Recherche del Absolu. Volume IV. Same story 

La Femme de Trente Ans). Some unpublished chapters. 

Fourth Part: May 1st, 1835. “Vis PrivsE.” Volume I. ‘“ Le Bal 
de Sceaux.” ‘‘Gloire et Malheur” (La Maison de Chat qui pelote). 
“La Vendetta.” ‘‘ Viz PARISIENNE.’’ Volume lV. Histoire des Treize. 
3. La Fille des Yeux d’Or (end). ‘‘ Profil de Marquise” (‘‘ Etude de 
Femme”). ‘‘Sarrazine.” ‘La Comtesse & deux Maris (‘‘ Le Colonel 
Chabert”). ‘‘ Madame Fermiane.” 
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composed of the third edition of the ‘‘ Scénes de Vie privée,” 
the first of the ‘‘ Scenes de la Vie de Province,” and the first 
of the ‘‘Scénes de la Parisienne.’’ On the other hand, the 
printer who owes me a thousand crowns pays them back to me 
in the transaction. This gives me ten thousand crowns. 
There is something to make all the drones, the barkers, and 
the literary people roar! Behold me, with the exception of 
what I owe to my mother, freed from my debts, and at 
liberty, in seven months, to go where I like! If our great 
affair succeeds, I shall be rich and I can do what I want to 
do for my-mother, and have a pillow, a piece of bread, and 
a white handkerchief for my old age. 

Alas, my well-beloved angel, in order to arrive at this 
agreement, it was necessary to take engagements on myself, 
to rush about, to leave my house at nine o’clock in the 
morning, after the night’s work. I shall have none the less 
anxiety as to the payments, for publishers have always to 
get credit. My vigils, my labours, all that is most sacred 
for me in the world, may he compromised. The publisher 
in this case is a lady,'a widow whom I have never seen and 
with whom I am not acquainted. I shall not send off this 
letter until the signatures are attached on both sides, so 
that my missive may bring you good news with regard to 
my interests; but there are two other negotiations on hand 
which are not less important, though too long to explain to 
you, and of which I shall only tell you the results. 

I have a quarter of ‘‘Les Aventures d’une idée 
heureuse ”’ written, and am well on the way towards finish- 
ing it; ‘‘Hugénie Grandet,’ one of my most finished 


Fifth Part: September 15th, 1885. ‘‘ Vie Priviéz.”? Volume IT 
La Fleur des Pois (Le Contrdt de Mariage). “La Paix de Ménage ” 
‘Vin PaRIsIENNE.” Volume I. “La Femme Vertueuse” (Une 
Double Famille”). ‘‘La Bourse.” ‘‘ Papa Gobseck.” 

Sixth Part: February, 1837, ‘‘Vim pr Provinces.” Volume IIT 
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pictures, is half completed. I am quite satisfied with it, 
‘‘ Hugénie Grandet”’ is unlike anything I have painted up to 
the present. To invent “ Eugénie Grandet,”’ after ‘‘ Madame 
Jules ’’—this is, without vanity, a proof of talent. Havel told 
you that our paper cannot be made at Angouléme? I received 
this answer yesterday from my lady-friend in Angouléme. 
I shall go to Angouléme in a fewdays. Iam obliged to take 
a run down to Saintes, the capital of Saintonge, in order to 
study the faubourg in which lived Bernard de Palissy, the 
hero of the ‘*‘ Souffrances d’un Inventeur,’’ which I shall 
write very rapidly at Angouléme on my return from Saintes.} 
Saintes is a dozen leagues away from Angouléme, further on, 
near the hills. I am going to bring back your quince 
marmalade? from Orleans myself. I have already your 
peaches from Tours. I am still waiting till my jeweller 
permits me to write to you more plainly, but Fossin is a 
king, he is a power, and, when one wants things well done, 
one has to kiss the devil’s spur which people call patience. 

Ido not say to you that I received with great pleasure s 
the letter in which you are no longer annoyed, and in which 
you tell me the story of that monster of an Englishman. 
There is what a husband is; a lover would have twisted the 
Englishman’s neck. A duel! May the God of vengeance 
make him meet some maid of an inn who will give him a 
disease and inflict a thousand ills on him! MHaving regard 
to the character of this gentleman, my wish will, I expect, 
be accomplished. 

There is at least some love in your letter, my dear loved 
one. The other was so sad. Good God! how can you 
abandon yourself to a single moment of doubt, or have any 
apprehension. By-the-bye, some friends came to let me 
know that it was rumoured I had gone to Switzerland after 

1 This project was not carried out, and Balzac afterwards gave the 


title of ‘‘Les Souffrances de l’Inventeur” to the third part of the 
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2 A preserve made at Orleans. 
3 <¢ Con gran piacer.” 
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a woman who actually came from Odessa. But luckily 
other persons have said I was following Madame de la ; 
and others again that I had been at Besancon about a big 
commercial speculation. The author of the invention of the 
rendezvous is, I believe, Gosselin, the publisher, who sent 
me a letter five months ago from Russia. Finally, others 
said I had not left Paris, and that I was at Sainte Pelagie, 
that in fact they had scen me there. There is Paris for 
you. ) 

Good-bye, my dear idolized one, till to-morrow. Good- 
bye for to-day. Nevertheless I ought to tell you the 
thoughts on which I have been galloping for the last three 
days, the pleasant little quarters of an hour I give myself 
when I have finished a certain number of pages. I see 
once more the Val de Travers; I begin my five days over 
again, and they are contained with all their joys in fifteen 
minutes ; the most trifling incidents come back. Now itis 
a view of that beautiful forehead, then a word, or, better 
again, the flame lighted by Sev——. Oh! my darling, how 
adorably loving you are and how stupid you are at the same 
time to have any fear. No, no, my darling Eva, I am not 
one of those who punish a woman for her love. Ah! how 
I should have liked to remain half a day kneeling at your 
feet with my head on your lap, dreaming beautiful dreams, 
telling you my thoughts with languor, with rapture, some- 
times not speaking at all, but pressing my lips to your 
gown! Oh, God! how sweet that day would be when I 
could play freely with you as a child plays with his mother. 
O my well-beloved Eva, the day of my days, the light of my 
nights, my hope, my adored one, my entirely beloved one, 
my only darling, when can I see you? Is it an illusion? 
have I seen you? Have I seen you enough to be able to 
say that I have seen you? 

Ye gods! how I love your accent, just a shade thick, 
your mouth of kindness, of voluptuousness—allow me to say 
it of you, my angel of love. 


Jae 
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I am working night and day in order to go and see you 
for a fortnight in December. I shall pass over the Jura 
covered with snow, but I shall be thinking of the snowy 
shoulders of my love, my well-beloved. Ah! to breathe 
in your hair, to hold your hand, to clasp you in my arms— 
it is from these I get my courage! Some of my friends here 
are stupefied at the savage will-power I am displaying at 
this moment. Ah! they do not know my darling, my sweet 
darling, she whose mere image robs grief of its stings. Yes, 
Parisina and her lover must have died without feeling the 
stroke of the axe, if they thought of each other. 

One kiss, my angel of the earth, one kiss tasted slowly, 
and then good night! Too long has the nightingale been 
singing. I have been tempted to write to you—and 
«‘ Hugénie Grandet”’ chiding. 

Saturday, 12th, midday. 

Our protocols are now exchanged, the consideration for the 
agreement has been settled, and the signature is to take 
place to-morrow. But to-morrow all may be changed. I 
have scarcely done any of ‘‘ Hugénie Grandet”’ or ‘Les 
Aventures d’une Idée.”” There are moments when the 
imagination jolts and does not move on. In the next place, 
‘“‘ T’EHurope Littéraire’”’ has not arrived. I am too proud 
to set my feet there since they acted so badly towards me. 
So I have been without money since my return. I am 
waiting. They ought to have come yesterday to explain 
matters ; they did not. They ought to come to-day. 

My poor angel, at this moment the price of ‘‘ Hugénie 
Grandet”’ is alarge sumfor me. Herel am then beginning 
once more my vacation of wretchedness. I shall never fail 
to be like Raphael in his attic. Ihave still to enjoy my 
latest distresses for a year, and to console myself with noble 
pride, of which others know nothing. 

T am rather fatigued, but the pain in my side has yielded 
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to the fixed habit of sitting on my arm-chair, to that 
tranquillity which monachises me. 

For the moment, my fantasies are calmed; when there is 
scarcity at home, I never bestow a thought on my desires. 
My silver chafing dishes have been melted down. I no 
longer think about them. No more October dinners. But, 
then, I have so much enjoyment in the thought of the things 
T have not, and these desires render them so precious to me 
when I do possess them! Here have I been for two years, 
from month to month, counting on a remnant of my chafing 
dishes for my table, and they have vanished. I have a 
heap of little blessings of this sort. They make me cling 
fondly to the nest in which I dwell; and this, too, is what 
makes me love you so much—it is this perpetual desire. 
Those who speak of me as wicked, scoffing and deceitful, 
scarcely understand the innocence of my life, my life of a 
bird, finding the materials for this nest, twig after twig, toy- 
ing with a piece of straw before carrying it there. 

O dear confidante of my most secret thoughts, dear 
precious conscience, you will know some day, you, 
companion of love, how much you are loved, you who, 
having come on faithful wing towards your spouse, have 
not rejected him after seeing him. How afraid I was of not 
pleasing you! Pray assure me that you love the man after 
having loved the mind and the heart; since the mind and 
the heart have pleased you, I cannot have a doubt of it. 

My idol, my Eva, welcome, well-beloved, if you knew 
how much all you have done and all you have said has taken 
hold of me, oh! no, you could not have these doubts, these 
dishonouring fears. Do not talk to me any more as you 
have done, saying to me, ‘‘ You will not love a woman who 
comes to you, who, who, who, &¢.—’’ you know what I 
mean. 

Angel, the angels have been actually compelled to come 
down from heaven ; we cannot go up to them. In the next 
place, it is they who carry us off on their white wings into 
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their own spheres where we love, and where joys are 
thoughts. 

Farewell, then, my treasure, my happiness, you towards 
whom all my desires take flight, you who make me adore 
solitude because it is full of you. Farewell, but only till to- 
morrow. My people are coming at noon for the agreement. 
This letter will set forth bringing you good or bad news, but 
it will bring you so much love that it will give you perpetual 
delight. 

Sunday, 18th, nine o’clock. 

My Daruine Love, my Eva,—The business is concluded ! 
They will all burst with jealousy. My ‘ Etudes de Mceurs 
du XIXe Siécle” has been purchased for twenty-seven 
thousand frances. The publisher is going to ring the changes 
about it. Since the twenty-five volumes of Chateaubriand 
were purchased for two hundred thousand franes there has 
not really been a sale like this for ten years. They take a 
year to sell... 

Ah! your letter has arrived. I read it. 

My divine love! how silly you are; Madame de S——! 
I am at variance with her; for not having ever wished to 
speak a word to her, I did not even want to salute her 
daughter, Madame d’O ? Alas! I have met her, this 
Madame de § at Madame d’A——’s house this winter. 

She came over to me, and said to me: “She is not 
there’ (she was speaking of Madame de C ), “will you 
be as severe as at Aix?” I said to her, pointing towards 
her lover, the former lover of Madame d’A , a Portuguese 
count: ‘‘ But he is there!’’ The duchess burst out laugh- 
ing. 

O my heavenly angel, Madame de S——,—if you saw 
her, you would realize how atrocious this calumny is! . . - 
Your Polish ladies have seen too much of Madame de C—— 
to pay attention to Madame de S , who was paying 
court to her. But I was at Aix with Madame de C ; 
and we have dined together. As for the marquise, I assure 
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you, the portrait you have drawn of her makes me die with 
laughter. There is something in it, but she is changed. 
Fresh, yes; without heart, yes—at least, I think so. She 
will be always sacred to me; but in the chattering of your 
fair Poles there was just enough of truth to circulate the 
slander. 

My idolized love, no more doubts, never more, you under- 
stand! I love only you, I can love only you. Hva is your 
symbolic name. There is something better, I have not 
loved anyone in the past as I feel Ilove you. To you all 
my life of- love may belong. 

Good-bye, my breath, I wish I could communicate to these 
pages the virtue of talismans, that you felt my soul envelop- 
ing you. Good-bye, my well-beloved. I have kissed this 
page; I enclose a leaf of my last rose, a petal of my 
jessamine. You are to my mind, so to speak, the very basis 
of intelligence, the substance of everything. 

‘“‘ Hugénie Grandet’’ is an attractive book. You will soon 
have a copy of it in Geneva. 

Well, good-bye, you whom I yearn to see, to feel, to clasp, 
good-bye. Could I not then find a way toclasp you? How 
fruitless are the riches of imagination! My dear light, I 
kiss you with ardour, a lifelong embrace, an outpouring 
of soul, without a parallel in my existence. 

My angel, I have given you no answer as to the cry I 
uttered on the crét, about Madame de C and the son 
M., who died for his mother-in-law. I leave that for to- 
morrow. You must have laughed heartily at my assumed 
air of ferocity. 

Mind, do not address your letter to me poste restante. 


ae 
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XV. 


Paris, Sunday, October 20th, 18383. 


Waar, my love! fears, torments? You must have received, 
I expect, the two first letters which I have written to you 
since my return. What? is the best course, then, to avoid 
giving yourself the slightest pain, to make for yourself a 
cloudless sky? What? you have not counted on a day’s 
delay, an hour of fatigue? Great God! Great God! what 
is to be done ? 

I write to you every day. If you want to receive a letter 
every three days in place of every eight days, say so, speak, 
give your orders. I will do anything in order to prevent a 
single evil thought coming into your heart. 

If you knew the pain your letter has given me! You do 
not know me yet. All these things give me annoyance. 
But I freely forgive you the slight worry your letter has 
caused me, since it still gives me to understand that you 
love me. 

I have good news to tell you—I believe that the ‘‘ Etudes 
des Mceurs”’ will be a completed transaction on Thursday, 
and that I shall have as debtor one of the most solid 
publishing firms in the trade. That is something. 

Forgive me, my dear Eva, for talking about my mercan- 
tile affairs; but it is the thing that gives me peace: it is 
what will permit me without doubt to go to Geneva. Alas! 
I will not be able to go perhaps as early as December, because 
I cannot go there till I have finished the first part of these 
«« Etudes.” 

Good Heavens! I bless this paper which you will hold 
in your hand; I would like it to bring you my love and my 
heart, so that you should not have these wicked thoughts. 
It is degrading, my darling. Love cannot go on without 


trust. 
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Well, good-bye, I must go back to “‘ Hugénie Grandet ”’ 
which is making good progress. I have all Monday and 
part of Tuesday to do it in. 

Good-bye, my angel of love ; good-bye, dear treasure ; do 
ill-treat me—I have a heart just as sensitive as a woman’s 
can be, and I love you better or worse, for I go to rest without 
fear on your dear heart and kiss both your eyes—everything ! 

Goodbye, till to-morrow. 


ANE: 


To Mapame Hanska, Poste RESTANTE, GENEVA. 
Paris, Wednesday, October 23rd, and 
Sunday, October 27th, 1833. 

To you, my love, a thousand tendernesses. Yesterday, I 
have been rushing about the whole day; I found myself so 
fatigued that I allowed myself to sleep all night, and then I 
made a mental prayer to my idol. I went to sleep in sweet 
thoughts of you, as, if married, I should have slept in the 
arms of my well-beloved. Good heavens; I am terrified to 
see how much my life is yours! With what rapidity it 
rushes towards your heart. Your arteries beat as much for 
me as for yourself. Adored darling, how much good your 
letters do me! I believe in you, you see, as I believe in my 
respiration! I am with regard to this bliss like a child, like 
a man of science, like a fool taking care of tulips! I weep 
with rage at not being near you. I collect all my ideas in 
order to develop this love, and I am here watching 
incessantly for it to increase without obstructions. Is there 
not something in this of the child, the man of science, and 
the botanist? So, my angel, do not commit any follies. 
No, do not quit the stake to which you are attached, my 
poor little she-goat. Your lover will come when you ery 
out. But you have made me shudder. Do not deceive 
yourself; my dear Eva, a letter so carefully folded and 
sealed would not be returned to Madame Henriette Borel 
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without being looked at. There are such things as clever 
dissimulations. Now, I implore you, take a carriage so as 
never to get wet in going to the post. Besides, it is always 
cold in the Rue du Rhone. Go there every Wednesday, 
since the letters posted here on Sunday will reach you on 
Wednesday. However urgent the matter may be, I shall 
never post letters to you except on Sunday. Burn the 
envelopes. Let Henriette scold the post-office official for 
having delivered her letter which was to be left till called 
for, but let her scold him laughingly, for officials are spite- 
ful. They would be capable of saying on Wednesday that 
there were no letters, and of then sending them on so as to 
cause some mishap. O my angel, misfortunes never come 
save from letters. I beg of you on my knees, have a place, 
a cave, a mine, to conceal the treasures of our love. Take 
care not to give yourself a single disquietude on the subject. 

Now, is not the Countess P that lovely Greek with 
whom P. was smitten, who married a doctor, then married 
General de N , and after that Count L P Abe 
she is, do not confide to her the least thing about your love, 
my poor unsuspecting sheep. If she has any proof of it, 
well, confess, but it is only necessary to make such a confes- 
sion when we cannot do otherwise, and, then, one should 
make a merit of an admission which has been forced. You 
are the judge of the occasion; but, when Iam at Geneva, 
you understand that the people who rush after two ideas, 
and who assume there is evil where there is none, will know 
how to guess the truth. 

Now, when I read your letters, I am at Geneva; I see 
everything. Good heavens! what grace and charm there are 
in your letters! Ah! my angel of love, yes, certainly, I 
shall be at Geneva precisely when you like. But take into 
account that your letter will not arrive for four days, and 
that it will take four days for me to arrive; that makes 
eight days. 

My beloved angel, do not share my misfortunes save so 
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far as you must be concerned about them; but Heaven has 
given me all the courage required to bear them. I would 
not care to have a single one of my thoughts hidden, and I 
tell you everything. But do not put yourself into a fever 
about them. Yes, the sending of newspapers to you is an 
indignity. Tell me who has been capable of this atrocious 
jest. It would mean a duel between him and me. LEvery- 
one who inflicts a wound on you will be my deadly enemy ; 
but enemy in Arab fashion with an oath of vengeance. 

My dear happiness, there is not a voice here in my 
favour ; everyone is hostile to me. I must give way to it. 
They treat me, in truth, like a man of genius ; that is some- 
thing to be proud of. I must redouble my cares and 
courage to leap over this last step. I am preparing for 
them fine subjects for inspiring hatred. J am working with 
unexampled obstinacy. 

I can only write the open letter to you next week, for I 
want to have the packet contain everything. So much the 
better if I am accused; the recollection will be only the 
more precious. 

My darling, you can certainly say that you saw me at 
Neufchatel, for this is no more to be concealed than the nose 
in the middle of one’s face. It will get known; so it must 
be told, soul of my soul. 

You see I reply to everything you say to me in your letter, 
but in higgledy-piggledy fashion. I hasten to have done 
with what I call the business of our love, in order to talk 
love to you. 

What ? you have read the ‘‘ Contes Drolatiques ”’ with the 
permission of your spouse of love? Inquisitive being! O 
my angel, it is necessary to have a heart pure as yours is 
pure, in order to read and appreciate the flavour of ‘ Le 
Péché Véniel.’”” It is a diamond of ingenuousness. But 
darling, you have been very audacious. I am afraid of your 
loving me less. It is necessary to know so well our national 
literature, the grand majestic literature, of thefifteenth century, 
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so scintillating with genius, so free in its aspect, so full of 
forcible words which, at that period, had not yet become 
degenerated in meaning, that I have fears on my own account. 
I repeat to you, then: if there is in me anything that can live, 
it is these ‘“ Contes.’”” The man who writes a hundred of 
them cannot die. Read over again the epilogue of the second 
batch, and form your own opinion. Above all, take those books 
as careless arabesques traced with love. What do you say 
about the ‘‘succube”’ ? My dear well-beloved, that story cost 
me six months’ torture. It made me sick. I believe your 
criticisms are without foundation. The trial of the supposed 
poisoners of the Dauphin was held at Moulins by Chancellor 
Paget, before the captivity of Francis I. I have not time to 
verify it. She was Dauphine in 1536,I believe. Yes, the 
battle of Pavia was in 1525; you are right. I believe you 
are right as to the Constable ; it was the Duc Frangois de 
Montmorency who married the Duchesse de Farnese, but 
all this is disputed. I will verify it carefully, and will 
correct it in the second edition. 

Thanks, my love; enlighten me, and for as many faults 
as you find, so many tender thanks. Nevertheless, in these 
«« Contes,’ there must be inaccuracies in costume, but there 
must not be misrepresentations. 

Enough of chat, my darling love, my cherished Eva. 
Here is nearly half a night employed on you, and on writing 
to you. Good heavens, let it be paid back to me in caresses. 
I must, my angel, resume my drudgery; but it will not be 
without having laid before you here all the flowers of my 
heart, a thousand tendernesses, a thousand caresses, all the 
vows of a poor solitary who lives between his thoughts and 
his love. 

Good-bye, my cherished beauty; one kiss on those 
beautiful red lips, so fresh, so tender, a kiss which goes far, 
which encompasses you. I do not say good-bye to you. 
Oh! when shall I have your dear portrait? If you happen 
to get it mounted, let it be kept between two enamel plates 
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and let the whole of it not be thicker than a five-franc piece, 
for I wish to wear it always over my heart. It will be 
my talisman; I shall feel it there; I shall gather strength 
and courage from it. From it will dart forth the rays of 
that fame which I want to be so great, so wide, so radiant, 
to envelop you in its light! 

Well I must quit you, always with regret. But once free 
and without worries, what sweet pilgrimage! This is the 
reason why I work so hard. Ah, God! how happy the rich 
are. They travel post haste and fly like swallows. Butmy 
thought. travels more quickly, and every night it creeps 
around your heart, your head, it covers you! 

So good-bye till to-morrow. I must go to-morrow to the 
Duchesse d’A I will tell you why when I have come 
back. 


Thursday, 24th. 

This morning, my darling love, I have already been dis- 
appointed in an endeavour which might have been fortunate. 
I went to offer to a capitalist, who is entitled to the 
indemnities agreed upon between us for works promised 
and not finished, a certain number of copies of the ‘‘ Htudes 
des Mceurs.’’ I made him a proposal of five thousand 
francs at the end of a quarter instead of three thousand due. 
He refused everything, even my signature and a bill, telling 
me that my fortune was in my talent, and that I might die. 
This scene was one of the most shameful that ever happened 
in my experience. Gobseck was a trifle in comparison; I 
have reddened more at having to submit to contact with a 
soul of iron. Some day I will describe it. I went to the 
Duchesse’s house to get her to undertake similar to that of 
the man who had the action against me, her publisher, who 
tried to strangle me. Will she succeed? I am in the 
agonies of expectation, and it is necessary for me to have all 
serenity, all the calm demanded by my gigantic labours. 

My angel, I cannot go to Geneva till the first part of my 
‘‘ Htudes des Moeurs ” has made its appearance in print, and 
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the second is quite on the way. When this is done, I shall 
have a fortnight, perhaps twenty days, to myself. Every- 
thing will depend on the more or less money I shall have, 
for I have an important repayment to make at the end of 
December. Iam satisfied with my publisher ; he is active ; 
he does not put on the airs of a fine gentleman; he attends 
to my enterprise as a speculation, and considers it remark- 
ably profitable. It is bound to be a success, a big success. 
“‘Hugénie Grandet”’ is a striking work. I have nearly all 
my ideas for the parts which remain to be done in these 
twelve volumes. My mode of living is now perfectly regu- 
lated: I rise at midnight, having gone to bed at six in the 
evening ; every three days I take a bath; and I devote 
fourteen hours to work and two to walking. I plunge into 
my ideas, and from time to time your dear head appears 
like a ray of sunshine. O my dear Eva, I have no longer 
anyone but you in the world. My life is centred on your 
dear heart. I breathe, think, and work, through you alone, 
and for you. What a glorious life: love and thought! but 
what a misfortune to find one’s self in the embarrassment of 
want even down to the last moment! How dearly nature 
sells us happiness! I shall have to go through six months 
more of toils, privations, and struggles before I am 
completely happy. But how many things may happen in 
six months? My beautiful secret life consoles me for every- 
thing. You would shudder if I told you all my sufferings, 
which, like Napoleon on the field of battle, I forget. When 
I sit down at my little table, well, for my part, I laugh, I am 
at rest. That little table, it will belong to my darling, to 
my Eva, to my wife. I have owned it for ten years; it has 
seen all my woes, wiped away all my tears, known all my 
plans, heard all my thoughts; my arm has well-nigh worn 
it away by dint of passing over it while I am writing. 

Well, well! my jeweller is out of town. I have no 
confidence in any other. Anna’s cross will be delayed. 
This annoys me more than my own worries at the eve of the 
month. Your quince marmalade is being sent on to Paris. 
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My dear treasure, I have no news to tell you; I go 
nowhere, and see nobody. You will find nothing in my 
letters except yourself, my inexhaustible love for you. Be 
prudent, my dear diamond. Oh! tell me truly that you 
will love me always, for I, you see, Eva, I love you for all 
my life. There are no more women in the world; there is 
none but you. I am happy in having the consciousness of 
my love, in being absorbed in something immense, in living 
in the bounded eternity which we can give to a sentiment, 
but which is eternity for us. Oh! let me take you, in 
thought, in my arms, clasp you, keep your head pressed to 
my heart, and innocently kiss your forehead! My darling, 
now, at a distance, I can express my love to you. I feel 
that I can love you always, find each day in my heart a 
stronger love than that of the day before, speak sweeter 
words to you every day. I love you more each day, you find 
a better dwelling-place each day in my heart. Never betray 
a love so great. I have now only you in the world; and it 
will only be at Geneva that you will realize all there is in 
what I have said. For the moment know that Madame de 
C—— has written this morning to me, saying we must not 
see each other again; she is offended about a letter, and I 
about many other things. Reassure yourself, there is no 
love in this! Good heavens! how much I am left to 
myself! How deep my solitude is becoming! I am 
beginning to be subjected to persecution in literature. To 
fulfil my latest obligations, I have to remain at home 
plunged in continual, stupendous labour. Ah! how quickly 
my soul rushes forth from this prison to join your soul, 
sweet habitation of my love ! 

I have stopped at this point to think of you. I have 
abandoned myself to my reveries; my eyes are filled with 
tears, tears of happimess. I cannot express to you my 
thoughts, 1 send you a kiss full of love.- Divine my soul ! 


Nos 
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Saturday, 26th. 

Yesterday, my beloved treasure, I had to keep rushing 
about on some business, business of a pressing character. 
At night I had to correct some volumes which must be in 
the press on Monday. No reply from the Duchesse. Oh! 
she will not succeed; I am too fortunate in the beautiful 
regions of the soul and of thought, to be equally fortunate 
in the sordid affairs of everyday life. I have several letters 
to write ; my work carries me along, and I fall into arrears 
with my correspondence. How powerful is the domination 
of thought! I can sleep in peace on a rotten board. This 
is the only way to describe my situation. So much money 
to pay, and nothing to do it with, save the pen I am writing 
to you with. Oh! no; I have two of them, my love; yours 
is only used for my letters to you; it usually lasts six 
months. 

I have corrected ‘“‘La Femme Abandonnée,”’ ‘ Le 
Message,” and “‘ Les Celibataires.” This has occupied me 
for twenty-six hours since Thursday. But I must pay 
attention to the newspapers. It is no small matter to 
manage the French public. To make it favourably disposed 
towards a work in twelve volumes is an enterprise; it is a 
campaign. What contempt one throws on men by setting 
them in motion, and seeing them at close quarters! Some 
are bought. My publisher has told me the rate of payment 
for buying up the consciences of all the newspaper critics. 
And I am to receive a single one of these fellows! Let me 
rather die in obscurity ! To-morrow I shall resume my manu- 
seript work. I want to finish either ‘‘ Hugénie Grandet”’ or 
‘Les Aventures d’une Idée Heureuse.”’ It is five o’clock, 
I am going to dine, to take my sole meal, to go then to bed 
and sleep. I always go to sleep thinking of you, recalling 
one sweet moment at Neufchitel, returning there in thought, 
and I quit the visible world, carrying with me one of your 
smiles, or hearing some of the words you uttered. 

Have I told you that people from Berlin, from Vienna, 
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and from Hamburg, had complimented me on my success 
in Germany, where, these gracious persons tell me, nobody 
is talked about but your Honoré. This was at Gerard's, 
but I should have told you this. I would like the entire 
earth to speak of me with admiration, so that-when I laid 
my head on your lap, the world should be yours. 

Farewell for to-day, my angel. Till to-morrow, take my 
caresses, my words laden with love and desires. I will 
write to you after I have received the letter which, no doubt, 
will reach me to-morrow. Dear heavenly day. I would 
like to invent words and caresses for you alone. I imprint 
on this letter a kiss. 

Sunday, 27th. 

What! my dear love, no letters! What wretchedness not 
to know what you are thinking of. Oh! send me two letters 
a week; let me get one on Wednesday and the other on 
Sunday, I have waited till the last moment for the courier. 
I can only say a few words to you. Do not make me suffer ; 
be as punctual as possible: my life is in your hands. 

I have had no answer as to my negotiations. 

Good-bye, my dear breath. This last page will bring you 
a thousand caresses, my heart, and some disquietudes. My 
darling, you spoke to me of a cold, of the state of your 
health; oh! to be so far from you! Great heavens! great 
heavens! all the pangs I have to endure in my own life 
grow pale before the thought that you are enduring any 
pain. 

Till to-morrow, angel! I shall have a letter from you 
to-morrow. At this moment my head is in a whirl. Well, 
my good genius, my dear spouse, a thousand flowers of love 
are here for you. 
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XVII. 


To Mapame Hanska, Poste Restrants, GENEVA. 


Paris, Monday, October 28th, 1833. 
I Have your letter, my love. How many pangs do not one 
day’s delay make us endure? Good-bye till to-morrow. I 
will tell you why I am unable to reply to you to-day. 
Tuesday, 29th. 

My darling Eva, I have from four to five thousand frances 
to pay on Thursday, and, literally speaking, I have not a 
sou. These are little battles to which I have become 
inured. Since my infancy I have not yet possessed two 
sous that I could look upon as my own property. I have 
always been victorious until to-day. So now I must rush 
about through the world of money to make up the sum I 
want. I lose my time; I keep tramping all over the city. 
One man is out of town; another hesitates; my securities 
seem doubtful to him. Nevertheless, I have bills for ten 
thousand francs in circulation. Finally, to-morrow evening, 
at the end of the time allowed me, I shall be able to meet 
my obligations. The two days I am losing make a horrible 
discount. 

I have only told you these things in order to give you an 
idea of the difficulties of my life. It is a fight for money, a 
battle against the envious, perpetual struggles with my 
subjects, physical struggles, moral struggles, and, if I failed 
to triumph even once, I would simply be dead. 

Beloved angel, may you be a thousand times blest for 
your drop of water, for your offer ; it is all for me and still 
it is nothing. You see what a thousand francs would be 
when ten thousand a month are required. IfI could find 
nine, I could find twelve. But I would have liked, when I 
read that delightful passage in your letter, to have been able 
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to plunge my hand into the sea, and draw forth all the 
pearls in it, and sew in your beautiful black hair. Angel of 
devotion and of love, your own dear, adorable soul is there. 
But what are all the pearls in the sea? I have poured out 
on your letter two tears of joy, of gratitude, of voluptuous 
tenderness, which, for you, for me, are worth the riches of 
the entire world—is that not so, my Eva, my idol? While 
reading this, feel that you are pressed by an arm intoxicated 
with love, and take the kiss which I send you in imagination. 
You will find a thousand of them on the rose-leaf which will 
be in my letter to you. 

Let us put aside this miserable question of money. I 
must tell you, however, that the two most important 
negotiations which I relied on in order to extricate myself 
have failed. You make me too happy; my good fortune of 
soul and heart is too great for me to have also material 
success. I am atoning for my bliss. 

Heavenly powers! to whom do you think I could write, I 
who have no time on my hands? My love, be perfectly 
calm ; my heart can only bloom in the depths of your heart. 
Write to others? shed on others the perfume of my most 
secret thoughts? Have you really dreamed of such a thing ? 
No, no, all my life is yours, my dearest moments are yours. 
When I rise up at midnight, I begin my labours with the 
little bit of conversation we have together. Noble and dear 
spouse of my heart, be tranquil. You have asked me for 
fresh assurances with regard to your letters; ask me for no 
more. Every precaution has been taken to have all you have 
written to me treated as avowals of love confided from heart 
to heart between two caresses. No trace! the cedar-box is 
closed; no power can open it, and the personon whom the duty 
is cast of burning it if I died is one Jacquet, the original of 
Jacquet, whose name is Jacquet, one of my friends, a poorclerk 
of iron integrity, tempered like an Eastern sabre. See, my 
love, I have not reposed confidence either in the dilecta or 
in my sister. Do not speak to me about it any more. I 
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understand the importance of your vow ; I love you all the 
more for it, if that were possible, and, as you are all my 
religion, as you are a God whom I idolize, your desires are 
fanatically carried into effect by me. What is this about 
your orders? Oh, no, do not go to Fribourg! I adore you 
when you are religious, but no confession, no Jesuits. 
Remain at Geneva. 

My jeweller is not coming back; this causes me a little 
vexation. My consignment is kept late, but it is a fact that 
the ‘‘ Caricature” is not yet bound, and I want you to 
receive everything I promised to send you. 

Good heavens! your letter has renewed my soul! You 
are very ravishing, my playful angel, my pretty flower. Oh! 
tell me quite everything! For my part I wish I had more 
time to relate the events of my life to you better. But 
behold me, with twelve volumes awaiting publication on my 
hands, like a convict in his manacles. 

I paid a visit this morning to Madame Delphine de 
Girardin. I had to ask her to get a situation for a poor man 
who was recommended to me by the lady of Angouléme, 


who frightened me with her stern, laconic missive. The 


suffering of others kills me! My own I am able to bear. 
Madame Delphine has promised me that she will use all her 
influence with Emile de Girardin as soon as he comes back. 

By the way, my love, ‘‘ L’ Europe Littéraire ” is in bank- 
ruptcy. There is to be a meeting of all the shareholders 
to-morrow to consider what steps to take. I shall go there 
at seven o’clock in the evening, and, as it is only a few 
yards away from Madame Delphine’s residence, I am dining 
with her, and shall go to finish the night at Gérard’s. Here 
am I put out of my course for two days. Moreover, in the 
morning, I keep rushing about to get the money I want. 
So already the hundred louis of Mademoiselle Hugéme 
Grandet have vanished in smoke.’ It is necessary to endure 


“ Bugénie Grandet” had begun to appear in ‘‘L’Europe Litté- 
raire,” which could not finish the publication of it. 
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all this patiently. Just like M. de Hanski’s sheep let them- 
selves be sheared. 

For the last three days no more literary work; on the 
other hand, I have been killing myself with making 
business calls. 

My rich love, what can I tell you in order to lull your 
heart to sleep? That my love, the certainty of your affec- 
tion, the sweet hidden life you impose on me, lighten every- 
thing for me, that I laugh at my troubles,—that, in fact, I 
have no troubles! Oh! I love you, my Eva. I love you 
ag you-wish to be loved, without limits. I lke to say so 
to myself. Judge of the bliss with which I repeat it to 
you. 

I must tell you that I do not care for your portrait taken 
at second-hand from a copy. No, no. I have in my heart 
a dear copy which fills me with rapture ; I will wait till you 
get a portrait taken of you from nature and more like you. 
Poor treasure! oh! your shawl! I take a pride in the 
thought that I am the only one in the world who can under- 
stand the pleasure you had in giving it, and also that of 
reading what you have written to me, to one who has done 
such great things, and such little things, such magnificent 
things and such nothings, who out of a straw can construct 
a museum for the heart ! 

My well-beloved, my thoughts develop all the tissues of 
love, and I wish I could display them for you in order to 
make youa rich mantle out of them. I wish you could 
walk on my soul into my heart, in order that you might not 
feel any of the dirt of life ! 

Farewell for to-day, my holy and beautiful creature, you, 
the source of my strength and my‘courage! you who love, 
who are lovely, who possess everything and yet have given 
yourself to the poor young man! Ah! my heart will be 
ever young, fresh, and tender for you. In the immensity of 
days I can see no storm possible that can come from us. I 
shall come to you always with my heart full of love, a smile 
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on my lips, and a soft word ready to caress your ear. My 
Eva, I love you! 
Thursday morning, 81st. 

No more uneasiness—everything is settled! Here are six 
thousand francs found, and five thousand francs paid ! 
There is left to the poor poet five hundred francs in a noble 
bank-bill. There is joy at home. I ask myself if Paris is 
for sale. My love, you will end by understanding a 
bachelor’s life ! 

Yesterday there was uncertainty about everything. In 
two hours’ time everything has been made right. I went to 
look up my doctor, an old friend of my family, and, seeing I 
had nothing to hope for from bankers. . .. Ah! in the 
midst of my hurryings here and there, who should I meet 
but R , who took me by the hand and brought me to his 
wife. They got into a carriage. Caresses, offers of service, 
why did I not come to see them ?—what was the reason of it ? 
A thousand questions, and Madame R again went 
making eyes at me, as she had formerly done at Aix, where 
she wanted to take possession of my portrait by stealth. 

Do you see me then, my love, in conference with a prince 
of money—I who was unable to find four sous? Could any- 
thing be more fantastic than this? Only one word to utter, 
and my bills for twelve thousand francs went into the gulf. 
I said nothing to him about it, and certainly he would not 
have taken a sou of discount. I laughed at this situation 
like one of the blest, as I left him. 

To take up the thread of my discourse, seeing I had 
nothing to hope for from bankers, I remembered that I owed 
my doctor three thousand franes ; I went and paid him with 
one of my commercial notes, and he gave me back seven 
hundred francs, less discount. I went from there to my 
landlord, an old corn-merchant in the Halle; I paid him my 
rent, and he returned to me out of my notes, which he 
accepted, seven hundred francs more, less discount. From 
there I went to my tailor, who very simply took one of my 
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notes for a thousand francs, set it down to his cash account, 
and gave me back a thousand frances ! 

Seeing that I had got my hand in, I jumped into a cab, 
and drove to the house of a friend of mine of twenty years’ 
standing, who happens to be a double millionaire. He had 
at the moment just come back from Berlin. I found him ; 
he rushed to his desk, gave me two thousand francs, and 
took two of my notes on Madame Béchet without looking at 
them. Ho! ho! back I came to my own abode, and sent 
for my wood-merchant and my grocer, to settle my accounts 
with them, and to each of them instead of a bank-note for 
five hundred franes I slipped a bill for five hundred franes. 
Behold me then at four o’clock, free, my payments settled 
for to-day. Here Iam at rest for a month. I resume my 
seat in my fragile swing, and my imagination rocks me to 
sleep. Ecco, Signora ! 

My dear faithful spouse, do I not owe you this faithful 
picture of your Parisian household? Yes, but you see here 
how five thousand francs out of the twenty-seven thousand 
have been eaten up, and I have still ten thousand franes to 
pay before starting for Geneva—three thousand to my 
mother, a thousand to my sister, and six thousand for 
indemnities. Hey, monsieur, where are you to find that 
much? In my ink-bottle, my dearly loved Eva. 

I am dressed like a nobleman; I have dined with Madame 
Delphine, and, after I had assisted at the death-throes of 
‘“‘T’EKurope Littéraire,” I went to enjoy myself at Gérard’s, 
where I paid a compliment to Grisi, whom I had heard the 
night before in “‘ La Gazza Ladra’’ with Rossini, who, having 
met me on the boulevard on Tuesday, compelled me to come 
and talk ‘un poco”’ in his opera-box, and, as on Tuesday 
your poor Honoré had dined with Madame d’ A , who 
had to give him an account of the big negotiation as to the 
indemnities with Mame (which fell through), he had, your 
poor youth, to drown his troubles in harmony. What a life, 


my little puss! What singular discords! What contrasts ! 
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At Gérard’s, I heard the admirable Vigano. She had 
declined to sing, and snubbed everybody. I arrived on the 
scene, asked her for a song, she took her seat at the piano, 
sang, and charmed us. Thiers asked who I was; they told 
him my name; he said: “It is all obvious now.” And the 
artists who were present were astonished. 

The secret of this is that, last winter, I was filled with 
genuine admiration for Madame Vigano, that I idolize her 
singing, that she is aware of it, and that I am a Kreizler to 
her. I went to bed at two o'clock, after having walked 
home through the deserted silent streets of the Luxembourg 
quarter, admiring the blue sky, the effects of moonlight and 
mist on the Luxembourg, the Panthéon, Saint Sulpice, the 
Val de Grice, the Observatory, and the boulevards, drowned 
in torrents of thought, and carrying about me two notes 
for a thousand francs each! But I no longer bestowed a 
thought on them. It was my valet who found them. That 
lovely night had plunged me into ecstasy ; you were in the 
skies! They spoke to me of love; I walked on listening to 
find out whether your dear voice might not fall from those 
stars, sweet and harmonious on my ears, and vibrate in my 
heart ; and my idol, my flower, my life, I embroidered some 
arabesques on the wretched frame of my days of sorrow and 
labour. 

To-day, Thursday, here I am back in my study, correcting 
proofs, recovered from my excursions into the world of 
matter of fact, again taking up my chimeras, my loves ; and, 
in forty-eight hours, my habits of rising at midnight, and 
going to bed at six in the evening, my frugality, and my 
bodily inactivity, will be resumed. 

Good-bye till to-morrow, my love; I shall get up at mid- 
night on Friday morning, in short, and’ I shall begin by 
reading over again your last letter in order to see whether I 
have not forgotten to answer you on any point. 

We have had here for the last week a real summer, the 
loveliest weather in creation. Paris is superb. Love of my 
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life, a thousand kisses are confided to the air for you, a 
thousand thoughts of happiness scattered during my 
wanderings, and an unspeakable disdain at the sight of men. 
They have not, like me, in their hearts an immense love, a 
throne before which I prostrate myself without abjectness, 
a Madonna-like figure, a beautiful forehead of love which I 
kiss every hour, an Eve who-gilds all my dreams and 
brightens my life. 

Farewell, then, till to-morrow, my constant thought, I 
shall not perhaps be so gossipy: till to-morrow, work ! 

Friday. 

I have been working all day at two proofs which have 
taken me twenty hours; in the next place, it is necessary, I 
believe, that I should find something to eomplete my second 
volume of the ‘‘ Scénes de la Vie de Province,” for, in order 
to make a fine book, a certain amount of space is gained 
over my manuscript, so as to necessitate a scene of forty or 
fifty pages. Nothing then to-day for her who has all my 
heart, nothing but a thousand kisses, and my loving thoughts 
at evening when I go to sleep thinking of you. 

Till to-morrow, my sweet love. 

Saturday. 

Certainly, my love, you will never act comedy. I have 
not spoken of that; I have just read over again your last 
letter. It is prostitution to exhibit one’s self in that way, to 
speak words of love. Oh! be mine holily! If I were to 
tell you to what length my feelings of delicacy go, you would 
find me worthy of an angel like you. I love youinme. I 
wish to live far from you like the flower in its seed, and to 
let my sentiments grow for you alone. 

To-day, composed with much trouble “Le Cabinet des 
Antiques ;”” some day you will read it. I have written 
seventeen sheets of it without stopping. I am very tired, 
I want to dress in order to dine with my lady-publisher, 
where I am to have Beranger as a fellow-guest. I shall get 
home late! I have still some business to settle. 
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My darling love, as soon as the first part has appeared, 
and the second is printed, I can fly to Geneva, and stay 
there a good three weeks. I shall go to the Hétel de la 
Couronne, and take the same gloomy room I before occupied 
there." I tremble twenty times a-day at the idea of seeing 
you. I wanted to talk to you about Madame de C , but I 
have no time now. In twenty-five days I shall tell you about 
it by word of mouth. In two words, your Honoré, my Eva, 
is angry at these coldnesses which counterfeited friendship. 
I have said what I thought; I have been told in writing that 
I ought not to see again a woman to whom I could write 
such cruel things. I asked a thousand pardons ‘for the 
great liberty,’ and now we are on very cold terms. 

IT have read Hoffmann right through; he is overrated ; 
there is something in him, but not much. He talks very 
well about music; he understands neither love nor woman ; 
he inspires no sense of terror ; it is impossible to cause it by 
merely physical things. 

A kiss, and I take my leave. 


Sunday. 

I got up at eight o’clock, I returned home yesterday at 
eleven. This is how my hours have been dislocated for 
four days. Frightful loss! I waited for the old gentleman 
for whom I had gone to ask help from Delphine. He did 
not come. It is eleven o’clock; no letter from Geneva. 
What anxiety! O, my love, 1 implore of you, try to send 
on your letters to me on fixed days; be merciful to the 
sensibility of a youthful heart. You do not know how 
virgin my loveis. Strong but full of delicacy is my love for 
you, my darling. I love you as you might long to be loved, 
O my darling, solely! In my solitude a mere nothing 
disturbs me, and makes me restless. My blood is excited 
by a syllable. 

I have just gone out into my garden; I have gathered 
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one of the last violets I could find there; as I walked on, 
T addressed a hymn of love to you; take it, on this violet; 
take the kisses impressed on the rose-leaf. The rose means 
kisses; the violets thoughts. My work and you, there 1s 
my world. Beyond that, nothing. I keep clear of every- 
thing that is not my Eva, my thoughts. Dear flower of 
Heaven, my fairy, you touch everything here with your 
wand ; here through you everything is beautiful. However 
tangled life may be, it is even, it is smooth. Above my 
head I see beautiful skies. 

Well, to-morrow I shall have a letter. Good-bye, my 
cherished soul. Thanks a thousand times for your kind 
letters ; do not be sparing of them. For my part, I wish 1 
could be always writing to you; but, poor wretch that I am, 
I am obliged to think sometimes of the gold I extract from 
my inkstand. You have my heart; what can I give you? 


XVIII. 


To Mapame Hansxka, Poste Restante, GENEVA. 


Paris, Wednesday, November 6th, 1838. 

THE pangs which you have endured, my Eve, I have very 
cruelly felt, for your letter only reached me to-day. I 
cannot depict all the horrible chimeras that have tormented 
me from hour to hour, for the delay of one of your letters 
leaves everything in doubt between you and me; a delay in 
mine does not lead to so many apprehensions of misfortune. 

As for the last page of that letter, try to forget it; for my 
part, I forgive you, and I have suffered from your sorrow. 
Unjust, and unkind being! You recall to my mind the 
story of that man who supposed that his dog was mad and 
killed him, and then discovered that he had only been 


warning him to prevent him from losing his forgotten 
treasure ! 
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You speak of death. There is something more frightful ; 

it is grief, and I have just been enduring grief of which I 

‘shall say nothing to you. As for relations with the lady in 

question, I never had any that were very tender ; but I have 
none now. I answered a very unimportant letter of hers, 
and, with reference to a sentence, I gave an explanation: 
that was all. There are relations of politeness due to 
women of a certain rank with whom one is acquainted ; but 
a visit to Madame Récamier is not, I think, relations, when 
one goes to see her every three months. 

Great God! the man who appears to be justifying 
himself here, has just received a stab in the heart. He 
smiles at you, my Eve, and this man does not sleep, he, 
who is of rather a somnolent disposition, more than five 
hours and a half. He works seventeen hours in order to be 
able to remain one week within sight of you; I am selling 
some years of my life in order to go to you. This is not 
meant as a reproach. But you might say to me that I love 
better the pages I write through necessity than my love. 
But with you [am not proud, I am not humble; I am, I 
try to be you. You have suffered—you wanted to make me 
suffer. You will be sorry for it. Let us try not to let this 
happen ; you will break the heart that loves you, as a child 
breaks a toy to look at the inside of it. Poor Hva! Sothen 
we do not understand each other. Oh! yes—do we not ? 

Ah! God, to punish me for my secrecy; for the very joy 
I experience at finding myself more and more alone! I do 
not know where my mother is! for the last two months I 
could get no news about her anywhere. No letters from 
my brother. My sister is in the country, guarded by the 
duennas whom her husband has placed over her, and he is 
travelling. So I cannot tell you about any one. The dilecta 
is with her son at Chaumont—a devil of a business. I am 
myself in a torrent of proofs, corrections, copies, and fresh 
composition. And it is at the very moment I was contem- 
plating a plunge into all the delights of our mutual love that, 
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after your opening pages, I come upon the exaggerated eulogy 
of . . gracious goodness! and the accusation against me 
with the sentence pronounced on me, and a wound that 
will long bleed in a heart like mine. 

Here I am gad and melancholy, wounded, weeping, and 
waiting for the serenity which will never come full and 
entire. If you had wished this to happen, if you had wished 
to pour out on my life as many sorrows as I had taken on 
myself of labours in it, which is now impossible, Eva, you 
have succeeded. As for anger, no; reproaches? what is 
the use of them? Hither you are in despair at having given 
me pain, or you are satisfied with having done so. I do 
not doubt you; I wish I could console you; but you have 
cruelly taken an unfair advantage of the distance that 
separates us, of the poverty which prevents me from getting 
into a post-chaise, and the engagements of honour which 
prevent me from quitting Paris before the 25th or the 26th 
of this month. You have been woman ; I believed you to 
be an angel—I shall love you better for it, perhaps! you 
approach closer to me. In all the life of two united hearts 
which you will leave to my constant love, I will smile on 
you incessantly. Since I have known the Indian axiom: 
‘Do not even strike with a flower the woman capable of a 
hundred faults,” I have made it the rule of my conduct. 
But it does not prevent me from feeling in my heart more 
intensely than those who kill their mistresses feel, insults 
and evil suspicions. I, so exclusive, tainted with vulgarity ! 
made pretty enough to be lowered to revenge! What, that 
love so pure, you stain it with a suspicion, with a reproach, 
with a doubt. God Himself cannot efface what has been ; 
He can oppose the future, but not the past! 

I can write no more; I rave. You see my ideas are 
becoming confused. After twelve hours’ work, a little rest 
is needed, and to-day, I must rest in suffering. O my only 
love, what pain it is to look at what I have written to you, 
to weigh my words, not to speak of everything without any 
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evasion because I am blameless! Oh, I am_ suffering. 
Mine is not a transient passion, but an all-absorbing love. 


XIX. 


To Mapame HanskA, Poste Restante, GENEVA. 

Paris, Sunday morning, November 10th, 1833. 
I posted a letter yesterday evening, not expecting to be 
able to write more: I felt too badly. I have got some 
touches of neuralgia. This is a secret between me and my 
doctor, who has made me take some pills. I feel better this 
morning. Though he attributes it to my excessive work, 
and it would cost me too much to believe that my heart’s 
achings awaken the nerves of the brain, I am thinking of 
curtailing two hours more of sleep out of the six that I have 
allowed myself. What would you have? Your letter 
burns my heart. I will go to Geneva, I will pass my 
winter there. At least you shall not have the right to give 
vent to a suspicion. You shall see my life of labour, and 
you shall realize all the barbarity there is in arming yourself 
with my trustfulness in opening my heart to you. I who 
would gladly think within your frame! I who detach 
myself from everything in order to be more thoroughly 
yours ! 

Deceive you! But, as you have said, that would be too 
easy. Besides, is this my character? Love is for me 
perfect trust. I believe in you as in myself. What you 
tell me about that fellow-countrywoman of yours makes me 
suffer, but I do not question it. Ishall not say anything 
more to you as to the cause of your imprecation, “‘ Go to 
the feet of your marquise,” except verbally. 

I have five matters of an important character to bring to 
an end, but I shall sacrifice everything in order to be in 
Geneva on the 25th at that inn of the Pré-l’Hvéque. But 
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we shall gee very little of each other. It will be necessary 
for me to go to bed at six o’clock in the evening, in order to 
get up at midnight. But from midnight to four o’clock 
every day I will be at your service. For that purpose, I 
must do things here that are impossible ; but I will attempt 
them. Even ifa thousand troubles are imposed upon me 
here, I shall go to Geneva, and I shall forget everything 
there in order to see the only thing, the only heart, the only 
woman through whom I live. 

I would, indeed, give my life that this horrible page had 
not ever been written! To taunt me with my very 
devotedness! Do you not believe, then, that I cannot quit 
everything, and go with you into the depths of some retreat ? 
And you arm yourself with the phrase by-which I sacrifice 
to you (the word matters nothing, there is no sacrifice) 
everything ! 

Why, then, have you cast sorrow into what was so sweet ! 
You have made me give to grief the time which should be 
appropriated to the work whereby I shall be enabled to go 
to you more speedily. 

I await with unspeakable impatience a letter, a word, from 
you. You have overwhelmed me. No, you do not under- 
stand the childlike poetic heart that you have bruised. So 
then I am a man to suffer! 

Farewell. Have I told you the story of the man who 
wrote drinking-songs in order to bury the mistress he 
adored ? To work, with my heart in mourning, is my 
destiny till I get your next letter. You owe me your life 
for this fatal week. O my angel, mine belongs to you. 
Break, strike, but love me for ever. I adore you all the 
same; but have mercy on one who is innocent. I do not 
know whether you have formed an idea of what I have to 
do. It is necessary for me to complete the publication of 
four volumes before I can start, I must defer payment of 
five debts, and pay eight thousand frances; and the four . 
volumes make a hundred sheets, or a hundred times sixteen 
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pages, each to be revised three or four times, without taking 
the manuscripts into account. 

Well, I will lose sleep by it, I will risk everything, but 
you will see me at your side on the 26th at latest. To- 
morrow, I will write openly to Madame Hanska to give her 
notice as to my consignment. 

May I put here a kiss laden with tears? Will it be 
accepted with love? Do not bring in storms without reason 
into that which is so pure! Itis noon. Iam sending this 
letter to the General Post Office so that you may have it in 
time. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


To Mapame Hanska, Poste Restante, GENEVA. 
Paris, Tuesday, November 12th, 1833. 


Ir issixo’clock ; Iam going to bed, quite worn out with some 
wanderings rendered necessary by pressing matters of 
business, for I have hopes of being able to settle the litiga- 
tion which has caused me most worry by paying three 
thousand francs in cash. When I got back I found your 
letter forwarded on Friday, with that sweet page which wipes 
away all my griefs. 

O my adored angel, so long as you do not know in full 
measure the freshness of the sensibility which constant 
labours and an almost perpetual seclusion have left in my 
heart, you will not realize what ravages can be caused by a 
word, a doubt, a suspicion. While walking through Paris 
this morning, I said to myself that in the commercial world 
the simplest contract cannot be broken without a stain on 
honesty, and have you not broken, without hearing my 
explanation, a promise which binds us for ever ? 

This will be the last time I will speak to you about this 
letter, except when I shall explain to you in Geneva what 
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gave rise to it. Do not be at all afraid; I have finished all 
my visits, and will not now go even to Gérard’s. I am re- 
fusing every invitation; I am making a perfect Orson of 
myself, and the woman who is most desirous would have 
nothing to reproach me with. 

But alas! all that I could do was to take away one hour 
from my sleep. I require five hours’ sleep. My doctor, 
whom I saw this morning, and who has known me since I 
was ten years old (he was a friend of the family), is always 
alarmed when he sees the amount of work I do. He 
threatens me that I shall get inflammation of the integument 
of my cerebral nerves. 

“Yes, doctor,’ said I to him, ‘‘if I committed excess on 
excess; but for the past three years I have been as chaste as 
a young girl; I drink neither wine nor spirits; my food is 
weighed; and the return of my neuralgia after it had been 
cured is caused less by work than by worry.” 

He gave a start, and, staring at me, he said :— 

‘‘ How high a price you pay for your talent! It is true 
one has not a flaming glance like yours if he is addicted to 
women.” 

There is for you, my love, a very authentic certificate as 
to my self-control. 

The doctor is terrified by my labours. ‘ Kugénie 
Grandet’’ makes a large volume. Iam keeping the manu- 
script for you. There are pages of it written in the midst of 
my worries. They belong to you, like everything of mine. 

My dear love, my flower, pray listen! You must be 
satisfied to get from me only a few sentences a-day—a word 
even—if you want to see mein Geneva in November. With 
regard to that, write openly to me in answer to my open 
letter, telling me to come to the inn of Pré-]’Hvéque, and 
give me the sign and the name of it, I shall come for a 
month. I shall write “Privilege” there. I have to bring 
an entire library with me there. 

My love, we shall soon meet. Nevertheless, I have to 
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undergo a thousand vexations. The printers—and there are 
three printing-offices occupied with these four volumes— 
well, they do not goon. As for me, I keep composing from 
midnight till noon: that is to say, 1 am twelve hours in my 
arm-chair writing, improvising, in the full meaning of the 
word. Then, from noon till four, I correct my proofs. At 
five o’ clock I dine; at half-past five I am in bed, and am 
awakened at midnight. 

Thanks for your sweet page ; you have removed my suffer- 
ing; O my good, my treasure, never doubt. Never will a 
thought or an expression contradicting what I have said to 
you with passion disturb the expressions and the thoughts 
which are for you. Ah! humbly make amends on my behalf 
to Madame P Bulwer, the novelist, 7s not in Parlia- 
ment, he has a brother who is in Parliament, and whose 
name has led even our journalists into error; but there is 
nothing more correct. I have committed the same mistake 
as you, but I have carefully verified the fact. Bulwer is in 
Paris—the novelist, I mean. He came to the Observatory 
yesterday ; but I have not yet seen him. 

You make me like Grosclaude.' What I want is the 
picture of you that he is doing, and a copy as good as the 
original. I shall place it in front of me in my study, and 
when I am looking for some words, making a correction. I 
shall be looking at what you are looking at. 

There is a sublime scene (in my opinion, and I am paid for 
having it) in ‘‘ Hugénie Grandet ”’ where the heroine offers her 
fortune to her cousin. The cousin has areply to make ; what 
I said to you on this subject was more gracious. But to 
mingle with what others read a single word said to my Eve! 
Ah! I would rather fling ‘‘ Hugénie Grandet”’ into the fire. 

O my love! I cannot find enough of veils to veil it from 
every glance. Oh! you will only know in ten years that 1 
love you, and how well I love you. 


1 Louis Grosclande, painter, born at Locle, near Neufchatel. 
2 See letter XVII. 
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My winsome pet, when I take this paper and speak to 
you, I let myself glide into a state of delight; I could 
write to you all night. Iam obliged to fix a certain hour for 
waking, and, when the bell rings I must stop, and it has 
been ringing for some time now. 

Good-bye till to-morrow. 

Wednesday. 

As soon as the 22nd is passed, including the 22nd, post 
no more letters. I shall not get them. Oh! I wishI 
could intoxicate myself in order not to think during the 
journey. Three days to be saying to myself: ‘I am going 
to see her!” Ah! you know what that means—do you 
not? It is to die of waiting, of pleasure. I have just sent 
you the open letter, and I am preparing to make the 
consignment and to settle the box. I have got the rest of 
the pebbles; I had no right to lose what Anna had handled 
and picked up, and I did not want to compromise Madame 
Hanska by keeping them ! 

Oh! let me laugh after having wept. Iam going to see 
you soon. Iam bringing you the most sublime masterpiece 
of poetry, an epistle of Madame Desbordes-Valmore, of which 
I possess the original; I am putting it by for you. To- 
morrow (Thursday) I hope to be delivered of ‘‘ Kugénie 
Grandet”’; the manuscript will be completed. It will be 
necessary to finish immediately ‘‘Ne touchez pas le 
Hache.” 

I do not know how you can allow yourself to mingle so 
often in that atmosphere of Genevese pedantry. But I am 
aware also that there is nothing so agreeable as to be in the 
midst of society with a great thought. O my beautiful 
angel, my Eva, my treasure, of which society knows nothing. 

Nothing could be falser than what that lady tourist said 
of me and of Madame de C——. You understand, my 
love, that the ambitious style in which I now introduce 


1 The letter which follows this. 


ry 
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myself to public notice must needs engender a thousand 
calumnies, a thousand absurd versions. To give you an 
example of this, I have a glass which I am fond of and a 
saucer out of which my aunt, an angel of grace and good- 
ness, who died in the flower of her age, drank for the last 
time, and which my grandmother, who loved me, had on her 
mantelpiece for ten years. Well, my solicitor had heard the 
remark made in a reading-room that my life was attached 
to a talisman, to a glass, to a saucer that I had, and my 
talent also, it goes without saying. There are things of love, 
of pride, of nobility in some lives which others prefer to 
calumniate rather than comprehend. Latouche made a 
remark terrible in its ferocity to one of my friends. He 
met him on the quay; they were talking about me. 
Latouche, with the utmost praise, in spite of our separation, 
remarked: ‘‘ What pleases me in him is that I am 
beginning to believe that he will bury them all.” 

Heaven knows how I love your dear letters, not those in 
which you scold, but those in which you tell me very 
minutely what happens to you! Oh! tell me everything, 
that I may readin your soul as I should like to make you read 
inmine, Tell me about all the eulogies pronounced on your 
adorable beauty, and if any one has gazed at your hair, your 
dear neck, your little hands, tell me his name. You are my 
most preciousfame. We have, it is said, stars in the heavens ; 
you are my star come down to me from the sky, the bright- 
ness in which I live, the light towards which I move. 

Why do you speak to me about what I write? It is 
what I think and do, not put into words, that is beautiful— 
my love for you, with its train of ideas, all that I fain would 
say in your ear, so that there may be no longer one inch of 
space to keep us apart. 

I do not like ‘‘Marie Tudor’; from the analysis in the 
newspapers, it appears to me to be very coarse. I shall not 
have time to go and see this drama. I have no time to live. 
I shall only live in Geneva. And there, too, how much work 

VOL, I. H 
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I shall have to do! There, as here, I must go to bed at six 
o’clock, and get up at midnight ; but from noon to five o'clock, 
O love, how much strength I shall derive from your glances ! 
Then what delight to read for you, chapter by chapter, ‘‘ Le 
Privilége’’ or some short story, my darling little puss ! 

Do not imagine that there is the slightest pride, the slightest 
false delicacy in my refusal of what you know, the drops of 
gold which you have, like an angel, put in reserve. Who 
knows but that some day it will not staunch the blood 
of a wound, and now from you alone in the world could I 
accept it. Iam sure that you would accept anything from 
me. But no: reserve that for some things which I would 
like perhaps to take from you, in order to envelop myself 
with you, and think of you in everything. My love is 
greater still than my thought! 

Find here a thousand kisses and caresses of flame. I 
wish I could clasp you in my soul! 


XXI. 


To Mapame Hanska, Matson MrraBanp-AMAT, IN THE 
Pri-t’Evaqur, GENEVA. 


Paris, Wednesday, November 18th, 1838. 
Mapamz,—I do not believe that the House of Hanski will 
refuse the trifling souvenirs which the House of Balzac 
preserves of a gracious and entirely delightful hospitality. 
I have the honour to address to you at Geneva, to be left 
till called for, a little box sent by the Messageries of the 
Rue Notre-Dame-des-Victoires. You will have, no doubt, 
cast blame on the levity, the carelessness of the Frenchman, 
forgetting that I am a Gaul, and you will not have thought 
on all the difficulties of Parisian life, which have procured for 


me the pleasure of occupying myself for a considerable time 
with you and Anna. 
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The delay arises from the fact that I wanted to keep all 
my promises. Allow me to mingle with my fidelity a small 
modicum of conceit. Before the sublime Fossin deigned to 
abandon diadems and princely crowns, in order to set the 
pebbles gathered by your daughter, it was necessary for me 
to supplicate him, to humiliate myself to him thoroughly, 
and frequently to leave my retreat where I devote my time 
to setting poor phrases. Before obtaining from Orleans the 
best quince marmalade, since you wanted to become a child 
again and to taste quince marmalade, there was need of 
correspondence. And, anticipating that you would find the 
marmalade probably beneath its reputation, I have thought 
fit to join with it some Touraine peaches, in order to make 
you feel gastronomically the air of my province. Forgive 
me for this Tourangian vanity. And finally, in order to send 
you ‘‘ La Caricature’”’ complete, I was compelled to wait 
till the year 1833 was ended,! and had to submit to the 
caprices of the binder, that high power which weighs 
heavily on my library. 

For your beautiful hair nothing was easier, and you shall 
find what you deigned to ask me for. I shall have the 
honour to bring you myself the receipt for the admirable 
preservative pomade, in order that you may make it yourself 
in the depths of the Ukraine, and never again lose a single 
one of your beautiful black locks. 

Rossini has lately written me a note; I send it to you in 
order to offer it to M. de Hanski, his passionate admirer. 

You see, madame, that I have not forgotten you, and, if 
my labours permit, I shall be soon in Geneva, to tell you 
myself what sweet souvenirs I have preserved of our happy 
meeting. 

You have admired Chénier ; there has just been published 


an edition of his poems, more complete than the preceding 


ones. Do not buy it; let me read for you myself these 


1 The year 1832-33 of ‘‘La Caricature” (twelve months) ended on 


_ October 13th, 1833. 
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various poems, and perhaps then you will attach some value 
to the volumes which I shall have here selected for you. 
This is not a vain or impertinent remark ; it is the expres- 
sion of a wish with a frankness perfectly childlike. 

T hope to be in Geneva on the 25th inst. ; but alas! for 
that I must finish four volumes, and, though I work 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, have given up the 
Bouffons, and all the joys of Paris, in order to stay in my cell, 
Tam afraid that the workmen’s combinations, of which we 
are the victims, may render my efforts nugatory. I would 
like, since I am obliged to take this journey, to find in it 
a little peace, to remain far from this furnace called Paris 
for at least a fortnight, and to employ it in some far mente. 
But I shall, without doubt, have to work more than I 
should wish. 

Give, madame, the most gracious expression of my senti- 
ments and my souvenirs in presenting them to M. de 
Hanski; kiss Mademoiselle Anna on the forehead in my 
name, and deign to accept my respectful homage. Will you 
believe me, and not laugh at me, if I tell you that often I 
see again in the landscape of the fle Sainte-Pierre your 
lovely head, when, in the midst of my nights, worn out with 
toil, I gaze into my fire without seeing it, and divert myself 
with some of the pleasantest memories of my life? There 
are so few moments free from mental reservations, ingenuous 
as our childhood, in this life! Here I see only enmities 
around me. Who would not believe that I would gladly go 
back to scenes where there was nothing around me but 
benevolence? I do not forget either Mademoiselle Séverine 
or Mademoiselle Borel. Farewell, madame, I lay here all 
my obeisances at your feet. 

De Bauzac. 
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XXII. 
To Mapame Hansxka, Poste REstante, GENEVA. 


Paris, Sunday, half-past one in the morning, 
November 17th, 1838. 


It was impossible for me to write to you on Thursday, 
Friday, or yesterday. Proofs, work, and journeyings over 
the city have taken up all my time. Your box will not 
start till to-morrow (Monday), so that you will scarcely have 
it before Thursday or Friday. You will let me know what 
you think of Anna’s cross. We have found difficulty with 
the pebbles, which prevent anything pretty being made out 
of them. Your quince marmalade has made everybody send 
me to the devil. I got a letter from Orleans saying I should 
wait till fresh marmalade was made, that it was superior to 
the old, and that I should have it in four or five days. So, 
not wishing to disappoint you after having promised to get 
you the quince marmalade, I rushed to all the provision- 
shops, where I was told that they never sold two boxes of it 
in the year, and that they had given up selling it. But at 
Corcelet’s I picked up the last box of it he had, and he told 
me that he was the only person who kept this article in 
Paris, and that he would soon have some of it fresh. I 
took the box he had, and you will not have the fresh quince 
marmalade until my arrival, cara. 

As for Rossini, I want him to write me a nice letter, and 
I have just got an invitation to dine with him and his 
mistress, who is no other than the beautiful Judith,’ the 
former mistress of Horace Vernet and of Sue, you may 
remember. He promised me a note, some music, &. He 
is very obliging—for the last two days we have been running 


1 Picture of Horace Vernet. 
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after each other. You can have no idea of the tenacity with 
which you have to wish for a thing in Paris in order to get 
it. The smaller this thing is, the less chance one has of 
procuring it. At last, 1 am making up the packet this morn- 
ing, and am sending it to the custom-house. No. The 
custom-house is closed, and the packets cannot go before 
Monday next. I will bring Rossini’s letter with me; I will 
say I have bothered him. You will find the consignment 
addressed to you “‘ to be left till called for.” 

Now I have obtained an excellent concession from 
Gosselin. I shall not do ‘Le Privilége” at Geneva. I 
shall instead do two volumes of the ‘‘ Contes Philosophiques,”’ 
which do not necessitate any research on my part, and leave 
me at liberty to go and come without the dreadful parapher- 
nalia of a library. 

fam greatly afraid I cannot leave here before the 26th, 
my poor angel. Money is a terrible thing! In order to 
have peace, I must pay four thousand franes in indemnities, 
and here I am obliged to begin over again trying to raise 
money on publishers’ notes, and at the close of December I 
have to pay ten thousand francs, not to speak of three 
thousand francs to my mother. It is enough to make me 
lose my head. And when I think that, in order to write, to 
work, one requires great peace of mind, to forget every- 
thing! 

Ii I have started by the 25th, it will be lucky. Out of a 
hundred sheets for to-day (Sunday) I have yet only eight 
sheets of one volume, four of another in press, eleven set up 
of one and five of the other. Iam this morning waiting for 
the fabricators, to give them my ultimatum. How is it that 
I, with sixteen hours’ work—and what work !—do in one 
hour what the most skilful workers in a printing-office do 
not do in one day? I shall not arrive! 

In the opinion of all men of good sense ‘ Marie Tudor ”’ 
is an infamous production, and one of the worst plays ever 
written. 
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Heaven knows with what unspeakable delight I read your 
letters over again. Apart from love, for which there is no 
expression, we are in those letters heart to heart; you have 
the most refined, the most original, of minds, and, darling, 
how you appeal to every side of my nature! Soon, I can 
say more to you in one look than in all my letters, which 
say nothing. I enclose you a leaf of an odorous camellia ; it 
is a rarity; I have cast many a glance at it. For a week I 
have been gazing at it while I worked; I sought in it the 
words I lacked, and I have thought of you, who have the 
whiteness of this flower. 

O my love, I wish I could hold you in my arms at this 
moment when love is bubbling up in my heart, when I have 
a thousand desires, a thousand fancies, when I see you only 
with the eyes of my soul, but when you are really mine. 
This warmth of soul, of heart, of thought, will it envelop 
you when you read those lines? I think of you when I 
hear music. Adoremus in eternum, my Eva—this is your 
motto, is it not? 

Good-bye till we soon meet again. What pleasure I 
shall have in explaining to you the caricatures which you 
have not understood. ‘Tell me, do you want anything from 
Paris? You can write to me on the day after you get this 
letter ; then everything will be settled. You shall see me; 
that shall be my answer. The camellia-leaf should bear my 
soul to you. I have held it between my lips in writing this 
page, which I wish I could fill with all the tenderness I feel 
for you. 
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XL 


To Monsreur V. pE Hansxi, Maison MrraBeau-Amat, 
IN THE Pri-L’Evique, GENEVA. 


Paris, Monday, November 18th. 

MonsteuR,—Knowing your admiration for the maestro, 
whose spirit and kindness of heart equal his genius,! I have 
thought it would give you pleasure to obtain an autograph 
from him which will be very rare, having regard to the 
prodigious laziness of the king of music. He does not 
write; he sings; but here is a letter he has written me 
which I find so laudatory about myself, that truly I send it 
to you with regret. You know happily how little conceit 
enters into my character, and so I present this letter to you, 
knowing that if autographs have become one of the manias 
of our Parisian world, this, at least, will be the object of a 
cult which is due to our immortal composer. 

If you knew him personally, you would perhaps be still 
more charmed with him. 

Perhaps I shall have the pleasure of bringing to Madame 
Hanska the manuscript of a romance, which will complete 
the work. 

Be kind enough to lay my homage at her feet, and to be 
kind enough to receive my affectionate remembrances. 


DE Batzac. 


1 Here is Rossini’s letter, on the back of which Balzac wrote his 
own :— 

‘‘My pEAR BAtzac,—You ask me for an autograph. Well, here it 
is. What shall I speak to you about? Is it of yourself, you who 
stamp the age with your masterpieces? You are, my friend, too 
great a colossus for me to be able to take you in hand; and, besides, 
what use to you would be the suffrage of a foreign ingenuousness ? 
I will therefore confine myself to telling you that I entertain towards 
you feelings of affectionate tenderness, and that you, in your turn, 
ought not to disdain the fact of having bewitched the Pesariota. 

“ Paris, this November 17th, 1833. Rosstnt.” 
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XXIV. 
To Mapame Hanska, Poste REstantEe, GENEVA. 


Paris, Wednesday, November 20th, 1833. 
Five o’clock in the morning. 

My Dear Spouse or Lovse,—Fatigue has come upon me; I 
have gathered the fruits of these constant night-watchings 
and of my continual anxieties. I have a thousand worries. 
On re-reading ‘‘ Les Celibataires,’’ which I have mercilessly 
re-corrected, I have found deplorable faults, after it had got 
into print. In the next place, my law-suitis not over. I 
am waiting to-day the result of a transaction which will put 
an end to everything between me and Mame. Iam sending 
him four thousand francs, my last available funds. Here I 
am again as poor as Job, and this week I have to find 
twelve thousand francs to settle another piece of litigation. 
Oh! how dearly fame is bought! How difficult men make 
it to win! No, there is no great man cheap ! 

I was not able to write to you yesterday or Monday; I 
was making business calls. I am scarcely able to re-read 
my proofs attentively. In the midst of all this bustle, I 
have written the words of a ballad for Rossini. If he sets 
it to music, I will keep it for you :— 


‘* Beloved strand 
Where my loves were born, 
Be my native land! 


‘“« There, O woman most dear, 
A heavenly rose, 
Fheds a pitying tear 
For my bosom’s woes ! 
‘* Beloved strand, 


Where my loves were born, 
Be my native land ! 


‘There surely my heart 
Must have first drawn breath, 
For love’s tender smart 
Is not pain or death. 
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‘“* Yes, my darling, say 
That the land where we loved 
Is our land alway!” 
Do you know what this means ? 

I went on Sunday to see Bra, the sculptor ; I saw at his 
studio the most beautiful masterpiece in existence; I do not 
even except the ‘Olympian Jupiter,”’ or the ‘‘ Moses,” or 
the ‘“‘ Venus,” or the “Apollo.” It is ‘‘ Mary holding the 
Infant Christ, adored by Two Angels.”! If I were rich, I 
would have it executed in marble. It would only cost me 
twenty thousand francs, but it would cost a sovereign a 
hundred thousand frances. 

There, I have conceived the finest book you can imagine 
—a, little volume, to which ‘‘ Louis Lambert’’ would be the 
preface, a work entitled ‘‘ Séraphita.”” ‘Sdraphita ” would 
be the two natures in a single being, like ‘‘ Fragoletta,” but 
with this difference, that I assume this creature to be an 
angel arrived at his final transformation, and bursting 
through his envelope to ascend to the skies. This being is 
loved by a man and by a woman, to whom he says, as he is 
about to take wing towards the heavens, that they have both 
loved the love which bound them to each other, seeing it in 
him, an angel all pure, and he reveals to them their passion 
and leaves them love, while escaping from their earthly 
miseries. If 1 can, I will write this original book at Geneva 
close to your side. 

But the conception of this many-chorded ‘“ Séraphita’”’ 
has made me feel tired; it has been lashing me for the last 
two hours. 

Yesterday, I sent Madame de Hanski the extremely rare 
autograph of Rossini; but the ballads are for you. 

I am very much afraid that I shall not be able to leave here 
before the 27th, the seventeen hours of work not being 
enough for me. You will in a few hours get my last letter, 
which will set at rest your fears and your nice qualms of 


1 This group of Theophile Bra was exhibited in the Salon of 1833. 
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conscience. I would now like to be tormented if it did not 
make me suffer so much. Oh! your adorableletters! And 
you believe I will not burn these holy effusions of your heart 
and you are afraid! Oh! never again speak of that ! 

To-day, the 20th, I have still a hundred pages of 
‘‘ Hugénie Grandet”’ to write, ‘Ne touchez pas la Hache ”’ 
to finish, ‘‘La Femme aux Yeux Rouges’”’ to do, and ten 
days at least are required for all this. I shall be dead when 
I arrive. But I can stay at Geneva as long as you are 
there. Here is how it is to be done: if I am rich enough, 
I shall lose five hundred francs per volume to have the work 
written and corrected in Geneva, and send to Paris a single 
printed proof, and it will be reprinted there under the eyes 
of a friend who will read over the sheets. This is sucha 
thoroughly mad thing to do that I mean to doit. What do 
you say to it? 

Yesterday, my arm-chair, the companion of my night- 
watchings, got broken. It is the second arm-chair that I 
have destroyed since the beginning of the battle I am 
waging. 

When I am asked where I am going, and why I am 
leaving Paris, I say I am going to Rome. 

Coffee scarcely affects me at all any longer; I must wean 
myself from it for some time so that it may regain its 
virtue. 

By the way, my darling Eva, I wish there were in this 
inn which you have told me about a very quiet room, to 
which noise would not penetrate, for really I have a great 
deal of work to do. I shall only work for my usual twelve 
hours, from midnight till noon, but I must have that much 
time. 

I am saying nothing to you as to the annoyances the 
printer’s delays have caused me. Iam sick of them. On 
Monday my entire day was taken up by an old man of sixty- 
five, a man belonging to one of the first families in Franche- 
Comté, fallen into poverty, for whom the lady of Angouléme 
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begged of me to obtain a situation. My heart still aches at 
his wretched appearance. I brought him to Emile de 
Girardin, who got him a post of a hundred francs a month. 
A white-haired man who has only bread to live on, he and 
his family, while I, good heavens, am living in luxury! In 
short, I did all I could for him. These things are called 
good actions. God thinks about those who take pity on the 
miseries of others. For the moment God is crushing me 
thoroughly. It is true that you love me, that I idolize you, 
and that this enables me to bear everything. I had to dine 
with Emile and his wife, and so lose a day and a night— 
what a sacrifice! In ten years’ time it would mean less to 
give away a hundred thousand francs! 

Good-bye for to-day; I have rested myself on your heart 
for a moment, O my dear joy, my sweet refuge, my sole 
thought, my flower of Heaven! Good-bye, then! 

Saturday, 28rd. 

I have been frequently thinking of you from Thursday till 
to-day, but it was impossible for me to write. I have a 
burden of at least a hundred thousand francs on my 
shoulders. Yes, my angel, I have got rid of that publisher 
at a cost of four thousand frances! My solicitor, my notary, 
and a Procureur du Roi have examined the receipt. Every- 
thing is quite ended between us; agreements are all broken 
off, and I owe neither a sou nor a line. I have deposited 
this document, so important to me, with my notary. 

Next day, I closed at a cost of three thousand frances 
(making seven thousand this week) my other transaction. 
But, as I had no money, I drew a bill for five days, and on 
Wednesday, the 27th, I must get twelve hundred francs. I 
have still a little liability to defer ; but it is only for money 
not yet due. I have also two matters to finish with refe- 
rence to the establishment of the rights to my literary property 
before I start. I am literally without a sou; but at any rate 


I shall be easy in my mind. I shall always have to work 
terribly hard. 
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Now, with reference to the Mind factory, here is how I 
stand. I have still twenty-five sheets to do before finishing 
‘“‘Hugénie Grandet’’; I have to revise the proofs. In the 
next place, ‘‘ Ne touchez pas la Hache” to conclude, as 
well as ‘‘la Femme aux Yeux rouges” to do; then the 
proots of two volumes to read over. It is impossible for me 
to start before all these are done. I calculate that it will 
take ten days; we have now reached the 24th, for it is just 
two o’clock in the morning. I can only set out on my 
journey on the 4th, arrive on the 7th, and stay till January 
7th. Again, in order that I may stay, the ‘‘ Médecin de 
Campagne’? must be sold.’ I must write one of the 
“Scenes de la Vie de campagne” at Geneva, and the last- 
named work must be published in Paris during my absence. 
But, in short, I want to start on the 4th at latest. So, you 
may write to me still on the 30th ; but when we have passed 
the 30th of this month, do not write to me any more. 

How much time is eaten up by business, ah! my God! 
When I think of the work I do, my manuscripts, my proofs, 
my corrections, my transactions, I sleep in peace, though I 
know I have to meet acceptances for twenty-four thousand 
francs in six days and have not even a solitary sou to pay 
with! I have lived in this way for the last thirty-four 
years, and never has Providence forgotten me. Therefore, 
I have incredible confidence. All that must be done is 
always done; for you can easily see that in order to pay 
seven thousand frances with noughts, you must sign bills. 

So there is my financial, scriptural, and moral situation as 
author, as far as corrections are concerned, and in fact every- 
thing that is not love. On Sunday, the 24th, at half-past one 
o’clock in the morning, I am writing this to you, on reach- 
ing the eleventh sheet of the fifth chapter of ‘ Hugénie 
Grandet,” entitled, ‘‘ Family Troubles,’ and between a proof 
of the eleventh sheet of the work, that is to say, at page 176, 


1 Edition in four volumes, 18mo, 
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When you get the manuscript of ‘“‘ Hugénie Grandet,” you 
will be better acquainted with the story than any one. 

I have had a slight return of my cerebral neuralgia for the 
last two days; but it was a small matter, and, taking into 
account my labours and my worries, I have to consider 
myself lucky that there has been nothing worse. 

And now let us not talk any longer about the material 
affairs of life, which, however, weigh so heavily upon us. 
How much you once more make me long for riches ! 

My darling love, have you tasted your quince marmalade ? 
Do you like the peaches! Has Anna her cross? Are you 
laughing at the caricatures? I have received your open 
letter, and it produces on my mind the effect of seeing you 
in state in a great salon in the midst of five hundred 
persons. 

O my charming Eve! God knows how I love you! 
well, we shall meet soon! Only ten days, and I shall have 
done all I require to do. I shall have four 8vo volumes 
printed ina month. Ah! itis love alone that can accom- 
plish such things! My love, oh! put up with the delay, 
but do not chide me on account of it. Could I have known, 
when I made you a promise to come back, that I should sell 
the ‘Etudes des Mceurs”’ for thirty-six thousand francs, 
and that I should have to settle law-suits at a cost of nine 
thousand francs? I throw myself at your dear feet. I kiss 
your knees. Oh! I commit in thought all the follies in the 
world; I kiss you with frenzy; I hold you; I clasp you; I 
am as happy as the angels are in the bosom of God! 

How nature has made me for love! Is it for that reason 
I am condemned to toil? There are some moments when 
I find you here at my call, when I caress you, scattering over 
your dear person all the poetry of my caresses. Oh! 
scarcely any one but myself, I believe, finds so many delights 
at my finger-tips and on my lips. 

My well-beloved, my dear love, my pearl, when then shall 
Thave you altogether my own without fear? If that journey 
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to Friburg of which you have spoken to me had taken place 
—oh! say it will not—I believe I should have actually 
drowned myself on the way back ! 

How much care I am taking of your Chénier, for I mean 
to read Chénier for you this time. You shall know what 
love is, in voice, in look, in verses, in pages, in ideas! Oh, 
he is the man of lovers, of women, of angels. You would 
like me to write ‘‘ Séraphita’’ near you. You will annihi- 
late her after you have read her history ! 

Iam quite tired; my pen can scarcely remain between 
my fingers, and yet as soon as anything arises concerning 
you and our love, I find strength. 

I have gratified a little whim of mine this week. I have 
made myself a present of two of the prettiest little chimney- 
piece brackets for my room that I have ever seen, and also 
of two candelabra for my banquets. Great God! it is 
very pleasant to perpetrate a folly! But I am contem- 
plating a greater one, which will be at least useful. It ig 
too long an affair to write about. 

Angel of love, do you perfume your hair? O my beautiful, 
my cherished, my adored, my darling Eva, I am as impatient 
as a goat tied to a stake, although you do not care for that 
phrase. I wish I could be near you; you have become 
tyrannical, you are the embodiment of an idea that rules me 
at every moment of my life. I think each line I write draws 
me closer to you, like the turning of a wheel, and so I draw 
from that hope an infernal courage. Well, on the 10th, at 
latest, I shall see you. The 10th! I know well that the 
enormous amount of work I have to do will make the time 
seem a little shorter. 

Great God, great God, God in whom I believe, many 
sweet emotions are due to me at the sight of Geneva, for 
I quitted it in a miserable mood, cursing everything, 
abhorring woman.! With what joy I shall go back there, 


1 An allusion to his journey to Savoy in 1832 with Madame de 
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my heavenly love, my Eva. Bring me along with you to 
Ukraine, let us go beforehand to Italy! All this will be 
possible, once the ‘‘ Etudes des Mceurs”’ has been published. 

I am not going to send this letter off before midday; I 
will wait to see if there is a letter from you, and if there is 
anything of consequence in it calling for a reply. 

Sunday, 24th, noon. 

So, then, it is to be at the Auberge de l’Are. I shall be 
there without fail on the 7th or 8th of December. You see 
T have just received your little note. 

My adored angel, you will be able even yet to write me a 
letter. You will get this one on the 27th; now, I am not 
starting from here till the 4th of December. The letters 
take three days coming; I will write to you again on 
Wednesday, then again on Wednesday, the 4th; so you will 
still have two letters. 

After having written to you last night, I was obliged to 
go to bed without doing any work. I have been ill. For 
five days I have not stirred out of my apartment; I am not 
very well at this moment, but I believe it is only nervous 
excitement caused by excessive work. 

From our windows we shall see each other !—that is very 
dangerous. 

Well, good-bye till we soon meet. I enclose you a rose- 
leaf I have kissed ; it will bear to you my soul and the most 
celestial hope that one can have here below. O my love, 
you do not know yourself how much you are tome! I am 
very greedy. 

Good-bye, my beautiful life; there are only a few days 
more. I imagine that we can take a trip to Italy, and 
remain there six months together. 

Farewell, angel, whom I shall soon behold face to face ! 
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XXV. 
To Mapams Hanska, Poste Restante, GENEVA. 
Paris, Sunday, four o’clock in the morning, 
December Ist, 1833. 

My adored angel, in those eight days I have made the 
efforts of a lion. I have not been able to write one word; 
but, in spite of my lost nights, I do not see how my two 
volumes can be finished before the 5th of December, and 
the two others, which I must leave to be published in my 
absence, before the 10th. But on the 10thI am getting 
into a coach, for, finished or not, neither my body nor my 
mind, however strong my monk’s life may make them, can 
let me keep always working at boiling point. 

So, on the 13th, I think I shall be at Geneva; now 
nothing can make this date be altered. I am going to get 
the manuscript of ‘‘ Hugénie Grandet’’ bound, and send to 
you openly. 

I have much need of rest, and of getting away from Paris 
to be near you, you, the angel, you, the ideal, that never 
wearies me, you who are the repose, the happiness, all the 
beautiful secret life of my life! For the last forty-eight 
hours I have not gone to bed. I have, at this moment, the 
keenest anxieties about money into the bargain. I have 
deprived myself of everything to win the tranquillity, of 
which I have so much need, to be near you for a little while. 
And this is the very time, when relying on my publisher 
yesterday to pay me at the end of the month, he betrays me 
in the midst of my torrent of labour. 

Oh! certainly I want to make provision for myself, to 
invest a sum in silver plate, which my poetic fancies can 
never touch, and which I can proudly carry to the pawn- 
office, in the event of my being hard up. In this 
way one may live in peace, and one need not endure the 
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pale, cold look of one’s childhood’s friends, who put on the 
armour of friendship in order to refuse help. 

Oh! how many tears I shall pour out on your heart when 
I am speaking to you of these two months! But enough of 
chatter of this kind about my affairs. When you read these 
four volumes finished, corrected, printed in forty-five days, 
you will realize that a love like mine puts courage into the 
heart, determination into the head, strength into the body, 
and vehemence everywhere. 

T shall have more to do at Geneva, for the two volumes of 
the ‘Contes Philosophiques ’’ must be ready by the 10th of 
January. But I shall have some encouragement—a few 
kisses and the hours which are between midday and six 
o’clock. 

So, on the 10th, Iam setting out; I do not know at what 
hour we arrive, but, whatever may be my fatigue, as soon as 
I get there I will go and see you. 

Ihave worked eighteen hours a day continually this week, 
and I could only keep up my strength by baths, which allayed 
the general irritation. 

What annoyances, what rushings hither and thither! I 
have had to give a big dinner this week, on Friday, the 29th. 
I discovered that I had neither knives nor glasses. I cannot 
have things about me that are not elegant. So I had to run 
into debt a little again. I wanted my jeweller to let me 
have a share of the silver plate. He would not. In short, 
I will economize at Geneva by working and keeping quiet. 

My dear love, have you really been thinking of me, of him 
who is so often contemplating the engraving of the fle-Saint- 
Pierre? Ah! you can write to me up to the 6th inclusive. 

How I prance like a poor, impatient horse! The desire 
of seeing you makes me find out things which at ordinary 
times did not come into my mind. I correct more quickly. 
You not merely give me courage to bear the embarrassments 
of life ; you also give me talent, or at any rate, facility. One 
must love, my Eva my darling, in order to depict the love 
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of Eugénie Grandet, a pure, great, proud love! O dear 
darling, my good, my divine Eve, what misery it is not to 
have been able to tell you every evening what I have done, 
said, and thought! Soon, soon, in ten minutes I will tell you 
more than a thousand pages, and in one glance more than a 
hundred years, because in that first glance I shall give you 
all my heart, O my charming, my beautiful forehead! The 
other day, I looked at that of Madame de Mirbel; it has 
some resemblance to yours. She is, I believe, Polish. 

I shall wait for an hour before sending you this poor scrap 
of a letter, in order to answer your letter, if I receive one+ 
What a misfortune is this false reckoning of time! I have 
not had a line from you this week. 


XXVI. 


To Mapame Hansxa, Poste RESTANTE, GENEVA. 

Paris, Sunday, eleven o’clock, December Ist, 1833. 
My Ancet,—I have just read your letter. Oh! I havehad a 
longing, my Eva, my dear spouse, to fall down at your feet ! 
Never have one moment’s melancholy thought; oh, you 
do not know me! As long as [I live, I will be your beloved ; 
I will respect in me the heart that you have chosen! I do 
not belong to myself. There are no follies or sacrifices ; no, 
no, never! Oh! do not be like that—never speak to me 
about laudanum! I have sent the last proofs of ‘‘ Hugénie 
Grandet”’ flying, and I have jumped up as if to go to you. 
The close of your letter has made me pass over the sadness 
of the opening part of it. 

My love, my dear love, in a few days I shall be near you ; 
when you hold in your hand this sheet of paper filled with 
love for you, to which I would gladly communicate the 
throbbings of my heart, there shall be only a few days more. 
I am going to redouble my cares, my toil; over there near 
you I shall take a rest. 
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Besides, I shall make arrangements to stay there for a 
long time. O my love, let the heavens above you be cloud- 
less, for there is nought in my being but affection, love, 
tenderness, and caresses for you. 

You must curse that Gaudissart.! The printer, in setting 
it up, took a type which caused the matter to be compressed, 
and it was necessary, in order to complete the volume, to 
improvise what was missing im a single mght, darling, and, 
if you please, this made eighty pages. 

My winsome love, you will receive a nice letter, very 
polished, submissive, and respectful, along with the manu- 
script of ‘‘ Hugénie Grandet,” and then you will find in pencil, 
on the back of the first page of the manuscript, the exact 
day when I shall have engaged my seat in the diligence.’ 

Yes, I live in you, as you live nme. Never will God 
separate what He has so strongly joined together. My life 
is your life. Do not terrify me again in this way. Your 
sadness makes me sad; your joy makes me joyous. I am 
in your heart; I hear your voice each instant. In short, 
I possess the love, eternal, imperishable, angelic, which I 
yearned for. You are the beginning and the end, my 
darling, my Hve—understand what I mean, the Eve. I am 
as exclusive as youcan be. And finally my motto, under- 
stand, darling, is: Adoremus in eternwm. 

Well, time is passing ; I have had this sent to the General 
Post Office, in order that you may have it on Wednesday. 

My love, why cause yourself fruitless suffering? What 
I said to you I will repeat for you:—‘ It would be too odd 
that this should be she,” was my thought when I saw you 
coming out of the Hotel de Faucon.3 

A short good-bye to you, my love; nobody can offer an 
explanation of my stupendous labours: I only, and you 


1« T/Tllustre Gaudissart.’’ 


2? The manuscript of ‘‘Hugénie Grandet” does not contain the 
direction here alluded to. 


3 At Neufchatel. 
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too, understand the basis of them—is this not so? It is only 
love that could make them be undertaken and accomplished. 

Good-bye; I have no flowers this time; but I send you 
the butt-end of my cedar fusee, which I have been chewing 
while I was writing. I have bestowed on it a thousand 
kisses. 

Great God! I donot know how I shall pass the time 
during the journey, seeing how my heart palpitates while I 
am writing to you. You will receive only one more letter; 
that on Sunday next, for after that I shall be on my way. 
O my darling, to be near to you without anxieties, to have 
my time at my own disposal, to be free, to be able to work 
well, toread for you by day what I have written in the night. 
My angel, to accept my kiss, the greatest reward that there 
is for me under heaven! Your kiss! 

No, you will only know how I love you, how I love you, 
ten years hence, when you have thoroughly understood my 
heart, that heart so big, which you fill. I can say no more. 
Good-bye for a little while. 

Well, dear, good-bye. Thanks for the talisman; I love 
it. I love to have a seal which has been used only by you. 
My love, do not laugh at my fancies. Ah! if you saw Bra’s 
“Two Angels’ and the ‘‘ Mary and the Infant Jesus.” I 
have for you in my heart all the adoration that he found in 
his sublime genius to express angels ; but you, O dear idol, 
are for me God. Farewell. 


XXVIII. 
To MapAame Hanska, Poste REstantEe, GENEVA. 


Paris, Sunday morning, December 8th, 1883. 
' My Dartinc,—No, not one single line for you in eight days! 
But tears, effusions of the soul sent with rage across the 
hundred and fifty leagues that separate us. 

If I am on my way next Thursday, the 12th, I shall look 
upon myself asa giant. No, I cannot now soil the paper, 
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full of love, which you will hold in your hand, by pouring 
money troubles on it, however nobly they may be confided 
to it! The printers have not moved on; I am their slave. 
The calculations of the printers, of the master-printers, and 
my own have been so cruelly disappointed by the workmen 
that my work is announced in all the newspapers as having 
been published yesterday, and yet will not appear till next 
Thursday. In the next place, I am in a strange state of 
destitution, without any friends from whom I could ask for a 
sou, and I will have to borrow on Tuesday or Wednesday 
the money for my journey, I do not know from whom. I 
will tell you everything about it. 

IT have not even a minute to write to you; I have, this 
week, passed forty-eight hours without-sleep. Old Dubois 
said to me yesterday that I was on my way to old age and 
death. But whatam I todo? I have kept in view only 
my pleasure, our pleasure, and I have sacrificed everything, 
even you and me, to this end. 

Alas! my darling, I have not even time to finish this 
letter. The publisher of ‘‘ Séraphita’”’ is here; he wants it 
by New Year’s Day; but, nevertheless, I shall be near on 
Sunday. 

Forgive, forgive the pangs I cause you; you will forgive 
me for them when you know mine. 

Good-bye, my love, till we soon meet, but that soon will 
not be till Sunday, the 15th, for I have made all the 
necessary inquiries; the diligence only starts every two 
days, and takes three days and a half to go. I shall have a 
world of things to tell you, but I can only send you my love, 
the sweetest and most violent of loves, the most constant, 
the most persistent, across space ! 

O my beloved angel! do you speak to me once more of 
our promise?’ Say nothing more to me about it; it is holy 
and sacred like our mutual life. 


1 The promise to marry each other one day. 


a 
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You have no more time to write to me; I shall be without 
letters till Thursday ; but, in short, I shall on Thursday be 
on my way. 

Farewell, my angel. I cannot say to you, ‘Be calm,” 
I who am so unhappy at these delays. You must suffer 
from them, as I do! 


XXVIII. 
To Mapame Hanska, GENEVA. 


Geneya, December 25th, 1883. 

I sHaut tell you everything in a moment, my well-beloved, 
my idolized one. The fact is, I feel getting into the carriage; 
then, my valet has become ill. But let us not speak of this. 

In one instant I will tell you more in a look than in a 
thousand pages. Dol love you? Why, Iam near you! I 
wish it had been a thousand times still more difficult, and 
that I had suffered more. But at last here is one good 
month, perhaps two, gained. N6t one, but millions of 
caresses. Iam so happy that I can write no more to you. 
A short good-bye. 

Yes, my apartment is very good, and the ring is like you, 
my love; it is delicious and exquisite. 


XXIX. 
To Mapame HanskA, GENEVA. 


Geneva, January, 1834. 
Mapame,—I do not know if I had the honour to tell you 
yesterday that I might perhaps not have the pleasure of 
dining with you to-day. I should be in despair at your 
being capable of supposing that I do not attach an excessive 
value to this favour, by making you wait for me in vain. 
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Your cousin has sent me an invitation for Thursday next. 
I have accepted it so as not to seem ridiculous in my exclu- 
siveness. I hope you will see nothing French in this 
sentiment. 

I pray that this continual rain has not made you sad, and 
beg of you to present my most respectful sentiments to M. 
de Hanski, while accepting my very affectionate homage 
and obeisance. 

De Bauzac. 


XXX. 
To Mapame HanskA, GENEVA. 
Geneva, January, 1834. 
MapameE,—Here is the first part of your cotignacian’ poems. 
But you are presently going to see a desperate man. I did 
not wish to bring you the Chénier, and I am hesitating 
about sending it back. Of all that I decided on, nothing 
has been done. The binding is execrably ugly, the cover- 
ing absurd. It is necessary to be on the spot in order to 
get things done one’s self. If you accept it, you will only 
remember the good-will with which I have taken charge of 
your book. This will be the only way of giving value to it. 
I have been in the city; I enjoyed myself: I thought I 
might find something there that would give you pleasure. 
I have become zrregular. If you will allow me, I will make 
up for my annoyance by coming to see you earlier. 
A thousand gracious homages. 
Honore. 


I looked upon the quince marmalade as so precious that I 
did not want to retard your gastronomic delights. 


) Referring to the cotignac (quince marmalade).—Tr. 
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XXXII. 
To Mapame Hanska, GENEVA. 


Geneva, January, 1834. 
Mapame,—Are you willing to exchange our colonial 
products? Here isasample of my coffee. My sister has 
written to tell me that I shall have as much of it to-morrow. 
So, take this. You shall have your coffee-pot to-morrow. 
Will you give me a little tea for my breakfast? I only want 
exceedingly little. 

Have you passed a good night? Are you well? Have 
you had good dreams? I hope your health is good, and 
that we can take a ‘‘ bromenade.” } 

The treasures? Furth! 


XXXII. 


To Her Masesty Rzewusxrene, MapAmMe pe Hanska, 
GENEVA. 


Geneva, January, 1834. 
Very dear Sovereign, sacred Majesty, sublime Queen of 
Paulowska and the neighbouring places, autocrat of hearts, 
Rose of Occident, Star of the North, &c., &c., &c., &c., &c., 
fairy of tiyeuilles.* 

Your Grace has desired to have my coffee-pot, and I beg 
of your Most Serene Highness to do me the honour to 
accept a more perfect and pretty one: next to tell me, to 
fling me, from your most lofty throne a word full of happiness, 


1 A playful allusion to Madame Hanska’s foreign pronunciation of 


French.—Tr. 
2 Tiyeuilles (Tilleuls), Linden trees.—TR. 
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amber and flowers, to lei me know if I must be at your 
sublime door in an hour, with a carriage to go to Coppet. 
I lay my homage at your Majesty’s feet, and implore of you 
to believe in the integrity of your humble moujik. 
HOoNORESE1. 


XXXII. 


To Mapame Hanska, GENEVA. 


Geneva, January, 1834. 

Never has invalid less merited that name. He is ready to 
go out for a walk, to fetch his proofs, and, when his business 
is disposed of, which will scarcely take more than a quarter 
of an hour, he is going to propose to the Doctress to take 
advantage of this lovely day to enjoy an air-bath on the 
‘‘Crét’’ of Geneva, at the end of the wire fence, provided 
that the idleness of the Hanski household agrees with the 
idleness of the poor literary moujik, who lays at your feet, 
madame, his torrents of imaginary pearls, the treasures of 
his heroes, and his fantastic Alhambra where he has 
engraved everywhere not the holy name of God, but a 
human name, sacred to him in a very different sense. But 
all these immense possessions are not, in reality, worth the 
four games won yesterday. 


XXXIV. 
To Mapame Hanska, GENEVA. 


Geneva, January, 1884. 
I nave slept like a dormouse, I move like a charm, I love 
you like a madman. I hope that you are well, and I send 
you a thousand tendernesses. 
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XXXYV. 
To Mapame Hanska, GENEVA. 


Geneva, January, 1884. 
Ir Iam to come this evening, and dress, since you have 
your charaders, allow me to come earlier. Madame Bioley! 
has a supper party here, and there is enough of singing and 
noise going on, since I had the pleasure of writing to you, 
to put the devil to flight. Ecco! 

I am able to make a calculation. On Wednesday I shall 
be Caudollized ;* on Thursday I shall be engaged. To- 
morrow I mean to work without intermission, as there are 
proofs to be corrected. Thus, when out of five days one has 
only a single day to look forward to, it is no flattery to add 
some hours. Is that not so? All right, then. You will 
allow me to pay you back the ‘ Marquis” with an 
appropriate ‘‘ Maréchale.”’ ’ 


XXXVI. 
To Mapame HaAnskA, GENEVA. 


Geneva, January, 1834. 
My Lovz,—This morning I am perfectly well. I was put 
out yesterday because there were under what you were 
moving out of its place the two letters which I herewith | 


send you.* 
Good heavens, my love, I have been alarmed lest the step 


1 The landlady of the Hétel de l’Are at Pré-l’Evéque, where Balzac 
tayed. 
‘ a Balla had accepted an invitation to dine with M. and Madame de 
Caudolle. 
3 Presumably Madame Hanska had addressed Balzac playfully as 
“¢M. le Marquis de Balzac,”—Tr. 
4 See the two following letters. 
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you took (your visit to me here) might have been taken 
badly, and that you might have exposed the two letters. 
Besides, Heaven knows I was certainly anxious to see you 
here! Iam so anxious to get cured of my cold that, if I do 
go out, it will not be until this evening. 

I have got up; I do not want to remain in bed any 
longer ; I feel too ill at ease there. _I must either talk or 
get something to occupy me. Inaction kills me. And, 
moreover, I spent a dreadful evening yesterday, recalling all 
Thad to do. This morning, I am like a man who has had 
an attack of fever. 

A thousand tender caresses. Great God! how I suffer 
when I do not see you. I have a thousand things to talk to 
you about ! 


XXXVIL 
To Mapamre Hanska, GENEVA. 


Geneva, January, 1834, 

Wuat have I done, then, that yesterday evening should 
have ended thus, my dear, well-beloved Eve? Will you 
always forget that you are my last belief in life? Iam 
speaking neither of love nor of human sentiments; you are 
more to me than all these things. Why, tell me, have you 
trodden under foot all the hopes of our love in one word? 
Why have you repeated those statements you made once to 
me before? and what have you said? You have doubts 
about the man who loves you freely, passionately, for whom 
to touch you is delicious bliss, who loves you im @ternum, 
and you do not doubt—! 

Oh my love, you are playing lightly with a life which you 
wanted to have, and which has been given to you with 
entire devotion, and which I would have offered you if you 
had not asked for it. And I am all the more gratified at 
your having desired it. 


ee 
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I love you with too much constancy for conflicts like this 
not to be mortal to me. Heaven knows I have told you the 
secrets of my life, and you ought, as the price of such 
boundless confidence, spare him who lives only through you 
the tortures of these doubts. You hold me by the hand, and 
on the day when you withdraw from me that adored hand, 
you alone will know the why and the wherefore of what 
happens to me. 

My beloved Eve, I am committing extravagance on 
extravagance. It is impossible for me to think of anything 
else except you. It is not a desire, though I have the right 
to desire sensuous pleasure more keenly than other men, 
and though this desire sometimes renders me stupefied; but 
no; it is a need of breathing your air, of seeing you, and 
yésterday you gave me eternal memories of beauty. 

Ti I had not sacred pecuniary obligations (still, I commit 
the folly of sometimes forgetting them), we would not think 
of the Rue Cassini. No. Yesterday, at Diodati,’ I said to 
myself, ‘‘ Why leave my Eve? Why not follow her every- 
where?” That is my own wish. I am willing to submit 
to every suffering when I see you; whereas you yesterday 
inflicted on me a wound. 

But you do not love as I love: you do not know what 
love is; and I, for my misfortune, do not know its joys; and 
I see that, from Neufchatel till my death, I can now arrive 
at the end I have desired during my entire youth, and con- 
centrate my life and affections in one heart alone! 

Darling, darling, I am too unhappy through the things of 
life not to make it a cruelty in the woman I love, whom I 
idolize, to cast on me a shadow of grief. For my part, I would 
prefer the most horrible agony to causing you any pain. 

Must I go to look for a kiss ? 

1 The Villa Diodati on the Lake of Geneva, situated at Coligny, not 


far from Pré-l’Hvéque, was occupied by Lord Byron. It still contains 
the furniture formerly used by him. 
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XXXVITI. 
To Mapame Hanska, GENEVA. 


Geneva, January, 1834 (five o’clock). 

Your doubts give me pain. You are more powerful than 
anything. Angel of my life, what is to prevent me from 
following you everywhere? My poverty. Great God! you 
have nothing to fear. Since the day when I told you I 
loved you, nothing has been able to change this delightful 
life: it is my only life. Do not dishonour us by suspicions ; 
do not disturb our joys! There is nobody before you in my 
heart ; you will fill it for ever! Why do-you arm yourself 
with thoughts of my former life? Do not punish me for my 
simple trustfulness. I want you to know all my future, 
because all my future is yours. Break your heart! 
Sacrifice yourself to anything whatever! Ah! you do not 
know me! I am ashamed to cause you any suffering. I 
am ashamed not to be able to give you a life in harmony 
with the life of the heart. I suffer unheard-of miseries, 
which you efface by your presence. 

Excuse me, my love, for what you call my {flirtations. 
Excuse a Parisian for a simple Parisian gossip ; but what you 
wish shall be done. I will not go to see any one ever again. 
Two visits of a quarter of an hour will put an end to every- 
thing. Perish a thousand times the society of Geneva 
rather than see you in a state of sadness on account of a 
quarter of an hour’s conversation. It would have been 
ridiculous (to others) for me to occupy myself only with you. 
I must treat you with due respect ; ‘and in order to be able 
to talk to you so much, I had to chat with Madame P : 
Moreover, what trifles these things are! Before the ocean, 
of which you speak, are you going to occupy yourself with a 
wretched spider? Great God! you do not realize that you 
are loved infinitely. 
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Well, good-bye. Iam so unwell that I do not know what 
is the matter with me. Perhaps it is the feverishness of the 
cold. Iam not able to leave my bed. Iam quite knocked 
up. 

What I wrote to you this morning is exactly of a nature 
to show you how groundless were your apprehensions. I 
did not cease watching you while I was speaking to Madame 
P——. 

Ah! darling, my dear spouse, my Eve, I would gladly sell 
my talent for two thousand ducats. I would follow you like 
a shadow. Do you want to go back to Wierzchownia? I 
am in that case following you there, and going to stay there 
all my life. But I must have some pretext, and, wretch that 
I am, I cannot leave Paris without having satisfied 
publishers and creditors ! 

I have received two letters, one from the good Borget, 
and the other from my sister. Worries on worries! To 
have every hour the sight of Paradise and the pangs—is 
this to live ? 

A thousand caresses. 


XXXIX. 
To Mapamn Hanska, GENEVA. 


Geneva, January, 1834. 

My love, my only life, my only thoughts, oh! your letter. 
Itis written in my heart for ever. 

Listen, heavenly angel, for you do not belong to this earth ; 
I want to give you an answer on these points once for all. 

Fame, vanity, self-love, literature—these are scarcely 
clouds on our sky. You tread all these things twenty times 
a day under your feet, which I kiss twenty times a day. 

O my angel, see me then at your feet, and I tell you this: 
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if I have had the most fugitive of reputations, it bas come 
when I did not want it. Up to my twenty-second year, I 
was intoxicated about it. I wanted it as a beacon-light to 
attract an angel towards me. I had nothing that could 
please ; I found fault with myself. An angel came; [I let 
myself suffer in her bosom, concealing from her my desire 
for a young and beautiful woman. She saw them and said 
to me: ‘‘ When she comes, I will be a mother to you; I 
will have the love of a mother, the devotion of a mother.” 

Then, one day, the poverty of my life became greater. 
Labours by night and day were my lot. She who had 
offered me on her knees her fortune, which I had accepted, 
and which I was paying back at the peril of my reputation, 
—she sat up with me at night, she corrected, she pruned, as 
I pruned, corrected, and sat up through the night. Then, 
all my desires were extinguished in indispensable toils. 
There was no longer any question of fame, but only money. 
Then, I got into debt, and had nothing. 

For three years, I worked incessantly, having surrounded 
myself with a ring of brass from 1828 to 1831. I detest 
Madame de C , for she has shattered my life without 
giving one back to me instead—I do not say one worthy of 
comparison with the other, but without giving me what she 
promised. There is in this no shadow of wounded vanity— 
no, but disgust and contempt. 

You alone have made me understand the vanities of fame. 
Then, when I saw you at Neufchitel, I wished to be some- 
thing. With you then began that life of dreaming, but 
more splendid than anything I had dreamed of. 

O my Eve, you alone in my future life! Alas! like Louis 
Lambert, I wish that I could give you the past. Thus 
success, fame, Parisian distractions in no wise attract me. 
There is only one power that can make me accept my actual 
life: work. It calms the needs of a fiery temperament. It 
is because J am afraid of myself that I am chaste. 

As for that exclusiveness which you desire, hey! I desire 
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it as much as you. It is no foppery on my part to tell you 
that since Neufchatel, three charming women came to the 
Rue Cassini, and that I did not, on seeing them, inspect 
them with a man’s critical glance. 

My Eve, I love you more than you love me, for I am 
alone in the secret of what I lose, and you know nothing of 
love but the sentiments of love. In the next place, I love 
you better, because I have more reason for loving you. 
But if I were free, I would go and stay near you, happy to be 
the steward of your fortune and the architect of your wealth, 
as Madame Carraud’s brother is for Madame d’Argout. 

I have a security of love, a plenitude of devotion which you 
will only know after the lapse of a very long time. It needs 
time to sound what is infinite. To suffer during an entire 
life with you while drawing from it some rare moments of 
happiness. Yes; to have an entire life in two years, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten years, and to die. 
Yes, not to speak to a woman, to refuse myself to all, to 
live in you, O angel! why, that is my thought at every 
hour. The which I told you about Madame P—— is 
because she had annoyed you, and that at the sight of 
your suffering I became stupefied, as you did at the sight of 
mine. 

Ah! God, if we were living together, if I had twenty 
ducats a month, the strains I sing would all be for you. I 
would write books; I would read them for you, and would 
burn them in our fire. My adored pet, I sometimes weep 
when I think of having to sell my ideas, and of people read- 
ing me. Ah! you do not know what I would be if free for 
one evening, I could speak to you, see you, and caress you 
by my thoughts and by myself. Oh! then you would know 
that your thoughts of purity and exclusive tenderness are 
mine. Angel of my life, I live in you, for you, by you. 
Only, if I am mistaken, tell me without anger. There has 
never been in me any false or wicked purpose. I obey my 
heart wherever there there is a question of sentiment. I 

VOL. I. us 
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have never known what calculation means. If I do make a 
mistake, it is in good faith. 

My love, let us never separate. In six months I shall be 
free. Well, no power in the world can disunite us. The 
dilecta was forty-six when I was twenty-two; why do you 
speak of your forty years? We have thirty years before us. 
Do you think that at sixty-four a man would betray thirty 
years of affection? And, as for me, those thirty years seem 
to me nothing as compared with the power of my love for 
you. To me you will be always beautiful. 

O my well-beloved Eve, I do not wish to say any more to 
you save to express my love for you; I do not wish to 
answer save to thank you. No, you will never again chide 
me for anything, and yet I would not care to make an effort. 
But what you desire becomes a quality of my soul. It 
would cost me no effort to do what you wish. However, 
do you not feel the necessity of drawing a veil over our love, 
a thick veil? What do I say? Who in the world can 
suspect its nature? The angels, for men!—What! you 
think that the Italian opera, the salons, or fame, can distract 
me from you? Ah! you do not know how much I love 
you. I would be much more irritated at that than you with 
Madame P——,. No, believe me, I love you at the same 
time as a woman loves. In my life to come, there is 
nothing at all but you and work. My dear wealth, my dear 
star, my dear spirit, let yourself be caressed by hope, and 
say to yourself that Iam never amorous or passionate ; all 
that is transient. I love you, I adore you in eternum. I 
believe in you as in myself. Great God! I wish I had at my 
command words which might infuse into you my soul and my 
thoughts, which might convey clearly to you that you are in 
my heart, in my blood, in my brain, in my mind,—in short, 
the life of my life, that each beating of my heart gives birth 
to a desire full of you. Ah! you do not realize how three 
years of chastity rush at every moment to the heart, and 
make it leap to the head, and make it throb! If I were not 
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sober, and if I did not work, this purity would drive me 
mad. 

I alone am in the secret of the terrible emotions excited 
in me by the emanations from your dear person. It is a 
strange delirium which in turn freezes my brain with the 
omnipotence of desire, and makes me burn. And I resist 
follies like that of the young nobleman whom the Elector 
cut down with the axe. 

We have both our sufferings ; let us not dispute about that 
fact. Let us love each other, and do not refuse what makes 
one accept everything. Besides, in everything, angel, I 
am as submissive to you as to God. Take my life! ask me 
to die! order me to do anything, except not to love you, 
not to desire you, not to possess you. Outside that, in your 
name, everything is possible. 


XL. 


To Mapame Hanska, GENEVA. 


Geneva, January, 1834. 

Ir you knew how superstitious you make me. When I 
am at work, I put the talisman on my finger; this ring will 
be on my finger during all my hours of work. I put it on 
the first finger of the left hand, with which I hold my paper, 
so that I am embraced by your mental image. You are there 
with me. Now, in place of searching for my words and my 
ideas in the air, I ask them from this exquisite ring, and it 
is there I found all the ‘‘ Séraphita.”’ 

Heavenly love, how many things I have to tell you, for 
which one needs the holy hours during which the heart feels 
the necessity of laying itself bare. The adorable pleasures 
of love are only the means of attaining that union, that 
fusion of souls. Dear, with what joy I see my heart’s 
fortunes and my soul’s fate assured. Yes, I will love you 
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only and solely during my whole life. You possess every- 
thing that pleases me. You exhale for me the most intoxi- 
cating perfume that a woman can have; that alone is a 
treasure of love. 

I love you with a fanaticism which does not exclude the 
delightful quietude of a love free from possible storms. 
Yes, make it clear to your mind that I breathe the very air 
you inhale, that I never can have another thought save you. 
For me, you are the end of everything. You shall be the 
young dilecta ; and already I call you the predilecta. 

Do not murmur at this alliance of two sentiments. I 
would fain believe that I loved you in her, and that the noble 
qualities which have appealed to my heart and made me 
better than I was, are all in you. 

IT love you, my angel of earth, as people loved in the 
Middle Ages, with the most entire fidelity, and my love will 
be always greater, without stain; I am proud of my love. 
It is the principle of a new life. From it springs the new 
courage I feel against my latest adversaries. J would like 
to be greater, to be something glorious in order that the 
crown to be placed upon your head should be the most leafy 
and most flower-laden of all those that great men have 
nobly won ! 

Never, then, have either distress or fear; there are no 
abysses in the heavens. A thousand kisses full of caresses ; a 
thousand caresses full of kisses! Ah! God! can I never then 
make you see truly how much I love you, you, my Eve! 

Good-bye till we soon meet. The thousand kisses will be 
in my first glance. 
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XLI. 


To Mapame Hanska, GENEVA. 


Geneva, January, 1834. 
My cherished love, you have with a single caress given me 
back life. O my darling, I have not been able either to 
sleep or to work. Lost in the feelings awakened in me that 
evening, I poured forth to you a world of passionate declara- 
tions. Ah! yours is a divine soul, such as one remains 
attached to for a whole lifetime. My soul, you have 
through love divined the sweet language of love, which 
makes grief and worries fly away on rapid wing. Beloved 
angel, do not sully with a single doubt the inspirations of 
love of which your dear caress has been but the interpreter. 
Do not believe that you can ever enter into comparison with 
any one in the world. But, my beloved darling, my flower of 
Heaven, do you not understand—you, all charm and truth— 
that a poor poet might be struck at finding once again the 
same heart and being loved beyond his hopes? My adored 
spouse, yes, it is for you that a woman of the most refined, 
the gentlest disposition has brought me up. I shall take 
the liberty of saying to her, ‘‘ You wished to be twenty 
once more in order to love me better, and to give me even 
the pleasures of vanity. Well, I have met with what you 
wished me to have. She will be filled with joy on our 
account. Dear, eternal idol, my beautiful and holy religion, 
I know how much the memories of another love must 
wound a proud and delicate soul. But not to speak to you 
about it would be to rob you of festivals of souls and joys, of 
love beyond description. There are such identities of 
tenderness and of soul that I am proud on your behalf, and 
that I am not sure if it were you I loved in her. In the 
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next place, an unbridled jealousy has so much accustomed 
me to thinking with open heart and saying everything to 
her in whom I live that I could never conceal a thought 
from you. No; you are my own heart! 

Yes, to you everything is allowable. I shall tell you 
simply all the good and evil thoughts that come into my 
mind. You are a more beautiful and more attractive me. 

My love has in it no earthly exaltation, more or less, nor 
anything else that is of the earth. O my dear Hye, it is the 
angels’ love, ever at the same degree of exaltation. To feel, 
to touch, your hand of love, that hand full of sweet, proud 
sensibilities—you understand me, my angel—tender, good, 
impassioned, that hand polished and soft with love, is a 
happiness as great as your caress of honey and fire. 

That is what I wanted to say to my timid angel, who 
thought all caresses were not equally expressive of love. 
One, the slightest as well as the most passionate, compre- 
hends them all. In that you see the depths of my soul. A 
kiss on your beloved lips, which have still no memories 
(and which makes you in my eyes as pure as the purest 
young girl), a kiss will be almost a talisman for the desires 
of love when it contains all the caresses of love. Our poor 
kiss as yet disinherited of all our joys only goes to your 
heart, and I wish that it could embrace all your person. 
You would see that possession augments, increases love ; 
you would know your Honoré, your spouse, and you would 
know that he will love you more each day. 

My darling Eva, have no doubts about me, but have less 
about yourself. I have told you that there is in you, in 
your letters, in your love, in their expressions, an indescribable 
something which is more than was in the letters, and the 
expressions I thought inimitable. But you are twenty-eight 
—that is the great secret. Yes, dear treasure, you have the 
most celestial soul that I know, and your charms are intoxicat- 
ing. Godin heaven! how am I to tell you that I am intoxi- 
cated with the faintest odour of you, that, had I possessed you 
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a thousand times, you would see me still more intoxicated, 
because there would be hope and memory where there is as 
yet only hope. 

Do you remember the bird that has only one flower? 
That is the history of my heart and of my love. O dear, 
heavenly flower, dear balmy perfumes, dear fresh colours, 
my beautiful stem, do not bend! protect me always! At 
every progressive step of a love which goes, which will go 
on always increasing, I feel in my heart household fires of 
tenderness and adoration. Oh! I wish I could be as sure 
of you as Iam of myself. I feel with every breath I draw 
that I have a constancy in my heart which nothing will 
change. 

I wept on the way to Diodati, when, after I had promised 
myself as many caresses as you have granted me, a woman 
has been able with a single word to cut the woof she had 
seemed to take pleasure in weaving! Judge whether I 
adore you, you who do not at all understand these odious 
devices, and who give yourself up with candour and 
happiness to love, and who speak to every side of my 
nature. 

There! I have made my confession. I am sure you are 
noble-hearted in every way, for, adored angel, one should 
respect the weaknesses and even the crimes of a woman, 
and, if I conceal nothing from your heart, it is because it 
ought always to be mine. Therefore, I send you all my 
sister’s gossip and Madame de OC ’s letter on the 
condition of burning these things, my angel. I know you 
are so true, so great; ah! I would not hesitate to read for 
you the dilecta’s letter if you wished, for you are really 
myself. I would not conceal from you the shadow of a 
thought, and you should at every hour enter into my heart 
as into a palace you have chosen, to scatter there your 
treasures, to adorn it, to delight yourself in. Everything 
should be there for you. 

If you do not like Madame de C——’s letter, say so 
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frankly, my love. I will write to her saying that my affec- 
tions are placed in a heart too jealous to permit me to corre- 
spond with a woman who possesses her reputation for 
beauty and attractiveness, and that I was acting quite right 
in telling her so. I thought of this letter from my own 
inspiration. I would prefer, however, to have you dictate it 
to me. 

As for my money troubles, do not be uneasy about them. 
Up to the close of July, it is love, the ground-work of life, 
that makes everything easy for me to bear. 

Forgive me for having made known to you yesterday’s 
annoyance. O dear flower, ever beautiful, I am ashamed of 
having to tell you the extent of your mission, but you are an 
inexhaustible treasure-house of affection,.of love, of tender- 
ness, and I shall always find in you more consolation than 
I have troubles. You have infused into my every thought, 
my every hour, a light, a radiance, which enables me to 
bear everything. 

I awake happy in loving you; I go to sleep happy in 
being loved. It is the life of angels, and my despair arises 
from feeling the discord which my lack of fortune and 
liberty places between the wishes of my heart, the impulses 
of my nature, and the toils which confine me in a mean 
dwelling, like the moujiks of Paulowska. If I were only in 
Paulowska! I wish you were I for a moment, to know how 
you are loved. Then I would be sure that, seeing so much 
love, so much devotedness, such a great security of affection, 
you would never harbour a doubt, and that you would love 
in ceeternum a heart which loves me in this way. 

A thousand kisses, and let each have in it a thousand 
caresses for you, as yesterday’s letter had for me. 
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XLII. 


To Mapame Hanska, GENEVA. 


Geneva, January, 1834. 

Dear Sout or my Soun,—I beg of you, let the only thing 
to which you devote your cares, your thoughts, your memory, 
be that which will be the constant thought of my life. 
Let the piece of malachite become through you alone an 
inkstand. I will explain to you the form of it. Let it be 
cut into six sides ; let each side be nearly of the dimensions 
of the side of your card-basket, except that they ought to end 
squarely at the top, as at the bottom, and let them go on 
enlarging from bottom to top; and, to determine logically 
the conditions of the inkstand, let the pot for the ink 
(hollowed out of the malachite) have at its surface a 
diameter equal to this line: let the lid (in the form of a 
march-pane) be round and fixed into the pot; let it be 
simple, and terminated by a silver-gilt ball. Let the ink- 
stand have a handle attached to it by simple buttons; and 
let this handle in silver-gilt, bronzed over, resemble that of 
your card-basket. Have engraved on it our motto, adoremus 
in eternum, between the date of your first letter and that of 
Neufchatel. 

The inkstand must be mounted on a box, likewise with 
six sides, jutting out in proportion, and at each of these sides 
at the junction of the base and the front of the inkstand 
there must be what, in terms of art, is called a moulding, 
which is in plain words, a round band, which will have to be 
made harmonize with the proportions of the inkstand. Then 
I think it will be necessary at the top of the sides to repeat 
this moulding or band. In the middle of each side of the 
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base, put a star; then in small letters in the middle of each 
side the words : Exaudet-vou-angeli, which makes Eva.’ 

If you want to be magnificent, you will add a paper-knife 
of a single piece of malachite, and a sand-box, the form of 
which I will explain to you, 

In order not to displease the lady, I shall offer Décamp’s 
drawing, which you can ask back from her, and I shall ask 
her in exchange for a piece of malachite for my alarm-clock. 

Here is Suzette; I can only tell you that this makes me 
renounce the pleasure of getting you to collect on the border 
of the lake a heap of pebbles out of which I wanted to make 
this alarm-clock. I went there yesterday merely to see 
whether we could take a walk on the bank. I wanted to 
bring you into sympathy with these souvenirs, to make you 
see that in this way we enlarge life and the world, and to 
have the right to surround you with my mental atmosphere 
through a thousand things, as I wish to surround myself 
with yours. Thus sentiment kneads material objects, and 
gives to them a soul, a voice. 

How is it, you silly child, you did not know the dedication 
was a surprise I wanted to give you? You have been, for a 
longer time than you have been aware of, the thought of my 
thought ! 

Yes, I will try to come this evening at nine o’clock. 


' Balzac had at first projected this, which is effaced in the auto- 
graph :—Rosa mundi (first side). Stella Maris (2nd part). Margarita 
coli (third part). Dux mia (fourth part). 
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XLII. 
To Mapame Hanska, GENEVA. 


Geneva, Sunday, January 19th, 1834. 
My Bretovep Ancrt,—I am nearly mad about you, as much 
as one can be mad; I cannot bring together two ideas that 
you do not interpose yourself between them. I can no 
longer think of anything but you. I hold you; I clasp you; 
I kiss you; I caress you; and a thousand caresses the most 
amorous take possession of me! 

As for my heart, you will always very readily find a place 
in it. I have an exquisite sense of your presence there. 
But what is to become of me, in the name of Heaven, if you 
have deprived me of my reason? This is a monomania 
which terrifies me this morning. I rise up every moment 
saying to myself, ‘‘Come, I am going there!”’ Then I 
sit down again, brought back to reason by the sense of my 
obligations. It is a frightful conflict. It is not life. I have 
never before been like that. You have devoured everything. 
I feel foolish and happy as soon as I let myself think about 
you. I keep whirling round in a delightful reverie in which 
I live a thousand years in one instant. 

What a horrible situation! Overcome with love, feeling 
love in every pore, to live only for love, and to see one’s self 
consumed by griefs, and caught in a thousand spider’s 
threads. 

O my beloved Eva, you were not aware of it, I picked 
up your card. It is there before me, and I address you as 
if you were there. I see you, as I did yesterday, beautiful, 
wondrously beautiful. Yesterday I kept saying to myself 
the whole evening, ‘‘She is mine!”’ Ah! the angels are 
not as happy in Paradise as I was yesterday ! 
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XLIV. 


To Mapame Hanska, GENEVA. 
Geneva, January, 1834. 

Willingly, but you will bring me back to your house, will 
you not? for I cannot accustom myself to be two paces 
away from you, doing nothing, without better employing my 
time. 

If you are going into town, I will beg of you to have the 
kindness—No, I will go. 


XLV. 


To MapamMe Hanska, GENEVA. 


Geneva, January, 1834. 
Mapame,—For a man who looks upon happy moments as 
the most profitable capital in existence, it is right to wish to 
lose nothing out of the sums he accumulates. It is only so 
far as joy is concerned, that I wish to be Grandet. 

If I took the time this morning which you gave me—from 
three to ten o’clock—would you refuse me? No. All right. 
If you love me, yes, you will be visible at twelve or one 
o’clock. 

You will forgive me for my avarice; I possess as yet 
nothing else but the happiness which Heaven bestows on 
me. There is something I may be avaricious about, since I 
have only that. 

To you a thousand kind and affectionate respects, and my 
obeisances to the honourable Maréchal of the Ukraine and 
the noble surrounding places. 
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XLVI. 


To Mapame Hansxka, GENEVA. 


Geneva, January, 1834. 
I CANNOT come, because I am more unwell than I expected, 
and it would do me harm to go out. If you would be kind 
enough to send me a little barley-water, you would be doing 
me areal service, for I do not know what to drink, and I 
have a consuming thirst. 

I have spent a very sad time, striving to do some work, 
and finding myself incapable of doing it. So I think I will 
go to bed in a few hours. 

A thousand gracious thanks, and present my thanks to 
the Grand Maréchal. 


XLVITI. 


To Mapame Hanska, GENEVA. 


Geneva, January, 1834. 
Ir it were not that Iam growing impatient and that I am 
annoyed at the loss of somuch time both through what gives 
me and my work, I am this morning exactly like a man who 
has had fever. I do not know whether I ought to go out or 
keep my own room, but I candidly confess that, while alone, 
T feel horribly plagued. 
A thousand thanks for your kind cares, and forgive me 
for having been yesterday more surprised at than grateful 
for your visit, which touched me deeply after you had gone, 
for I do not know whether you are aware that there are 
things that are stronger in proportion as they grow older. 
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A thousand thanks and grateful regards to M. de Hanski. 
How stupid of me to have vexed you about such a trifling 
thing, and how happy I am to learn that you have as much 
friendship for me as I have for you! 


XLVITI. 
To Mapame Hanska, GENEVA. 


Geneva, February, 1834. 
MapamE,—Bautte' is a great personage who is bored with 
little things, and since you vouchsafe to attach some import- 
ance to the chain of your slave, I send you this good Liadet, 
who will understand better what is the matter and will look 
after it attentively. Besides, I have told him to join the 
two little chains with a fancy shell. 
Accept a thousand compliments and the respectful regards 
of your moujik. 
Honors. 


XLIX. 
To Mapame Hanska, GENEVA. 


Geneva, February, 1834. 

THE Sire de Balzac is going on wonderfully, madame, and 
will in a few minutes be at your fireside for a chat. He is 
greedy to hoard the few minutes which he has left to spend 
in Geneva, and, if he had not some letters to answer, he 
would have come this morning already. 

A thousand affectionate compliments to M. de Hanski, 
and to you a thousand regards full of friendship. 


1 A celebrated watchmaker in Geneva, 
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L. 


To Mapame Hanska, Poste RestantE, GENEVA. 


Paris, Wednesday, February 12th, 1834. 

I PREFER to say nothing else save that I love you with a 
growing intoxication, with a devotion which is only increased 
by difficulties, rather than give you an imperfect account of 
my three days’ journey... On Sunday I will post you a 
complete journal. I have not a minute to myself. Every- 
thing harasses me, and I have no spare time. But, adored 
angel, you will guess my meaning. 

The dilecta is better, but the future seems to me ominous. 
I am still waiting before sinking into despair. 

Pray Heaven my thoughts of love may re-echo in your ears 
and lull you to sleep ! 


LI, 


To Mapame MHanska, Maison Mrirapaup, at Pre- 
L’Evéque, GENEVA. 


Paris, Thursday, February 18th, 1834. 
Mapame,—I got back quite worn out, but I found troubles 
at home, the painfulness of which you may conceive. 
Madame de B—— is ill, in fact, seriously ill, more ill than 
she imagines. I have noticed a change in her face which 
forebodes a fatal result. I have concealed from her my 
uneasiness, which is boundless, till either my doctor or a 
mesmerist reassures me. I shall not be at ease as to this 
life, which, you know, is so precious. I have waited for a 


Leaving Geneva on Saturday, February 8th, Balzac reached Paris 
on Tuesday, the 11th of the same month. 
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day to write to you, because since Wednesday morning I 
had to rush to the Rue d’Enfer; and, when I was free to 
write to you, there was no longer time; the offices closed 
earlier on account of it being a day of devotion." 

My sorrows have been greatly increased by the sight of 
that face, once so graceful-looking, twenty years older in one 
month and horribly contracted. ven when her health is 
restored, as I hope it will be, I shall always feel saddened at 
seeing the sad change to old age. I say this only to you. 
It seems as if nature had avenged herself all of a sudden in 
a moment for the long protest made against her and time. 
I desire with a lively ardour that her life may be saved ; but 
I have recognized the symptoms which I had noticed with 
terror in my father six months before the irreparable fatality. 
So I have had sorrow upon sorrow. 

Now, after having confided to you these woful tidings, 
I am able to give you some consoling news. The publisher 
has understood my delays, and has not been displeased 
with me on account of them. I have, indeed, to work 
enormously, but at least I shall not have the annoyance 
of being found fault with. As for M. Gosselin, it is only a 
loss of money. So you have been filled with such affec- 
tionate alarm at the thought that the prolongation of my 
sojourn might have entailed on me heavier burdens, be 
reassured! I shall have had perfect joy, and there shall be 
remorse attached to it; and, now that there is no remorse, 
I wish there were a little. It is so sweet to do something 
for the persons whose friendship is precious to us. I can 
tell you this at a distance in a voice less tremulous and with 
eyes less red, that the forty-four days I spent at Geneva 
have been one of the sweetest halts I have made during my 
life as one of the literary rank and file. This rest was 
necessary for me, and you have converted it into a source of 
delight for me. It was a sleep with the sweetest dreams, 


1 Ash Wednesday. 


~ 
= Newhee 
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which are realities. True friendship sweet and good, and 
beautiful and kindly sentiments are so rare in life that a 
little gratitude ought to be mingled with due reciprocity. 
I feel as much gratitude towards you as friendship. 

Be sure I shall not forget any of our affectionate little 
engagements, neither the album nor the café nor anything 
else. To-day, I can only tell you that I have arrived, with- 
out any other impediment save great fatigue. The cold has 
been intense. On Saturday morning, I traversed all the 
Jura on foot through the snow, and, when I had reached 
the stone where two years ago I sat down to view the 
wonderful spectacle of France and Switzerland, separated 
by a stream which is the Lake of Geneva, and by a ditch 
which is the valley between Mont Blane and the Jura, I 
had a moment of joy mingled with sadness. Two years ago 
I had to weep for lost illusions, and to-day I had to regret 
the sweetest things that ever happened to me outside family 
sentiments—hours of friendship whose value a poor man 
whom necessity has made an author should feel more keenly 
than any other person, because in him there are the 
elements of a great poet so far as concerns the emotions of 
the heart. 

Yes, I am proud only of my personal feelings, and it is 
a great misery only to know the joys of friendship to their 
full extent and to lose them even for a moment. 

To-day I am plunging once more into my labours, and 
they are crushing. I have promised that the second part ' 
will appear on February 25th, that leaves only ten days to 
complete what you know, and my punctuality will excuse 
the delays. Yousee thatin writing to you, I am as indiscreet 
ag when I pay you a visit. 

Well, good-bye, madame; believe that 1am not French 
as far as memory is concerned, and that I bear in mind all 


1 Of the “Etudes de Mceurs au XIXe Siécle.” 
2 « Ne touchez pas la Hache”\(‘‘ La Duchesse de Langeais”’), which 


he had written almost entirely in Geneva, 


VoL. If, L 
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T left that is good and true behind the Jura. In the hours 
when I am depressed, I will think of our evenings in Geneva, 
and the word “ patience,” written in the depths of my being, 
will make me recall our games of ‘“patience.’”” You know 
everything I have to say to the Grand Maréchal of the 
Ukraine, and I am sure that my words will be more graceful 
from your lips than from my pen. Tell Anna that her horse 
sends his regards to her, and kisses her forehead. A 
thousand affectionate compliments to Mademoiselle Borel 
that I have not broken my neck, and accept, I beg of you, 
the most sincere and affectionate regards which I lay at 
your feet: your rare beauty will assure you as to the 
sincerity, and, as for the affection, I wish I could prove it 
to you without the necessity of giving rise to any mis~ 
fortune. 

‘‘ Do not forget to-morrow ’”’ is one of your recommenda- 
tions when I told you I had no faith in the morrow; but 
now I have faith in it, since I happen to have a future, as 
my publisher has fortunately made clear to me. He has 
been very successful in the sale of ‘“‘ Hugénie Grandet.”’ 
He said to me in a solemn fashion, “It sells like bread.” 
I say this to you who would like to see cakes in it, so many 
people would be glad to see me making a mess of it. Excuse 
this studio joke, you who are fond of artists! 

Devotion and friendship. 
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CHAPTER LII. 
To Mapame Hanska, Poste Restants, GENEVA. 


Paris, Saturday, 11 o’clock, February 15th, 1834. 
My Betovep Eva,—This part of my night is yours. Since 
Wednesday morning of this week I have been like a 
balloon ; but, while moving and stirring about through the 
midst of Paris, I moved and stirred about with a fixed idea, 
the idea of being for ever near you. 

My dear idol, I have never had so much courage in my 
life, or rather I have a new life. I read your name in me; 
I see you; everything appears to me to facilitate our seeing 
each other again. I am afraid of nothing. My tears, my 
regrets, my sadness of love—all these descend on my heart 
the moment I get into bed. Then, alone by myself, I am 
quite wretched at not being at the “ Arc,’”’' at not having 
seen my darling, and I go over again in memory the smallest 
details of those days when my only grief was that of being 
awakened three hours too soon—those hours which separated 
my rising from the moment when I started to visit you. 

The next day, I work with an enthusiast’s ardour. What 
shall I tell you about these five days? I had to see my two 
publishers (they came), the printer, to finish my proofs, to 
look after Madame de B , who is better, but how 
changed! She is always a little feeble, incapable of even 
correcting my proofs. Everything will suffer from that ; 
but what does it matter? I want to know that her life is 


out of danger. 
T felt there how much I loved you. A horrible sensation 


told me that I could not bear the idea of your being in 
danger. All this recalled to me my terror at the time of 
your nervous crisis. Ah! God, to see you seriously ill, you 


1 The ‘‘ Arc” inn, where Balzac stopped in Geneva, 
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who sum up, who contain all my affections in my heart, and 
my life in your life,—why, I should die, not from your death, 
but from your sorrows. No, you do not know what you are 
tome. Near you, I felt too deeply to give vent to egotistical 
thoughts. Here I keep talking to you the whole day long. 
You are woven into my thoughts—that is the only way in 
which I can describe my situation. As soon as I found 
myself in Paris, I thought of the way in which I could see 
you one day alone in Geneva ! 

I have had terrible family troubles. To-day, my brother- 
in-law and my mother came to dine with me. That is as 
much as to say to you that I have been with them from five 
o'clock till half-past ten. Yesterday I had to dine with my 
sister, my mother, and my brother-in-law. So I have again 
been forced to give them from four till eleven o’clock. Their 
poor heads are distracted. I must have courage, ideas, 
energy, economy, for every one. 

On Friday morning I made myself acquainted with the 
state of affairs here. I had to go out early to see the doctor, 
to negotiate for settling an account to-day (the 15th), to 
consult him. So you see how to-day and yesterday have 
been employed. Thursday was taken up by the publishers, 
a little sleep, a necessary bath, and also by Madame de 
B——, to whom I wanted at least to read ‘‘ Ne touchez pas 
la Hache.” On Wednesday, the day after my arrival, I 
wrote to you in the evening; I had been all the morning 
rushing about, had set my affairs in order, and looked after 
a thousand little things as to which I need not go into 
details, because they are only necessary trifles, such as 
making up accounts, writing, etc. After this avalanche of 
little things, behold me now not too much rested, a little less 
uneasy about the dilecta, with a heap of proofs in front of 
me, and with enormous obligations to meet by the end of 
the month. Madame D has urgent need of half the 
sum I owe her by the end of February ; we are now at the 
16th; the month is short; I must complete my two 
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volumes; I have to finish ‘“‘ La Duchesse’’! and to write 
‘“‘ La Femme aux Yeux Rouges.” 

My adored, my beloved darling, what I am telling you is 
dreadful, but do not be alarmed. Vienna is traced before 
me; all will be well. Your desire to see me, your love, all 
you, hovers over me, I believe only in you: I wish for new 
successes, new fame, new courage: in short, I wish to 
have you a thousand times prouder of your spouse of love 
than of your lover. Yes, dear, celestial Eve, I am melan- 
choly because I am here and you over there, but I have no 
longer discouragement or dejection. When I raise my eyes, 
I see something better than God; I see a sure happiness, a 
tried happiness. Oh! you do not know, my treasure, my 
dear life, what such sweet certainty is to my soul. You did 
not realize what you were doing with your infernal jesting— 
you know what I refer to? You tried on the most loving of 
hearts a weapon which was loaded without your knowing it. 
Another second, and I was lost. My eternal love could only 
be placed in you; I see it clearly; I know it now; for now 
I desire you more than ever. My beloved soul, I regard all 
the efforts I make to enable us to see each other again as 
made on my own behalf; I materialize my hopes. But, my 
beautiful me, what are you doing? ah! my beautiful and 
sainted creature, I know it is not the one in Paris who has 
the heaviest load to bear: it is our love in Geneva, it is you, 
who, while carrying all our happiness, must feel all the 
more keenly our sorrows, our pains. Never now do I look 
on us both without a smile full of hope, but also slightly 
mingled with sadness. O my idolized angel! you in whom 
is reposed my entire future, and for whom I desire all the 
glorious bliss which makes a woman happy, you whom I 
love with all the ardour of a youthful sentiment, of a love 
which is, at the same time, the first and the last, be assured 
that no sufferings, no ideas, no joys that can agitate your 
soul can fail also to agitate mine. 


1 ‘*T,a Duchesse de Langeais”’ (‘‘ Ne touchez pas la Hache’’). 
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At this moment when I am writing to you, when I throw 
everything aside in order to plunge into your heart, in order 
to draw near you, no, I have no longer consciousness of 
space : we are close beside each other ; I see you, and one 
of my senses is intoxicated by the recollection of one of 
those delightful little experiences which made me so happy. 
I am very proud of you. I cry out to myself that I love 
you. You see, there is a slight element of insanity in a 
poet’s love. It is only artists who are worthy of women, 
because they are themselves women to a slight extent. Oh! 
how I want to hear you always telling me that you love me 
deeply, to hear you repeating it. You, you are everything. 
Therefore you will only know when you hear my voice how 
ardently I tell you that you are the only well-beloved, the 
only spouse. Now, I shall hurry more amorously to the 
spot than on the two previous occasions. Do you know 
why, my dear, guileless wife? Because I know you better, 
because I know all that is divine and maidenly in your dear, 
heavenly character, because—No, I never conjured up so 
eagerly a vision of the perfections that I yearn for, because 
I know that I can love always. When I was going to 
Neufchatel, I wanted to love you; when I came back from 
Geneva, it was impossible for me to love you! 

Who will ever know what the road to Ferney is to me at 
the spot where, having to set out on my journey next day, I 
was detained a little longer by the sight of your dear face, 
so sorrow-stricken. Godin heaven! if I were to tell you 
all the thoughts that are in my soul, the joys which my 
heart contains and desires, I should never cease writing, 
and unfortunately the word ‘‘ Vienna” is there. I am cruel 
to us both for the sake of lasting happiness; yes, one year 
passed together will prove to you that you can be better 
loved each day, and I look forward.to September. 

My darling! I have many sorrows! This flaming happi- 
ness is surrounded by brambles, thorns, and stones. I 
cannot speak to you about family troubles ; they are never- 


Nee 
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ending. One word will make you understand them, you 
who feel through a sister what, in another order of things, I 
feel through my mother. My mother has, with the best 
intentions, done foolish actions, which in France bring dis- 
credit. Here am I, so busy, compelled to undertake the 
education of my mother, and to keep her in check: I must 
treat her like a child. Dear angel, what a sad thing it is to 
think that, if the world has accumulated obstacles upon 
obstacles in my life, my family has done worse in being of 
no use tome. One day, the world yields you the victor’s 
crown when you have fought and beaten it. But family 
troubles are between ws and God! 

I said to Borget that September would see me in Vienna, 
and that I would spend a whole year in the Ukraine and in 
the Crimea, and you know I wrote to him saying that he 
could meet you in Italy. I send you the fag-end of a letter 
from this excellent friend; it will give you pleasure; you 
will see in it that nobility of soul, that beauty of sentiment 
which makes us love each other. What warmth of heart he 
exhibits towards those who love his friend! You must not 
get too fond of him, however, madame/ He will bring you 
your chain, and the sketches of your apartment, and your 
seal, if it is done, without knowing what he is delivering up 
to you. So tell me the day when you will be in Venice ; he 
will go there. He is my Thaddeus,’ you see. What he 
does for me, I would do for him. Noble sentiments excite 
no jealousy in us. Just as death entered cold into the 
heart of your spouse when you spoke to Séverine of a 
flirtation, so would I go joyously to do for your sake a 
service for your Thaddeus. 

From to-day (Sunday)—it is now one o’clock—I shall be 
able to write a line to you every day in a little journal. 
Yes, the Wurtemburgher, Coquelin, shall alone touch the 
manuscript of ‘‘ Séraphita,” and it will be coarsely bound 


1 Thaddeus Wylezynski, Madame Hanska’s cousin, who died in 
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with the grey cloth which slipped so easily on the floor." 
Am I not a little of a woman, eh, pet? Have I not found a 
nice use for what you wanted to have destroyed, and a 
souvenir? Nothing can be more precious or more simple. 
A book of heavenly love, clothed in love and in earthly joys 
as complete as it is possible to have here below. Yes, angel, 
complete, overflowing! Yes, my aspiring one, you fill my 
whole life! Yes, we can be happy every day, experiencing 
every day fresh joys! 

Upon my word, while dining last Friday with my sister I 
saw one of those scenes which prove that inspired love, 
jealous love, in fact nothing in Paris can battle against 
continual poverty. O dear angel, what a terrible reaction 
there is in my heart when I think of the. little ménage in the 
Rue Cassini. How I swore there to myself with that will of 
bronze never to allow the flower of my life to be exposed to 
the brown pot in which, you may remember, were Mother 
Ida’s gilliflowers in “‘ Ferragus.”’ No, no! I could not have 
that experience, for never shall I forget Friday, the 14th of 
February, 1834, any more than the 26th of January; there 
is a lesson in it for me. Yes; I want too much; there is in 
my being an invincible need of loving you always better, so 
as never to expose my love to any misunderstanding. O 
my heart, my soul, my life, with what joy I recognized at 
each step that I love you as you dream of being loved! 
There is no circumstance, there is nothing whatever that 
does not end in reaching that centre. The most un- 
important things penetrate through that circumference. 

No, your maiden’s chain shall remain pure. I should like 
to make use of it. It is too nice for a man. This is why I 
wanted your head by Grosclaude. What a delightful frame 
I should have made for it, and what a delightful idea to 


1 The MS. of ‘“‘Séraphita” is in fact bound in grey cloth, with 
corner-pieces, and Russia leather on the back. The Wurtemburgher 
is a bookbinder named Spachmann, who had been sometimes Balzac’s 
publisher. He brought out an edition of ‘‘ Pére Goriot.” 
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surround you, my dear wife, with all the superstitions of your 
childhood, which I adore! Your childhood and mine have 
been alike. We are brother and sister through the sorrows 
of our childhood. 

I do not know when I shall go to Madame Appony’s to 
send on the letter to your fair cousin. I shall go perhaps on 
Tuesday, and I shall write a nice letter of thanks to her 
about which I shall let you know, because I am afraid of it 
on your account. Give me the right to tear away before- 
hand the thorns which might cling to your dear garments ! 

There is one of your smiles of happiness, a charming little 
contraction of paleness which takes possession of you at the 
moment of joy, which comes back to assassinate me with 
its intoxicating souvenirs. Oh! you do not know how 
thoroughly you correspond to the caprices, the loves, the 
pleasures, the poetry, the sentiments of my nature! 

Well, good-bye. Remember, my well-beloved, that at 
every moment of the day a thought of love surrounds you; 
that a light more brilliant and secret gilds your atmosphere ; 
that my thought is there all round you, that I see you in my 
inner vision, that a constant desire caresses you; that I work 
in your name and for your sake. Take good care of yourself, 
and bear in mind that the only serious order given to you by 
him who loves you and whom you said you wished to obey 
is to walk a good deal, no matter what the state of the 
weather may be. That must be done. Oh! the doctor 
laughs at my fears. But there are, nevertheless, some baths 
to take and some precautions, ‘‘fruits of my excessive 
labours,” he said. ‘‘So long as you lead this chaste, 
monkish life of yours, and work twelve hours a day, take 
every morning an infusion of wild pansy.” Is not his 
prescription comical. 

You know all the caressing desires I send you. Well, I 
hope that every Wednesday you will know how to snatch 
my letter out of the claws of the post. From the present 
time till the end of the month, I shall do nothing but work 
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during my twelve hours, sleep seven, and distribute the five 

others in rest, reading, baths, and the bustle of existence. 

Your Bengali is wise. Well, a thousand flowers of the soul. 
On reflection, I shall send you Borget’s letter openly. 


LIL 
To Mapame Hanska, PostrE REsTANTE, GENEVA. 


Paris, February 17th, Sunday, February 23rd, 1834. 
No letter to-day, my beloved Eve. Great God! are you ill? 
How many tortures one endures at such a distance? If you 
were ill, and your letters were taken! A thousand thousand 
thoughts enter my brain at the same time, and drive me 
wild. 

To-day, I have worked hard, but I am making little pro- 
gress. To-morrow, I am compelled to dine with M. de 
Margonne, the lord paramount of Saché. Nevertheless I rise 
at half-past one in the morning, and go to bed at half-past six. 
My habits of work are resumed, and I also experience the 
fatigues of work; but I bear them easily. I find extra- 
ordinary difficulties in doing well what I have to do at this 
moment. My thoughts fly towards you every second in 
the day. Jam mortally afraid of being less loved. I adore 
you with such utter desperation. I want so much to be sure 
that you love me. I shall not be quite happy till I hear 
from you, not every day, but every two days. Your letters 
refresh my soul; they pour into it a heavenly balm. 

You cannot doubt me; I am working night and day, and 
every line brings me nearer to you. But whatare you doing, 
my beloved angel? You are idle; you are always seeing a 
little society. Ah! God! how many ties there are between 
us! Tell me that they will not be broken! You do not 
know how much I am attached to you by all the things that 
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you imagined would detach me. There, nothing saye un- 
bridled love, passion, happiness, pleasures, also an in- 
expressible esteem for your moral qualities. I shall always 
love your mind; your soul is strong; you are the wife whom 
I have desired as my own. I go over deliciously within 
myself all my pleasant memories of those forty-five days, 
and they all prove to me that my love is right. Yes, I can 
always love you, always stretch forth to you a hand full of 
true affection, and receive you in a heart always full of you. 
IT love to speak to you of your superiority, because it is real. 
HKyerything your soul gives back is great, strong, and just. 
I am very happy through you in thinking that you have all 
the qualities which perpetuate an attachment in life. My 
dear flower of love, I told you in my last letter that I wanted 
you to walk; but I want more: I also want you to take café 
au lait and tea. I want you to obey me, and I want you to 
eat no white meats. Above all, you must gradually come to 
use cold water when making your toilet. Will you not do 
these things when you are asked to do them for the sake of 
love? Do not give up the regimen in any way. With 
regard to walking, begin with short walks, and increase the 
distance each day until you can walk two leagues. ‘Take 
your walk fasting. Get up early and come back and break- 
fast on a little meat, but always dark and roasted. If you 
take care of adopting this way of living with a constancy 
which nothing will stop, then your beauty will remain the 
same; you will get slightly thinner; you will be wonderfully 
well; and you will keep off many diseases. Oh! I beg of 
you, take this regimen, and when you are near the sea, take 
sea-baths. You do not know how much I love you. 
Tuesday, 18th. 

Still no letters! what wretchedness! I have just paid a 
visit to Madame de C , whom I do not want to be hostile 
to me when my book comes out; and the best way of getting 
for myself an advocate in the Faubourg Saint-Germain is to 
secure her approval of the work beforehand; and she has 
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strongly approved of it. I have gone to Madame Appony 
to deliver Madame Potocka’s letter. The Ambassadress 
was at her toilet; I did not see her, and on the whole I am 
satisfied. I wanted no disturbance, I do not care to go 
everywhere, and the singular idea has occurred to me to 
shave my head like a monk, so as not to go out at all. I 
have to go to a ball at Dablin’s this week. He has been 
obliging to me, so I must have some gratitude towards him. 

Do you know that the question has arisen whether I 
should take my mother and my sister and my brother-in- 
law here? I am waiting for the decision of the family 
council on it. I see in it my inconveniences, the lessening 
of my liberty, although nothing will prevent me from going 
to Ukraine and Vienna, from taking two years’ absence, 
But for the last two days my reason tells me to refuse this 
arrangement; and nevertheless it is the only means of 
preventing my mother from doing foolish things. What 
annoyances and vexations, not to speak of personal troubles. 
I have been working a little to-day, and have been a great 
deal on foot. 

Wednesday, 19th. 

Desperate work! ‘La Duchesse de Langeais’’ costs me 
more than I can tell you. In my opinion, it is colossal as a 
work, but it will not be much appreciated by the crowd. 
My publisher refuses to let me have money by the end of 
this month. Here am | driven to a thousand tiresome steps, 
and shall I succeed? He is within his rights. He re- 
presents Madame Béchet, and tells me he cannot ask her to 
pay in advance ; the part must appear in any event. So I 
send you a thousand tendernesses. Here, when you read 
this line, you will feel that your lover’s heart was full of 
affection for you, that he wished to say to you a thousand 
kind things, but that it was necessary to keep silent, and 
work. Good-bye till to-morrow. 
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Thursday, 20th, five o’clock. 

My mother, my sister, and my brother-in-law are coming 
to dine here to talk about business. I have worked since 
one o'clock this morning till three o’clock in the afternoon 
without stopping. Well, my angel, decidedly you will 
tremble, you will palpitate when you read “ Ne touchez pas 
la Hache,” for it is, so far as concerns women, the greatest 
thing I have done up to the present. No woman of this 
faubourg can be compared with her. 

You have a thousand thoughts of love, a thousand caresses, 
a thousand pretty ways. I think of you, of what gives 
you pleasure, when I hear my name mentioned everywhere 
with praise. I want to become greater for a sentiment 
which is greater. 

Good-bye till to-morrow. A kiss for the wife, a little coo 
for Eve. A thousand souls for you in my soul. 

Friday, 21st. 

I have your letter, the second letter written to your 
beloved. God knows how dearly I love you! The thousand 
desires, the hopes of happiness which lighted up my heart at 
each turn of the wheel when I was coming to Neufchatel 
the sure joys I sought for in Geneva, and which made you 
sublime, ravishing, in short, a spouse for ever mine—vwell, 
I have felt these emotions, all so different, once more, 
but augmented by precious delights—the adorable security 
of an angel in his Heaven. 

O my love! what rapid wings have borne me towards 
you! Yes, I have kissed in thought your magnificent fore- 
head ; my heart was in your heart; my thoughts in your 
beautiful hair, and my mouth—I dare not say, but certainly 
it tasted love, it kissed you with unheard-of ardour. O dear 
Eve, dear treasure of happiness, dear noble soul, dear light, 
dear world, my only happiness, how am I to tell you that I 
felt there I loved you in @ternwm. I should have read that 
jetter on my knees before your portrait! What courage you 
communicate to me! 
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Well, I am pleased with what you inform me of. In order 
that it may be so, it must be the fruit of conscientious 
thought. Oh, dear darling! I want this other you, this 
other we, well, I want him to have all that can flatter the 
vanities of a mother, that he may be tall, that he may have 
your forehead, my energy, that he may be beautiful and 
noble, a great heart and a beautiful soul. For all that, 
wisdom! In Vienna, my love, in Vienna we shall try to 
attain it. How delightful are chastity, fame, works which 
have an object! Fidelity, renown, labours—all these things 
for one woman—for one alone—one whose love already 
sheds its radiance on my whole life. Yes, Hva, Eva of love, 
my beautiful and noble mistress, my sweet, ingenuous girl, 
my great queen, my fairy, my flower, yes, you illuminate 
everything! Persist in your plans; be a woman as superior 
in your conduct as in your purposes. Be as strong in your 
house as you are strong in your love. 

Oh! your letters—they ravish me; they excite my 
emotions; oh! you make me infatuated about you. Whata 
soul! what a heart! what a dear mind! You are the 
highest object of my ambition; and I said yesterday to 
Madame de B—— that you were, you the wnknown one of 
Geneva and Neufchatel, the realization of my ambitious 
ideal of womanhood. 

Well, my love, it is something, after the triumph which 
every woman desires to win over the senses and the heart 
of her lover, to obtain also the unbounded assurance that 
she is admired from afar, that she will always be esteemed, 
cherished, and an object of delight to him when he is by her 
side. As you have seen me near you, so shall I ever be. 
For you, all my smiles; for you, flowers of the heart and of love 
blossoming unfadingly. For you the candour, the freshness 
of my sentiments, for you everything. For you who under- 
stand liveliness, the gaiety, the melancholy, the grandeur 
the transports of the ever-varying love of a poet. Oh! I 
must stop with a kiss for you in the eyes. 
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To-morrow, I must rush about the city: I have some 
troublesome things, some business to look after: but it ig 
the last time. I shall finish at one stroke the difficulty of 
the ‘Physiologie du Mariage,” and at the end of March 
I shall not owe a sou to Madame Delannoy. After? Well, 
I shall begin working again to finish the rest. I tell you 
nothing about these excursions; but they occupy a great 
deal of my time, wear me out, weary me, and my love, as 
much as necessity, cries out to me every morning, “March!” 

My love, my Eve, morning and evening I go to sleep and 
awake in your heart, in thoughts of you. To suffer, to toil 
for you—these are delights. Good-bye till to-morrow. 

Saturday, 22nd. 

I have just received your open letter, and have answered 
it. I spoke to you foolishly in it about your chain, but had 
not the heart to fling it into the fire and commence it over 
again. Iam fatigued. This evening, I must go toa ball. 
Tata ball! But, my love, I must go. It is to the house of 
the only friend who has ever very chivalrously obliged me. 
I will send you a model of the chain, that of Vaucanson ; 
you will have it made massive; and Jodet’ will have it 
forwarded to me, drawing on me for the cost. 

Tell me if gilt bronze articles are admitted into Russia. 
I have got such a splendid three-branched candlestick made 
that I would like to send you one like it. I would also like 
you to have an inkstand and an alarm-clock (a very useful 
thing for a woman), in fact, everything that I use similar in 
your case. If I had been richer, do you think I would not 
have substituted for you a chain like yours and taken yours, 
so that you might say when playing with it, ‘“ He is 
playing with that chain” ? 

But I can provide such pleasures later on for ourselves. 
Give me an answer about the bronze, because I want you to 
have that masterpiece under your eyes. Just think what 

1 Liodet, the jeweller, of Geneva, Madame Hanska thus pronounced 
the name. 
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joy it will give you to see when you are writing to me 
Exsultat vitam angelorum, which I shall see when I am 
writing to you! Oh! I am an epicure, greedy for those 
things which incessantly put two lovers into each other's 
hearts. At Wierzchownia, I shall have your apartment 
made like mine here. I want you to have the same 
carpet. 

Oh! Iadore you. Just now, I shed tears when I thought 
of the floor of the Maison Mirabaud. What good fortune 
only to have strength enough to avoid coughing! These 
tears have told me that I shall be at Vienna on the 10th of 
September, and that I shall clasp you, happy one, to the 
heart, which is all yours. 

My pet, you willin ten years be thirty-seven, and I forty- 
five, and at that age we can love, wed and adore each other 
all our lives. 

Come, my noble partner, my dear Eve, have no doubt you 
have given me your promise. Love with perfect trust. 
Séraphita is we twain. Let us then spread our wings with 
a single movement; let us love in the same fashion. I 
adore you without looking either before or behind. You are 
the present—all my happiness at every minute. Do not be 
jealous about Madame P——’s letter; that woman must be 
on our side. I have flattered her, and I want her to suppose 
that you are disdained. 

All I have read for you of ‘‘Ne touchez pas la Hache” 
has been changed. You will read a new book. 

Dear angel, no; we will never leave the sphere of happi- 
ness where you gave me a happiness so complete. Love 
me always; you will see me always happy, O my life, 
my beautiful life. Here I no longer know what a worry is 
when I see my whole life inflamed with one and the same 
love. Tell me exactly everything you do. Your visit to 
Genthad* charmed me. Never let yourself be bitten by a 


1 The residence of the Princess Galitzin. 
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woman without biting her deeper. They will then dread you 
and respect you. 

Thanks for the violet, but a piece of white ribbon would 
be more valuable to me. It had lost its perfume. I send 
you a violet out of my own garden. 

Sunday 28rd. 

Farewell, soul of my soul! Will this letter tell you you 
are loved? Will it tell it to you really? No; never really. 
Where love is, there must my pecks be. 

IT hope to finish my volume this week. Then, you will 
have it in time in Geneva. You will receive another letter 
from me, which will be forwarded to you next Sunday. 
Rely upon getting it. Afterwards, I will attend to your 
orders. I will do blindly what you tell me. But write the 
names legibly with regard to every matter. 

Would you believe that yesterday two young men came 
to dine with me, and told me that several men, two of them 
friends of theirs, had said they were at the ball at the Opera, 
and had obtained the favours of women of good position 
while I was at Geneva, and that I am thus calumniated ? 
There are women who boast of having been mine, of having 
come to my house,—I who only see the dilecta, who want 
to meet no woman, who would like to dwell in your heart! 
I learned this yesterday evening. 

Well, good-bye, my love—not good-bye, but till we soon 
meet again in Vienna, cara mua, my treasure. I have to work 
dreadfully still—seven or eight proofs to a sheet. Ah! you 
will never know what the volume you will soon read has 
cost. 

T hope to have the means of paying what I owe. I expect 
that the third part will appear on the 25th of March. So all 
goes well. I lose five hundred francs also by Gosselin ; but 
pooh! the violet will tell you a thousand things of love. 
Coquebin the Wurtemburgher will bind ‘Séraphita” 
wonderfully with the grey cloth—you understand, treasure ? 


I am going to-day at three o’clock to Madame Appony’s. 


VOL, I. M 
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Perhaps I might take a fancy to go and see Madame P—— 
of Paris. I will speak to you about that. 


LIV. 
To Mapame Hansxka, Poste RESTANTE, GENEVA. 


Paris, Sunday, March 2nd, 1834. 
My salvation! For my salvation! No; let me believe 
that between the two persons of whom you are thinking and 
me you have not hesitated ; you have condemned me. At 
least, there is in that all the greatness of true love. 

I was working night and day to come to you; now I shall 
certainly work as much, for it is not right for me to make 
the slightest resolution till my mother is physically better. 
I have still one year to suffer. 

Let us not say any more about myself. So you have 
been very cruelly tormented? A sentiment which inspires 
so much remorse was feeble, and it is my heart that was 
impeached !—the heart of one to whom adoremus in xternum 
was something ! 

Fate is going soon to take away from me a true affection, 
and to-day I am losing all my faith in happiness, without 
anything having the power to free me from myself. Ah! 
you have not known me! All those who have suffered for- 
give, you know. I shall remain as I am; I cannot change. 
You said so yourself—‘‘ The Jules women love faithfully, 
in spite of desertion.” Am I then not a man? Is this 
another test? It costs more than life; it costs me my 
courage. 

I cannot oppose to this blow disdain or contempt or any 
of the egotistical sentiments which furnish consolation. I 
shall remain in my stupor without comprehending it. Ah! 
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I was not aware that I was writing on my own behalf— 
** To wounded hearts, shade and silence.’’} 

God help me! my book is written ; I am not rich enough 
to destroy it; but I implore of you on my knees not to read 
it. Eve ought not to open a book in which the Duchesse de 
Langeais figures. You might, though certain of the entire 
devotion of him who writes to you, be wounded by it as 
when one is pricked by thorn-bushes. For my part, I shall 
always be grieved at not being able to suppress it. 

I cannot say farewell to you; I shall leave you no more, 
and from this day forth I shall not even allow myself to look 
at a woman. But you have not told me everything! I 
have been odiously calumniated. You must have given 
credence to impostors. In short, there is room for many 
wounds in a heart like mine; you cannot easily kill it. It 
is yours eternally, and without division. I say nothing to 
you as to what is in my soul. My strength and powers of 
thought have left me. It is you who are the cause of my 
suffering. As long as it is your hand inflicts the wound, 
why should I complain? Ah! you shall see that I know 
how to love. Our hearts will always understand each other 
still. 


LY. 


To Mapame Hanska, Poste RestTaANtTE, GENEVA. 


Paris, Sunday, March, 9th, 1834. 
My angel has come back to me. Ah! I shall not conceal 
from you my pangs, my sorrows, my terrible resolutions of 
a week in which everything has come to rend my heart. 
You on Monday ; on Tuesday, I quarrelled, perhaps to fight, 
with Emile de Girardin, but I was very ‘glad of it. These 


” 


1 An allusion to Madame Jules (‘‘ Histoire des Treize,” “ Ferragus”’). 
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are a set of people I shall never see again, and do not want 
to see ever again. My enemies have spread the report of my 
liaison with a Russian princess. They mention the name 
of Madame P——. Indéed, since my return, I have seen 
only Appony,! Madame de C , and Madame de G ; 
and also for one hour, Madame de la B——. That report can 
only come from Geneva, and not from me, who have never 
opened my mouth about my journey. So here I am on 
bad terms with Madame de C——, on account of the 
“‘ Duchesse de Langeais’’-—so much the better, too! But 
everything has happened at the same time. So, never will 
any solitude be more complete than mine. 

T have only one hour to answer you. O my love, I swear 
to you, I wrote to Madame P in order to prevent the 
road to Russia from being closed to me. But there is a 
great deal of cleverness indeed in having it said here in 
Paris that Iam going to Russia. That is the way to get 
passports refused to me when I ask for them. I have not 
seen Zaluzki. Is it he who talks about me? Great God! 
that I in my hole should submit to such vexations? Read 
‘‘Ne touchez pas la Hache.’”’ You can read it with pleasure. 
As truly as that I love and adore you, I have not uttered 
more than two sentences to Madame Bossi, and I did not 
even look at her. 

As you wish it, my angel, I will not be familiar ever 
again, save with men. But from now till I go to Vienna 
there will be nothing save work and solitude. Give me the 
means of sending you the next part of my work, and your 
coffee, with which will be your hair-chain. Thus, you will 
untie this parcel yourself. But I will send Auguste 2 sooner 
to Venice, and will send the part to you only in Genoa. 

Do not ever more give me such anxieties. Yesterday 
(Saturday), but for the dilecta, I would have killed myself. 
Oh! I beg of you, if you want me to esteem you while 


' Wife of the Austrian Ambassador. 
> Auguste Borget or Balzac’s servant, also named Auguste. 
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worshipping you to the end of my days, do not change. 
Be always solely mine. I, you see, have no longer any one 
save you. The superhuman efforts that I make are the 
greatest pledges of love a man can give. O adored darling! 
my Eva, my Eva, to give one’s life, what is that? Nothing. 
Each time I saw you, I gave it without regret. I sacrificed 
everything to you. But torise up every twenty-four hours at 
midnight to plunge into a crater of work, and to do this with 
one name on one’s lips, one image in one’s heart, one woman 
before one’s mind’s eye! Strength and constancy ! I do not 
live save through the sentiment of nobleness which is com- 
municated to me by a mysterious love. That is what it is to 
love. Oh! be my true Beatrice—a Beatrice who gives herself 
and still remains an angel, a flame. Everything demanded 
by your jealousy, everything exacted by your caprice will be 
joyfully done. Except the dilecta, who corrects my proofs, 
and who, I swear to you, is a mother to me, no woman 
shall hear my voice or see my face. 

My sister and my mother have come to a decision. They 
will reside together, and will not come to live with me. I 
am still free. 

O my love, my love, dear and adored, forgive me for my 
reply to your letter; but to sacrifice a love like mine to a 
child, to a husband, is to cast it away for ever for self-interest 
of some sort: this kills me. O my angel, to believe that our 
loveis a mere fantasy, after all you have said to me, after 
what you have exacted, what I have accomplished—this is 
enough to cause one’s death. I am proud of my poetic 
nature. I live only by the heart, by the feelings of love; and 
there is only one woman towards whom I entertain such 
feelings. My dilecta at sixty is no longer to me anything 
but a mother. She is my entire family, as you are my 
entire heart, my entire future. 

I have much work to do. The ‘‘ Duchesse”’ appeared on 
the 15th. It is already exciting all Paris. I send you in 
God’s name a thousand kisses, and may each be worth a 
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thousand. O my angel, I do not want to have to tell you 
again that to betray me for the sake of any one at all is to 
give me my death-blow. I kiss you with intoxication. 
Bengali is wise. He died under the weight of my labours. 

Put Ave! on the ink-stand. The ‘ Contes Drolatiques ” 
will tell you why. 

I have told you nothing. I had a thousand effusions of 
soul; I am compelled to reserve them for some other time. 
It is twelve o’clock. This letter must be sent at one o’clock 
to the General Post Office. I got yours at midday. 


LVI. 
To Mapame Hanska, Poste Restante, GENEVA. 


Paris, Tuesday, noon, March 11th, 1834. 

My flower, my only love, I have received the letter you 
wrote to me after having received the letter of wickednesses. 
Oh! what happiness to be able to write to you once more, 
so that you may leave Geneva without regret! Since the 
letter in which you came back to me, you cannot imagine 
how beautiful, grand, and splendid has been the festival held 
in the depths of my heart for the return of the heart I love. 
What joy ! what intoxication of thought! what forgetfulness 
of griefs, or rather how sweet was the recollection of them 
since it told me how you are loved, adored, as you desire to 
be. Oh! if you had seen all these emotions, never would a 
suspicion or a word of doubt or a written sentence dishonour 
the purity, the blue immensity of this love, which colours all 
my soul, has won all my life, and has become the background 
of all my thoughts. 

For the past two days, I have been intoxicated with bliss, 
happy, joyous, dancing, when I have a moment, skipping 
about like a child. O dear talisman of happiness, beloved 
Eva, sweetheart, wife, sister, family, light of day, everything 


I Anagram of ‘* Hve,” 
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to me! [I live gladly by myself; I have bidden a sincere 
farewell to the world, to everything. Ah! in God’s name, 
forgive me for what you call my flirtations ; I kneel at your 
dear knees, dainty, loved, kissed, caressed ; my head nestles 
close to you; I implore your forgiveness. I will be solitary, 
devoted to work. I will walk only with Madame de B : 
I will work incessantly. Oh! blessed be the Saléve, if the 
Saléve gives me my happy Eve. Ah! darling, you see how 
I adore you; I have no other life, no other future! 

I got a letter yesterday from Madame P. . I shall 
not answer it, so as to put an end to the correspondence. 
Besides, I can no longer write to anyone but you. My time 
is consumed in a dreadful fashion. For the last ten days 
especially, I do not make any change—to bed at six, and up 
at midnight. I shall go on in this way till the 30th of April. 
After that, I shall take a fortnight’s liberty to rest myself. 
My book’ will appear on the 16th, the day of your departure 
for Geneva. You will find it addressed to you ‘to be left 
till called for’ at the coach-office in Genoa. 

I wrote to you in great haste on Sunday. Incredible 
follies are attributed to me. While I have been spending 
my nights in work, people have said I had gone off with an 
Englishwoman. It is no longer a Russian princess; it is an 
Englishwoman. O my dear treasure, I implore you not to 
let your sweet, heavenly forehead be darkened by the effect 
of gossip, of a ‘‘ they say,” for you can hear it gravely said 
that I am mad and a thousand imbecilities. Write to me 
and expect an answer. I never keep you waiting for one. 
Your dear handwriting upsets me; it dazzles my eyes like 
sunlight. When I see it, I feel you, inhale you. You will 
travel, surrounded by thoughts of love ; I accompany you in 
imagination ; I do not leave your side. With every correc- 
tion I make; with every sheet I finish, I exclaim, 
“Vienna!” This is my word of joy, my cry of happiness. 


‘‘La Duchesse de Langeais,” a work almost entirely written in 
Geneva. 
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Why do you speak to me of God? One has not two 
religions; and you are mine. If you totter, I shall never- 
more believe in anything. O my love, you have given me 
you ; you will never withdraw the gift. One does not break 
one’s self alone what belongs to two. You are all nobility : 
be all constancy. I shall be so without an effort, with 
delight. I love you just as I breathe, and in eternum ; oh! 
yes, for my whole life. 

I cannot tell you of the sufferings of my week of passion, 
of my longing to go and end my days at your house at 
Neufchatel! I told Borget to come immediately. I have 
withdrawn ‘ Séraphita ’’ from the printers’ hands, and was 
going to send you a single copy (without the manuscript), 
bound with your presents of love. In short, a thousand 
follies, a thousand tempests have cruelly agitated my heart. 
Oh! Iam quite a child! It is a crime to inflict torture on 
a love so true, so pure, so unalterable. Oh! how incensed 
I was with you! I cursed your analytic forehead, on which 
I imprint a thousand kisses. O my precious treasure, do 
not cause me any more bitterness. When I wrote some 
flattering words to Madame P——, I had in view to keep on 
good terms with the dear ambassadress,? for through her I 
shall have Pozzo di Borgo, and I do not want to have any 
obstacle to my year in the Ukraine, the first perfect happi- 
ness of my life. So, if your fair cousin triumphantly shows 
you my letter, act the part 1 implore you of the woman 
scorned! To see the Ukraine, eighteen good months! and 
no more pecuniary worries to fetter me! I can ever die 
for you without doing any one an injury. Understand, my 
love, this is the secret of my laborious nights, that I might 
be happy without a thought to tarnish my bliss! I can 


1 On February 15th, Balzac announced to Madame Hanska that the 
manuscript of ‘‘ Séraphita” would be coarsely bound with the grey 
cloth which slipped so easily on the floor. This manuscript, which 
belongs to-day to the Vicomte de Spoelberch, of Lavengoul, is in fact 
bound in grey cloth with corner-pieces and Russia leather on the back. 

* Madame Appony, wife of the Austrian Ambassador, in Paris. 
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afterwards die happy, if I have lived one year by your side. 
Each hour will be the most beautiful poem of love. At 
every hour I shall be happy with all the happiness of a 
child, of a college lad, who joyously reposes confidence in a 
woman’s love. And if one day Heaven joins us in marriage, 
in whatever moment of my life it may be, it will be to 
reunite two souls in one. You are a dear spirit, beloved by 
me. I like you in every way, and you are, as well far as 
near, the superior woman, the mistress always desired, one 
and the other, and the one always sustaining the other. It 
is so sweet for a man to find no narrowness in the mind, the 
heart, the soul, the understanding, of the woman who 
showers joys on his head. 

O darling! everything is in you. I believe in you, I love 
you, and, when I have known you better, I have found a 
thousand reasons for an eternal attachment in my esteem 
for you and in the thousand charms of your heart and your 
mind. There is no calamity possible for me when I think 
of the life you can create for me by your love. When 
writing this, which you will read in that chamber of love 
before you leave it, I wish to lay on this paper, which you 
will hold in your hand, my whole soul, all the sensitive 
qualities of a being who is everything to you for ever; but 
never withdraw from me that heart which I have pressed to 
mine, the adorable delights of that beloved soul, nor in short 
all that is you. 

Good-bye, soul of my soul, my faith, my strength, my 
courage, my love, all the beautiful sentiments which make 
a great man, a happy life. Good-bye till we soon meet— 
much sooner, darling, than you imagine. 

Oh! yes, I will love you better than ever woman was 
loved, and our ‘‘ Oak’’! will be better than that which you 
depict for me. You are assuredly a coquette! You know 


1 The residence of Sismonde de Sismondi and his wife, near Geneva, 
was called ‘‘ The Oaks” (‘‘Les Chénes”’). 
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well that my heart will rest near yours without any other 
clouds to our love save those you create yourself. 
Come, Auguste, bring this to the General Post Office. 


LVII. 
To Mapame Hanska, FLORENCE. 


Paris, Sunday, March 30th—Friday, April 3rd, 1834. 
I pip not write to you sooner, madame, because I presumed 
that you would not be in Florence before the beginning of 
April. I have addressed to MM. Borri and Co. a little 
parcel containing a copy of the second part of the ‘‘ Btudes 
de Mceurs au XIXe Siecle,” and I have put with it the 
Prologue to the third batch of ten of the ‘Contes Drola- 
tiques ’’ for M. de Hanski, inasmuch as there is an allusion 
in it to a famous inkstand and things which will make him 
laugh, for I do not insult you with my Prologue, mind that ! 
It is to M. de Hanski, and not to you that my proof belongs. 

You will see at the end of ‘‘Ne touchez pas la Hache” 
that I have preserved some recollections of Pré-l’Hvéque,} 
for I have dated the work from the revolutionary and 
military place where we have seen such bellicose tendencies. 
The third batch of ten stories is likewise dated from the 
Eaux Vives and the Hotel d’Are.? 

I have many things to tell you, and I have little time at 
my disposal. Nevertheless, Madame Béchet is a very good 
woman to deal with. 

Excuse the desultory style of this letter, but I shall tell 


you of everything that has happened to me, as the events 
present themselves to my memory. 


1 See the letters addressed to Madame Hanska, Maison-Mirabaut 
Amat, in the Pré-l’Evéque, Geneva. 


2 The Hotel de l’Arc in the Pré-l’Evéque, where Balzac alighted. 
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In the first place, I have bidden good-bye to that molehill 
of the Gays, the Emile de Girardins and company. I 
snatched at the first opportunity, and it was so favourable 
that I broke off with them forthwith. There was near being 
an unpleasant sequel to the dispute, but my susceptibility as 
a& penman was calmed by one of my college friends, an 
ex-captain in the ex-Royal Guard, who gave me some advice 
on the subject. Everything ended with a smart remark in 
response to a jest. 

Another thing I must tell you about has recently led to a 
quarrel between myself and the Fitz-Jameses. And here I 
am as much alone as a woman most exacting in love could 
desire, if any woman could want from a man who is getting 
more and more worn out by excessive labour. I have for the 
past two months up to this moment been working eighteen 
hours a day. 

The ‘‘ Médecin de Campagne ”’ will be completely sold off 
in a few days. Iam in the midst of the bustle and fatigue 
of preparing an edition of this hook which I want to sell at 
thirty sous in order to make it popular. 

Thursday, April 3rd. 

From the 30th of March, the day when I began writing 
to you, up to this evening I have been lying on my sick-bed 
without being able to write, read, or work, or do anything 
whatever. The prostration of all my energies caused me 
the greatest uneasiness. To-day I am quite well, and I am 
going for a week to the Pavillon in the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. Ihave given directions to have all my letters left 
for me in Paris. I will take a change of air and devote 
myself to only one work. I have suffered a great deal, but, 
thank God, it is all over. I resume my letter. 

I have invited to dinner your cousin Bernard ; 
Zaluski and Miekievicz, the poet you love, whose face I like 
very much. Bernard is very nice, and was exceedingly 
witty. 

I beg of you, madame, tell me by return of post if you 
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will be still in Florence on the 10th of May, and how long 
you will be in Rome, when you arrive there, and when you 
will leave; for as soon as my third part is finished, I shall 
have twenty days to myself. I want to make use of them 
to take a trip, and do nothing, and I will accompany 
Auguste as far as Florence. We shall start on the 1st of 
May, and it will only take a full week to get from Paris to 
Florence. 

Do not be too much vexed with me for the unpunctuality 
of my correspondence. In the extreme desire for LIBERTY 
which possesses me, I no longer consult human forces, and 
I work excessively. 

At this moment, I have in the press the two volumes of 
my third part, the two volumes of ‘‘ Les Chouans,” and the 
third batch of the ‘‘Contes’’; then in eight or ten days’ 
time the two volumes for Gosselin. There is in this some- 
thing terrifying. But there are two magic words which 
enable me to do everything: my liberty for the 1st of 
September ; Vienna on that day, and I shall regret neither 
my nights nor my tortures, for never will the receipts from 
quill-driving square with the expenditure. 

By Jove, what a nice arrangement it will be to get to 
Florence by the 10th of May, and be back in Paris by the 
20th! To see Florence along with you! Write quickly 
to me, for after these terrible labours of mine in the month of 
April, I shall need twenty days’ rest; and I know nothing 
more delightful than an Italian city in company with a 
friend. 

I think of you very often, and I much regret Geneva, 
where I worked so hard while amusing myself. With the 
exception of some worries, my affairs are going on well. 
Some flatterers tell me that my fame continues to increase, 
but I know nothing of that, for I live alone by my own fireside, 
toiling in order to enjoy a citizen’s privileges in the Ukraine. 
Your poor “‘ Séraphita ” is abandoned ; it is necessary above 
all that what is promised should be fulfilled. You tell me 
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yourself, without being aware of it, to keep working. 
I have always before my mind the order to print, which you 
gave for one sheet at Geneva, and it seems to me that this 
advice must be perpetual. Do you know that it is very 
melancholy to think of you only with regrets? Perhaps 
you are not aware that, for the last twelve or fifteen years, 
Neufchatel and Geneva are the only two moments in my 
life when I was able, I know not by what mercy of Heaven, 
to look neither before nor behind, to live under the sky 
without thinking either about troubles or about business or 
poverty, and that you have been to me a sort of providence. 
There is more gratitude in my memory than youknow. And 
now that I have been nailed here for the last two months, 
and shall be for one month more, to an insatiable table, 
which I only quit when I want to sleep, I cannot think 
without emotion of the walk to Sacconex, to Coppet, and to 
the Maison Mirabaud, of my hunger, which made us leave 
the garden where we sat under the willows, and where you 
discovered that pleasant smell in an Indian chestnut 
decaying in the water. There are none of these tranquil 
pleasures in Paris. But I am no longer in Paris. 

Behold me then, quite alone! I have broken off my 
relations with every one, and I have gone back to my former 
prolific solitude. Before everything else, I must finish one 
work, and the ‘‘ Etudes des Mceurs”’ must be completed this 
year. My liberty means to be able to go and come and to 
stay where I want to go and stay. Nevertheless I know no 
more desirable object for a trip than Florence, and to see 
you for five days, and to hear you for a single evening 
saying ‘ tiyeuilles” or ‘‘ Iodet.” This, I believe, will give 
me courage for three months more. 

Perhaps I shall bring M. de Hanski the third batch of ten 
Contes” to banish his ‘blue devils”’; at any rate, he 
must be in a very bad way if he can resist my reckless 
mirth. Here have I been two months without laughing, 
one more will make three; but he will die of laughing. 
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Pray tell him that since Geneva has been so cowardly with 
regard to the poor Poles, I will never say anything more 
about Geneva. 

Tell me whether you are well in Italy. How did you 
cross the mountains? I follow you in thought! Have you 
thought of your humble moujik and of his capricious blonde 
at Aix? You ought to have thought of him in Azguebelles, 
where the inn servants are very obliging, and in Turin, to 
which he wanted to go. Thanks, madame, if you thought 
a little about him who thinks a great deal about you. 

I have not seen Grosclaude. Our exhibition is detestable. 
There are from five to ten pictures, and three thousand six 
hundred canvases. How is your dear Anna? You will tell 
me, will you not, how your little caravan is rolling? M. 
Bernard called yesterday to offer me his congratulations on 
the ‘“‘Duchesse de Langeais,” and he has been very 
complimentary. 

You will forgive me, a poor solitary worker, for speaking 
so much to you about myself; for to appeal to your egotism 
for a response, and get you to talk to me only of yourself, 
would be doing good to me. I can only tell you two things. 
I work continually ; I pay; I think of my friends. I have 
in my heart a happy corner, and that ought to be enough to 
make a life of bliss. My ‘ blue devils’”’ have not time to rise. 

Do you still mean to do the ‘‘ Grandet’”’ at Wierzchadnia, 
for in that case I shall wait for thirty invitations before 
going there, in order not to increase the expenses? If you 
want anything from Paris, I hope you and M. de Hanski 
will take no other correspondent except myself. But Borget 
and I will arrive laden with quince marmalade, with peach 
pies and Angouléme and Strasburg pies. You ought to give 
me a commission, for you do not know what a pleasure it is 
to me to busy myself about a thing which I am asked for by 
some of my friends, how it animates my life. A whim—it 
is myself; but the whim of another person I am fond of— 
that makes two whims. 
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Spachmann’ has made your album, and I am beginning to 
collect the autographs. It will take along time, but with 
patience you shall have it. I am beginning with the oldest 
persons, Pigault-Lebrun is eighty-five years of age, and he 
will be the first in it. 

Good-bye, madame ; I wish I could always keep writing 
to you, just as when I was at your fireside I wanted never 
to leave it. But I really must say good-bye to you; no, 
not good-bye, but ‘‘au revoir.” I await your answer with 
great impatience in order to ascertain whether you will be in 
Florence on the 10th of May. Bethere. The less time the 
journey takes, the longer time I shall have to see you. I 
shall have twenty days to myself, not more. On the 21st I 
must resume my drudgery. 

By-the-bye, Madame de G has made many efforts to 
get me back again; but your obstinate moujik—for he would 
not be a moujik if he did not say ‘‘ nie’’—has said nay as 
elegantly as he possibly could, for he is a little civilized, your 
devoted moujik. 


Honort DE BAuzac. 


You know everything I say to each of the persons that 
are around you, and my friendly regards, my respects will 
have more value by passing through your lips. 


LYIII. 
To Mapame Hanska, FLORENCE. 


Frapesle, near Issoudun, Thursday, April 10th, 1834. 
Mapamu,—Since I had the pleasure of writing to you, I 
have been very ill. My nocturnal labours, my excesses, all 
these things have been paid for. I sank into a state of utter 
lassitude which did not allow me to read, write, or even 


1 Bookbinder. 
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listen to a connected argument. My bodily weakness was 
equal to my mental weakness. I was unable to move. 
What alarmed me most was that for about two years my 
attacks of debility have been increasing. At first, after a 
month’s work, I got a weakness lasting one or two hours, 
then five hours, then a day. After that, the weakness has 
been more intense ; then, it has lasted two days, three days. 
This time, it has brought me close to death, and I am now 
two days convalescent. The doctor has ordered change of 
air, absolute rest, no occupation, and plenty of nourishment. 
So I have been here in Berry for ten days at Issoudun with 
Madame Carraud. 

To-day, April 10th, I find myself better; I am able to 
write to you, to inform you of my little death-struggle, my 
despair, for, when I felt in myself neither strength nor 
thought, I wept like a child. But to-day I am regaining 
courage : passato pericolo, gabbato il santo. I shalllaugh at 
the doctor who said to me :—‘‘ You will die like Bichat, like 
Beclard, like all those who have abused, through their 
brains, the human forces, and what is so extraordinary in 
you is that you, the most energetic prohibitor of agitation, 
you the apostle who preach the absence of thought, you who 
pretend that life evaporates through the passions and through 
the movements of the brain still more than through bodily 
movements, will die through forgetfulness of the formulas 
you formulated.” 

From all this has resulted, madame, a beautiful and 
excellent plan of opposing to each month of labour a good 
month of recreation, so that from the 10th or 12th of May 
I shall take twenty days to go and see you two or three days 
whenever you are in Italy; that if you wish to visit St. 
Peter’s at Rome in June, we shall see Rome together. Then, 
after admiring Rome for five days, I will go back and 
resume my drudgery. Next, after consuming July and 
August in new tasks, I will go to see Germany, and will 
salute you again at Vienna, for I know nothing sweeter than 
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to convert a journey taken for mere amusement to the 
purposes of friendship, to select two or three pleasant even- 
ings to make you laugh and to drive away “ blue devils.” 

You have not written: do you realize that there is 
ingratitude in you, and that it is you who have a French 
heart? What? not one poor, poor little word? Nothing 
from Genoa; nothing from Florence! You will receive, I 
hope, in Florence my third part, and there the third batch 
of short stories will furnish amusement to M. de Hanski. 

At this moment, I am finishing my third part, and I am 
writing an important work, ‘‘ César Birotteau,”’ the hero of 
which is a brother of him whom you know, a victim like his 
brother, but a victim of Parisian civilization, while his 
brother is the victim of a single man. It is the ‘‘ Médecin 
de campagne”’; but in Paris it is Socrates as a fool drinking ~ 
his hemlock in the shadow drop by drop, the angel trampled 
under foot, the honest man unappreciated. Ah! it is a 
grand picture; it will be grander, vaster, than anything I 
have done up to the present. I want my name, in case you 
forget me, to be flung at you as a reproach by fame. 

Do you know, madame, that you are very seriously in my 
prayers each night and morning,—you and all in whom you 
are interested? You really do not understand the heart that 
has been brought into contact with you by chance. I feel a 
longing to praise myself; but, no, time will be to you too 
constant and too beautiful a eulogy of me. I do not want to 
add anything to it. 

As soon as ‘ Birotteau”’ is printed, the third part out, 
and the next batch of the ‘‘ Contes ”’ given to the world, I 
shall rush joyously to Italy to seek your approbation as a 
sweet recompense. Maitre Borget cannot come with me; 
you will see him, no doubt, in Venice. But the artist moves 
slowly; he tastes everything ; and, as for me, I am forced 
to go like the wind and come back like the cloud. Borget is 
here, and is to return to Paris with me on the 20th of April. 

Poor Madame Carraud is very ill, and her condition is 
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causing much apprehension to her friends. She has 
confided to me the secret of her sufferings. She is perhaps 
pregnant, and another child would mean death to her. She 
has hardly enough of strength to live. 

I beg of you, tell me, when you are writing, all the details 
of your life while travelling ; let me know all your joys and 
even your disappointments. I have greatly admired the 
sublime face of Mieckiewicz. What a noble head! Let me 
know what you think of ‘‘ Ne touchez pasla Hache.” Kiss 
Mademoiselle Anna on the forehead for me, her poor horse. 
Give my kind regards to M. de Hanski. My respects to 
Mademoiselle Séverine. To you, madame, my most 
affectionate thoughts. 

I must say good-bye to you for to-day, for work calls me 
off. In ten days, when “ Birotteau”’ is finished, I will write 
to you a long letter, with which I will pay off arrears. I 
will relate to you my past troubles, my sufferings now 
appeased, and my sensations, since you vouchsafe to interest 
yourself in your poor literary moujik. Your beautiful 
‘‘ Séraphita”’ is in great pain; she has folded her wings, and 
is waiting for the hour to be yours. I do not want a rival 
idea to disturb the idea you have adopted. Perhaps I shall 
carry the work to Rome in order that it may progress bit by 
bit under your eyes. Hach day, besides, enlarges this 
picture and magnifies it. 

I had no time to reply to Madame Jeroslaz ... ; she 
must be displeased with me; but truly it is now impossible 
for me to write to any one except to you and to the persons 
who are near my heart. One has not three friends in the 
world, and, if one were not exclusive on their account, what 
would be the good of caring for them? When I have a 
moment to myself, I feel too fatigued to write, but still I 
think I go back in fancy to Geneva. I automatically pro- 


nounce the word ‘‘tyeuille,”’ and I create for myself an 


illusion. Then, a proof arrives, and I return to my sad 
functions as a worker. 
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Well, good-bye. Be very happy; view those beautiful 
sites, those beautiful pictures, those masterpieces, those 
galleries, saying to yourself that if any gnat buzzes, and if 
now and then the fire crackles, and any spark shoots towards 
you, it is some loving thought which has leaped forth from 
my heart, from my soul, towards you, and that I, too, would 
like to have my share in those beautiful possessions of art, 
but that I am in my prison with nothing to offer you save a 
thought, only a constant thought. 

I wrote to you on the day I felt myself better, so have no 
fear if you are interested in my health. I have no longer 
any fatigue save in my eyes. 


LIX. 
To Mapame Hanska, FLORENCE. 


Paris, Monday, April 28th, 1834. 

I HAVE just received your kind letter of the 20th, written at 
Florence, to which you must be aware it is now impossible 
for me to go. You must have got my short note from 
Issoudun, in which I loudly called on you to go with me to 
see Saint Peter’s at Rome. I can answer for this trip. My 
affairs will then be settled. But the Béchet firm requires 
me and my forthcoming parts, without which it would be 
compromised. 

I hope you have imported no personal colouring into your 
reflections on ‘‘it was only a poem.”! You feel, of course, 
that a ‘Thirteenth Man” must be a fellow of bronze. 
Would you accuse the author of thinking what he wrote? 
If the painters, the poets, the artists, were accessories to 
what they depicted, they would all die at twenty-five. No; 
my duchess is not my Fornarina. I will never paint her. 
Her adorable spirit may animate my soul, her heart may be 


1 A phrase occurring in the closing scene of the “ Duchesse de 
Langeais.” 
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in my heart, her life in my life, but paint her, exhibit her to 
the public—I would prefer to die of hunger, for I would die 
of shame. 

I am very glad that you do not know me yet altogether ; 
because for that reason you might perhaps love me better 
some day. The passion, for the key to which you ask me, 
is that of a woman for a woman.! 

Great God! what you told me about your health and that 
of M. de Hanski has made me jump up in my chair. 
Madame, in the name of the sentiment and the sincere 
affection I bear to you, I beg of you whenever you or M. de 
Hanski or your Anna happen to be ill, write to me. Do not 
laugh at what I am going to tell you. At Issoudun recent 
facts have proved to me that I possess a very great magnetic 
power, and that either by a somnambulistic medium or by 
myself I can cure persons who are dear to me. So then 
have recourse to me. I will leave everything in order to go 
to you, I will devote myself with all the holy fervour of true 
devotion to the care that sufferings require, and I can give 
you irrefutable proofs of this mysterious power. Therefore, — 
give me the means of knowing how youare. Do not deceive 
me, and do not laugh. 

Your romances have caused me pain. Why construct 
such dark hypotheses? Ah! God, when I dream, I dream 
only of happiness. 

Yesterday some one came to tell me that the secret of my 
journeys was discovered, and that I had gone to join Queen 
Hortense. This occasioned much laughter. 

You have made me weep with rage when I read what 
you say about Florence. Shall I never again return to such 
scenes? Ah! God, what regrets! Oh! make me appear 
very supplicating to M. de Hanski for the week I am able 
to spend in Rome. See! this is possible. Saint Peter’s 
Day is the 23rd of June. I can start on the 12th from 
Paris to Lyons, after that, find myself at Marseilles on the 

1 “Ta Fille aux Yeux d’Or.” 
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15th, and from that place a steam-boat conveys you in 
forty-eight hours to Civita Vecchia. I can remain in Rome 
from eight to ten days, without in any way putting my 
affairs out of order, for doctors and professors of somnambu- 
listic theories are all unanimous in imploring of me to set a 
month of recreation against a month of work. 

Now there is nothing which takes me away from work 
save music and travelling, for in Paris there is no interest 
capable of exciting my soul. I live there as if in a desert; 
I am there just as if I were in a monastery. Nothing moves 
the heart there. Rome would be a great and beautiful 
distraction if I were there alone; but, with you as a cicerone, 
what would it be? And this is not said through gallantry 
d la ‘‘charming Frenchman.’’ No; it is said from heart to 
heart, to the woman of the North, to the fair barbarian ! 

I have broken with everyone ; I was tired of all shams. 
I have now only two unalterable friendships, which are 
genuine and in which I sometimes repose confidence. Then 
I have the work into which I fling myself every morning. 

This letter will find me still at Florence. It will tell you 
feebly my regrets, which are unlimited. But this heavy 
material life, from which I so largely escaped at Geneva, 
oppresses me here. Jam thirsting for my liberty, for my 
liberation, and, if you knew what prodigies of will, what 
creative persistence I need merely to gain my twenty-four 
days in June and July, you would say, like one of my friends 
(something more than a mere acquaintance, you know) who 
has penetrated a little the intellectual movement of my 
furnace, that Napoleon never showed so much will or so 
much courage. 

Here am I again troubled by what you wrote to me about 
Montriveau,' for you are a lzttle epigrammatic, and it would 
be a very painful thing to me to be misjudged, misunder- 
stood by you. You are the second woman to whom I have 
exhibited my soul in its true character. I like to let no one 


1 Armand de Montriveau, the hero of ‘‘ La Duchesse de Langeais.” 
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penetrate it, for then what can one give to those one loves? 
You did not want to wound me—is that not so? 

I greatly like your judgments about Florence and about 
works of art; therefore I would be very glad, if you are so 
good to your moujik, that you should study Rome so that I 
may not stop at the bagatelles at the gate, but see in my 
eight days all that is really beautiful, good, and superior, 
which goes to the soul. 

God in Heaven! do not ‘‘Montriveau”’-ize me! Re- 
member that I have the life of the heart and that of the 
brain, that I live more by sentiments than by the caprices 
of the intellect, that I would much rather feel than express 
ideas, and that neither way does wrong to the other. One 
needs a little intellect to love. 

I write this letter to you at haphazard, without premedita- 
tion, for I must confess to you that I am in the middle of 
“Les Chouans,” which I am getting printed with extreme 
rapidity causd metallz, in order to get rid of some of my 
debts. But what does it matter? My scrawl will surely 
tell you that a loving thought follows you wherever you go, 
and that there is at the fireside near the Observatory a poet 
who is concerned about your steps, whom your cough 
affects, and whom M. de Hanski’s malady has filled with 
anxiety. I was already very uneasy at not receiving letters 
from you. I belong to you as a moujik; and, if M. de 
Hanski gives some wheat to his, you owe me, the moujik of 
Paulowska, some scraps of affection here and there. Since 
Turin, you might have written to me three times. 

I will tell you nothing of my combats. I only occupy 
myself with my work and with a life which is also a work to 
me ; not a poem, madame, but everything that is good and 
beautiful on earth. Therefore, everything here—politics, 
men, and things—seems to me contemptible, compared with 
what I feel in heart and brain. 

Iam every day more annoyed at having been forced to 
abandon “ Séraphita”’; but at Rome it will be my favourite 


is 
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work. It belongs to you; it ought to be done under your 
eyes. 

In the name of God, if you are better, tell me so quickly. 
Throw into the post merely these words :—‘‘I am well,” or 
‘““We are better.” It is so good to see the writing, the 
painting of a thought escaped from an affectionate heart ! 
You do not know how at night, when I am very tired, my 
castle in Spain, my romance is Diodati, but Diodati without 
the disappointments of your novels—a Diodati without 
bitterness in its conclusion as far as we are both concerned. 
Am I then to be the younger and the more filled with 
illusions. There are days when I say ‘“‘tiyeuille” with a 
child’s laugh, and those who take me for a grave man would 
be quite stupefied. Well, do not kick away my dreams, my 
castles! Let me believe in cloudless skies. During my 
whole life, I have only been able to believe in unchangeable 
beliefs, and you are one of my beliefs. Do not cough and 
do not get gloomy. May the pains of spleen come neither to 
you nor to M. de Hanski, to whom this letter is half- 
addressed, for I repeat it to you—take it only as a chat full 
of affection. 

Our Exhibition has in it nothing that you need regret. M. 
de Hanski would not have bought many pictures at it; but, 
if I were rich, I would nevertheless send you a picture— 
“An Algerian Interior,’ painted by Delacroix, which I 
consider excellent. Borget is making preparations for his 
journey. You willsee him at Venice, perhaps, for he travels 
slowly. 

Pray tell me, madame, whether, according to this new 
arrangement, we shall meet in Rome, for I now discover 
that I am writing to you to find out this. You would be 
very kind if you worried M. de Hanski into obtaining this 
concession from him. In the first place, if you worry him, 
you will amuse him; you will replace the “ blue devils ” by 
solid vexations, and it is something simply to know one’s 
own ailments! In the next place, you will be creating for 
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him a little conjugal drama; and, in the last place, you will 
be victorious, and it is a very good thing to triumph, 
especially over one’s own husband. 

Well, good-bye once more. Give to all those who are 
near you the best remembrances of the poor literary work- 
man, who calls himself your very affectionate, your very 
devoted servant and friend, 

Honork DE Bauzac. 


Here I am re-reading your letter to find out whether I am 
forgetting anything; but no; I have answered everything, 
and I have only omitted to tell you one thing, because it is 
quite a matter of daily occurrence: it is that I press across 
space that pretty hand which you stretch forth to me so 
graciously, and wish a thousand pleasures to all your 
caravan. 

So good-bye till we soon meet at Rome, for alas! work 
will make me consume the time with dreadful rapidity. 
Good-bye, then; I cannot quit my pen any more since I 
quitted the Maison Mirabaud. 

You have been pleased to laugh, in the French fashion, at 
‘‘my lovely marquise whose beautiful eyes make me die of 
love.” I will myself play the Frenchman, and tell you to 
turn the sentence round save as to the beauty of the eyes. 
Fie! it is not nice to be always pointing out to me the rock 
on which my conceit was shattered. Hold! confess you 
have not been frank, or this will be a subject of quarrel at 
Rome, if it were possible to pick a quarrel with you on seeing 
you again. 


el 
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CHAPTER LX. 
To Mapame Hansxa, FLORENCE. 


Paris, Saturday, May 10th, 1834. 
I nave this instant received, madame, your letter of 
April 30th. Alas! Iam burying my hopes of the journey 
to Rome. It is always at a horrible cost that I have to 
renounce one of my illusions: it appears to me as if all I 
have cherished are bound together as one. 

I have only a moment left to answer you, for, in order 
that you should have this letter at Florence on the 20th, it 
must be posted to-day, and it is now twelve o’clock. You 
do not tell me where you are going. Are you going to 
Milan? What will your address be there? How long will 
you stay? I could see you there if I accompanied M. 
Borget. At any rate in Vienna in September. That will 
be more reasonable. 

Great God! yes, it is impossible to follow the directions 
you have given me. With the certainty of risk, I run the 
risk. There are no thanks worthy of the kindness you 
exhibit in speaking so frankly to me about what I am doing ; 
and you will never know till a very long time has elapsed 
how grateful I am for this frankness. Do not be afraid; go 
on boldly finding fault with me. 

You tell me to go to Gérard’s—have I time? Time slips 
through my fingers. In order to have done with these 
crushing debts, I am undertaking a prose tragedy entitled 
‘Don Philippe et Don Carlos.” It is the old subject of 
Don Carlos already handled by Schiller. It is necessary 
that all should march abreast—the petty literature of penny 
pieces, the trifles, the studies of manners, and the great 
thoughts which are not understood,—‘ Louis Lambert,” 
«« Séraphita,” “ César Birotteau,”’ ete. 
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My life is always the same. I rise up to work, I sleep 
little. Sometimes I let myself sink into sweet reveries. 
Since I wrote to you last, I have had but one recreation: I 
heard Beethoven’s Symphony in C Minor performed at the 
Conservatoire. Ah! how I regretted your absence. I was 
alone in a stall—I alone! It was inexpressibly painful to 
me. There is in me a need of expansion which work 
beguiles, but which the first emotion causes to find vent in 
an outburst of tears. Yes, I am alone, miserably alone. 
For me to be happy needs the evening hour, silence, cessa- 
tion from work, only solitude and my innermost thoughts ! 

Write to me quickly as to where I ought to address to 
you ‘‘ Les Chouans,”’ which will appear in five days’ time—on 
the 15th of this month. Florence will certainly seeme; you 
have been happy there. I will go, and find your thoughts 
again when I see those beautiful places, those beautiful 
works of art. Iam jealous only of the illustrious dead— 
Beethoven, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Poussin, Milton, in 
fact all that was great, noble, and solitary appeals to my 
emotions. 

Everything has not yet been said about me; I am still 
only at the little details of a big work. When a man has 
undertaken what I have to do—ah! madame, permit me to 
place confidence in your heart—it is impossible to fall into 
the paltry, base intrigues of this world, and the sentiments 
ought to be as great as the works aspire to be great. 
My ambition is stronger so far as regards sentiments than 
that which animates me on behalf of a fame which, after 
all, only shines upon tombs. Therefore I live alone, 
more alone than ever; nothing can tear me away from 
my contemplations—loving and thinking, acting and 
meditating. To display all one’s strength on two great 
things, work and the richest emotions of the soul—what 
more can one be asked to do? A drop of friendship, a 
little sunshine! To be able to clasp a hand on which one can 
rely ! 


a? —_ ~~ sP 
Ne 
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Your advice as to my writings proves to me that on one 
point you have crowned my ambition. Therefore I wish I 
could by means of the paper on which I am writing convey 
to your soul the emotions of joy that your letter caused me. 
But this is difficult. 

So I cannot see you again till we meet in Vienna! I shall 
not till then listen to the voice of the only woman who made 
me understand a language so entirely poetic and so largely 
generous. I must stop, for you will take truth for flattery. 
What an obstacle writing is! how often a glance has more 
meaning than any word! Well, you will guess all the good 
thoughts I have, and everything time prevents me from 
saying. You will say to yourself that it is impossible for a 
solitary, for a man often overwhelmed with work and lost in 
Paris, not to think every day of persons who love him truly, 
that I am occupying my thoughts with you, that I am 
collecting autographs for you. Dear me! how many things 
I have to tell you! How the Academy wanted to give the 
Montyon prize to the ‘‘ Médecin de campagne,” and how I 
have taken as many steps to avoid being placed in the com- 
petition as the other competitors did to gain the prize. 
And my tragedy, and the works which are on the way! 
But it is very hard not to forget one’s self in thinking of 
you. 

If you are going to Milan, and are staying there some 
time, if I can go and say good morrow to you for a few 
days, tell me so, for from the 20th to the 30th of June I 
would be very glad of an object for a trip, and I do not 
know anything that would give me such keen enjoyment. I 
will make inquiries about Bartolini; but it is easy to see 
that you do not know our sculptors. There was at the 
Exhibition a statue of Modesty which demolishes the antique; 
and we have in sculpture great talents that are real. You 
like Bartolini; I will like him for that reason, and I will 
make Gérard like him. But you no longer bestow a thought 
on Grosclaude: do you know that your admirations have in 
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them something that would alarm any other heart but a 
sincerely affectionate one ? 

You have given expression to so many exquisite senti- 
ments with regard to those poor ‘‘ Chouans,” that, in order 
to make the book less unworthy of you and of me, I am 
giving myself up to patient labours of which my printer 
alone has an idea. You will read it again in Milan, no 
doubt. The third part of the ‘‘ Htudes de Mceurs”’ will not 
be ready till the first days in June. I should be very glad 
to have Suzette bring them to you on the part of the author, 
who would then solicit an audience from you, and who 
would recover from the fatigues of his journey through the 
hope of seeing you. 

But I have so much business in hand-that the devil and 
his horns could not get away from it. But I am a three- 
horned demon of the race, though slightly degenerated, of 
Napoleon. 

A thousand gracious thoughts; a thousand memories ; 
find here all you can desire in a heart full of gratitude and 
devotion. 

What! will you really be in Vienna in July? Already ? 
These distances between us will seem to me farewells. But, 
in fact, I will go to Germany in September ; I will go there 
enriched by some successes which now will give me pleasure 
only because you will be interested in them, and you will 
thus render them more necessary to me by the concern you 
display about them. 

Well, time is up. I shall not know now where to write 
to you; but I shall write all the same, and when your new 
box comes, I shall send it on to you. There will be no lake 
at Vienna. Give me, then, the hope of seeing Lago 
Maggiore along with you. At Vienna, I will reconnoitre on 
the Danube in order to be able to paint better the battle of 
Wagram and the fight at Esseling, which are to be my work 
next winter in the Ukraine, if you are willing. But it is 
necessary that I should be able to see the countries crossed 
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by Prince Eugéne in his march from Italy across the 
Tyrol. 

Good-bye, good-bye, you whom one does not like to leave. 
You know as well as I do what I think, and you will be so 
good as to convey my sincere regards to your travelling 
companions. Oh! yes, I should have been glad to see the 
city of flowers in your company. 


LXI. 


To Mapame HansKka, Minan. 


Paris, Tuesday, June 3rd—Friday, June 21st, 1834. 

I HAVE just received, madame, the last letter you did me 
the honour to write to me from Florence, and I hope, there- 
fore, this will find you in Milan soon enough to prevent you 
from entertaining false hopes, since you are kind enough to 
interest yourself in my worthy friend Borget. He is still 
at Issoudun and will pass through the Tyrol into Italy, 
beginning by travelling along the banks of the Rhine, and so 
he will not have the opportunity of meeting you. I am 
sorry for this. He is one of those noble characters you 
require to know in order to feel a little esteem for man and 
to have some ideas of the future. 

For my own part, I renounce with sorrow the pleasure I 
had planned of saying good day to you in Milan. My 
obligations have tied my feet. You have exhibited so much 
kindness and solicitousness in asking about my situation 
that I may speak of it to you after having summed it up for 
myself. I still owe six thousand ducats: is this not 
comprehensible to you when expressed in the language of 
foreign currency? Between now and the end of October I 
have two thousand to pay. The other four thousand are 
due to my mother. But up to the end of October I have to 
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pay five hundred ducats a month; and since my return 
from Geneva, my pen and my courage have sufficed up to 
the present to pay this sum. If, at the end of September, 
T shall be free, I shall have done wonders. But till then 
neither truce nor rest. This will be the price I have 
to pay for a peaceful, enjoyable winter. My doctor 
has a good opinion of the Baden waters. Such is my 
situation. 

For the last two months, I have been toiling night and 
day at the work which you are kind enough to honour with 
your preference.' You have had much influence on my 
determination with respect to this work. In the desire to 
make it worthy of your friendship, I have entirely re-written 
it. It is not yet perfect, for I was so much engrossed in the 
faults of the entire work that I have allowed some errors of 
detail and many inaccuracies to slip into it. But, such as it 
is, it may now bear my name, and you can acknowledge 
your charitable patronage. It has required a courage for 
which nobody will give me credit; but the secret of my 
perseverance and of my life for this work is to be found in 
the desire to be agreeable to you, to deserve one of those 
expressions of approbation which have the effect of intoxicat- 
ing me with delight, and to hear from your lips, when I 
have shaken off the huge weight of my troubles, that you 
are pleased with the work. I shall send it to Florence to 
M. Borri, with a request to forward it to you in Milan, and I 
also send it to Trieste, in order that this poor first flower 
may be sure to receive the glance of your friendly eyes. I 
have been myself greatly pleased with it, and I have 
allowed myself to be persuaded that you are right. But I 
am trying to justify this preference. Marie de Verneuil is 
fine in a very different sense, and the work has been 
thoroughly pruned ; but, as the foreman printer said to me, 
‘There is nothing to prevent butter from being put into 
spinach ’’—a, remark worthy of Charlet ! 


1 <‘ Les Chouans.” 
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Great news! Pichot dismissed from the Revue de 
Paris; I am going back to it with some pecuniary 
advantages, which will assist me in becoming free. 
“Séraphita’’ has been of use to me in enabling me to re- 
enter the lists with great brilliancy. The work has surprised 
the Parisians. When the last portion of it appears, I will 
add to it a letter of advice for you in which will be found 
the dedication I will try to make worthy of you, simple and 
grand. I have not put in the beginning, because I did not 
wish to dedicate a work which is not finished. 

I have been for a long month working with a pure loss of 
my third part. I am dissatisfied, irritated at the way I 
stand. Nevertheless you will find it at Trieste. I must 
write a book in the style of ‘‘ Hugénie Grandet”’ to sustain 
this great undertaking. 

My affairs, at this moment, are complicated by a transac- 
tion which I have proposed to M. Gosselin to break my 
contracts, and which necessitates my giving him six thou- 
sand frances, on which terms he is to return me my agree- 
ments. When this point has been gained, I shall have no 
more engagements save with Madame Béchet, and with three 
months of hard work I can, towards the end of September, 
start on my way to Germany, poor but free from cares, 
bringing with me my tragedy to finish it, and prepared to 
have a spell of idleness by your side. If you knew how 
many cares, struggles, toils, were necessary to attain this 
result. But what happiness to regain one’s liberty! What 
delight to do what one likes ! 

Spachmann is no longer ‘‘ Coquebin.”” Through the efforts 
of myself and my sister, he has just married a young and 
pretty woman who will have some money. She brings him 
five hundred ducats, which will make him rich, and she has 
four thousand more in expectation. Mademoiselle Borel was 
quite wrong ; here is a man whose happiness has been made 
for him. I have been thinking a great deal about you on 
the occasion of this poor bookbinder’s marriage, and recalling 
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the laughing way we used to talk of him by your fireside 
in the Maison Mirabaud. 

Madame de B has been overwhelmed by her very 
great sufferings. She is far from me, at Nemours, where 
she is dying of all her afflictions. I cannot explain the 
nature of them to you here: these are things which must be 
told by word of mouth, and not made the subject of writing. 
But Iam all the more alone—wretchedly alone—as much 
alone as I can be ; for there are in my mind treasures to 
which in hours of rest and calm I return with delight. All 
is hope for me, because all is belief. 

If you knew how there is something of you in each of the 
re-written sentences of the ‘‘Chouans’’! You will only 
understand this rightly when I point it out to you at your 
fireside in Vienna in an hour of quietude and silence, when 
the heart has no longer secrets or veils. 

The correction of the second edition of the ‘‘ Médecin de 
campagne’”’ is drawing to a close, and I am half-way 
through the third batch of the ‘Contes.’’ Finally, 1 am 
having nine volumes printed. My life is perfectly sober, 
perfectly silent, and contemplative. Nevertheless a lady 
has crossed the British Channel, and has written to me a 
beautiful letter in English ; and I have replied that I only 
understood French, and that I had too much respect for 
ladies to get her letter translated. The matter rests here, 
as if I were a prejudiced Frenchman. I have received a 
letter from Madame Jeroslaz . . .—a delightful letter in 
point of style and of a surprising character. 

These are all the events of my life since I had the pleasure 
of writing to you. 

‘Philippe le Reservé”’ (‘‘ Felipe il discreto”’) is put on 
one side. Nevertheless there is a great flutter in literary 
circles over my play. In reply to the questions you have 
been good enough to ask me on the subject, I must tell you 
that Carlos has been so very much in love with the Queen 
that there was sufficient proof that the child of which she 
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died pregnant (‘‘ treated for dropsy, for God took pity on the 
throne of Spain, and blinded the doctors,” the exact 
language of the scrupulous Mariano) was by the Infante. 
Soin my play the Queen is guilty, according to accepted 
ideas; Carlos idem. Philip II. and Carlos are fooled by 
Don John of Austria. In short, I conform to history and 
follow it step by step. Moreover, according to all appearance, 
this work will be written under your eyes, for it is the only 
thing that can be done while travelling, and you can form 
your own idea of the political profundity of that dreadful 
tragedy. It needs plummets well provided with ropes to 
gauge it! Two of my friends are enthusiastically ruammag- 
ing historical manuscripts so that nothing may be wanting. 
I am anxious even to have the plans of the palace and the 
rules of etiquette of the Court of Spain under Philip IT. 

And that is quite enough about literaillery and about 
everything that is not pleasant. 

MM. Berryer and Fitz-James want to have me nominated 
for the position of deputy, but they will fail. This is a 
question that can be decided in a month, and you will hear 
all about it, no doubt,in Trieste. But, if I were nominated, 
I would have myself ordered to the waters, for the portfolio 
of Prime Minister would not make me renounce the dear use 
of the first moment of liberty I have been able to win in 
my life. Allow me to leave myself this still. 

The more I go on, the more I conceive a higher idea of 
true happiness. To me, one happy day is more than worlds. 
When I want to give myselfa splendid entertainment, I shut 
my eyes, and lie down on one of my sofas, and I become 
absorbed in the recollection of some silly things I said to 
you, telling you I would give you “ my little word of honour 
in full plume,’’? while turning round towards the lake, and I 
go back to that pleasant day at Diodati, which effaced the 
thousand worries I experienced there before. You have 

1 <*Ma petite parole d’Oned panachée’’—so pronounced in the 
fashionable drawl of the ‘‘ Incroyables.”—TrR. 


VoL, I. oO 
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made me realize the difference between a true affection and 
a counterfeited affection, and for a heart as childlike as mine 
there is in that cause for eternal gratitude. 

Yesterday, I went to see my mother, and found her very 
changed, very ill, and very resigned. I have, since that 
moment, felt very sad. While regulating and squaring our 
accounts, a fortnight ago, she-showed great anxiety every 
moment as to what would happen to me if she died, and this 
constant forethought on her part made me sick. Yesterday 
I was a thousand times sadder. She is very good to me. 
She has sent for me, and to-day Iam unable to go and see 
her, since I am waiting for an arbitrator to whom I have to 
explain the Gosselin affair. But to-morrow I shall go very 
promptly. I have only a fortnight to finish a volume which 
is impatiently expected, and never have I had less creative 
power. 

Thursday, June 20th. 

You are at Milan. I am not there! This letter, 
commenced seventeen days ago, has remained in an 
unfinished state by force of circumstances. In the first 
place, the return of my brother home from India with a 
wife (was it necessary to take a journey of five thousand 
leagues to get a wife like that?), then annoyances, innumer- 
able troubles, besides work. 

The man who published the ‘‘ Chouans”’ has not paid me. 
Here I am with bills falling due. Then, M. Gosselin 
requires ten thousand francs, nearly a thousand dueats, to 
break my contract with him. But the greatest misfortune is 
this: after much trouble, I have succeeded in finding a 
subject for my third part; but, after writing half a volume, 
I flung the volume into the box of embryos, and have begun 
over again with a grand, beautiful, magnificent subject, 
which, I hope, will inspire you with feelings of admiration 
and delight. According to my own view and that of my 
critics, it is above everything else I have done. But I have 
had to make up for lost time. Ah! madame, how many 
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hours of despair and dreadful insomnia I have had from the 
3rd of June to the 20th of June! There must then have 
been sympathy for me! 

Believe in me, I beg of you; whether you go to Vienna or 
to Wierzchownia, my winter is dedicated to you. I want to 
fly from Paris; I want positively to dig out in silence my 
Philip II. You will see me arrive with the swiftness, the 
fidelity of a swallow. 

I shall go to Nemours in July, far from Paris, which is 
unbearable in summer, to write there my fourth and fifth 
parts." If I can finish them by September, I shall make 
desperate efforts to have the last brought out by the 
beginning of November. Perhaps you will still be in Vienna 
in the first fortnight of November. I should be very glad to 
be posted in your itinerary, for I shall take, as soon as I 
can, a fortnight’s liberty, and naturally I shall go to see the 
country where you are. 

I am sending to-day to Trieste, for you only, ‘“ Les 
Chouans”’ and the second edition of the ‘‘ Médecin de 
Campagne” for M. de Hanski, since you have one of your 
own. Later on, I shall send the third part, and I shall be 
very impatient to have your opinion as to this new produc- 
tion. 

When “ S¢raphita”’ is finished, I shall bring you your 
copy bound by the husband of the lovely girl of Versailles. 
Just imagine! he had not the heart to remain unfledged ? in 
order to do this barbarous binding of cloth and satin. But 
if I can ascertain how long you will be in Trieste, and when, 
I can leave here on the 10th of July, be in Trieste on the 
16th, see you for three days, and then take my departure. 
I have a thousand things to bring you, quince marmalade, 
perfumes, and tutti quaniv. 

I shall end this letter by saying to you a good-bye till we 


1 Of the ‘‘ Etudes des Moeurs.”’—TR. a. 1 
2 « Goquebin”—a strained and untranslatable witticism at the 


bookbinder’s expense.—TR. 
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meet soon again! The hope of passing through many 
countries to find you at the end of the journey gives me 
courage. I am working twenty hours consecutively. Come, 
then, I must say farewell to you by telling you in the most 
graceful style imaginable, that you are less a memory to me 
than a sentiment of the heart, and that it will be very nasty 
on your part to keep flinging it in my teeth that I am a 
Frenchman. Be assured, madam, that I am one of those’ 
bachelors who does not marry, or who only marries with the 
muses. For my part, I have been terrified at reading in 
Hoffmann in the article on ‘“‘ The Vow”’ a severe judgment 
on Polish women; butI have had a pleasant evening, to 
tell the truth, when I reflected that it is true as regards you 
in all that is flattering and false, in all that is cruel. 

Our poor Sismondi has been rudely demolished (and the 
word is correct), in the Revue de Parts last Sunday. His 
“« History of the French” has been razed, destroyed from 
top to bottom. 

Poor Madame de C is going to die, and so near death 
that I reproach myself for not having been there for the last 
month, for the infamous people of Paris abandon her 
because she is so seriously ill. What a sad sentiment is that 
of pity! So—ah! 


Friday, 21st. 

Ihave for many days been sad and gloomy. I did not 
tell you this yesterday. The post-hour is past; I kept back 
this letter. Yes, I have failed in hope, I who live only 
through hope, that beautiful virtue of the Christian life. 
‘Le Médecin de Campagne” is to reappear to-morrow. 
What will be its fate ? 

I have been very happy this morning; you cannot guess 
why, perhaps. I should describe for you the condition of a 
poor solitary, who remains in his cell in the Rue Cassini, 
and who has no enjoyment save through a little winged 
insect who comes to him from time to time, and the poor 
little glowworm was late in’arriving, and I was horribly sad 
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saying to myself, ‘‘ Where is it? Is anything amiss? It 
has been eaten up.” At last, the pretty insect made its 
appearance, I saw again my little creature sent by God, 
glistening, rather mournful-looking ; but I put it down on 
my paper, and asked, as if it were a human being: ‘Do 
you come from Italy? How are my friends?” 

You will take me for a madman: no, for I possess a heart 
and a mind, and only sin through excess and not through 
want of sensibility. See how a man who could write ‘“ Les 
Treize”’ is capable of shedding tears of joy in recognizing 
the envelope that wraps the little insect. 

Well, good-bye. I wish you had similar quivers of 
emotion. This means that one is still young, that the heart 
beats strongly, that life is beautiful, that one feels and loves, 
that all the riches of the earth are less than one hour of 
sensuous delight, and this is how I felt with my little insect. 
But do you know, then, all that a little insect can bring you— 
joy, amber, flowers of the countries through which it has 
passed? It has alighted on a pretty woman’s hair, and 
brings me thoughts of her. See all that poetry can conjure 
up with an insect sent by God, and what madmen hermits 
and dreamers are ! 

Well, good-bye. Enjoy your journey. Have a good look 
at all these beautiful countries. For my part, I feel enraged 
at being nailed to this little mahogany table, which will be a 
witness of my thoughts, my pangs, my misery, my distresses, 
my joys,—of everything. Therefore, I will not give it 
except to ! I do not want to tell you all my secrets to- 
day. 

To-day Iam gay. I have been so sad nearly the whole 
month. Behold my beautiful blue flowers from the un- 
cultivated fields which lie between the Observatory and me, 
bending their heads. It is warm; nevertheless, if I want to 
see you this winter, I must not suffer from fat.gue, heat, or 
weakness. . 

Would you believe that the second edition of the 
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“Physiologie du Mariage” is not appearing, that these 
people are not paying me, and that I must engage in another 
lawsuit. Great God! What have I done to these persons ? 

Kiss Anna for me on the forehead. Oh! I wish I could 
be her horse! Present my regards to M. de Hanski. Cast 
all the prettiest flowers of French courtesy at the feet of your 
two companions, and keep, madame, for yourself whatever 
you like of my heart. 


LXII. 


Paris, Tuesday, July Ist, 1834. 
Au ! madame, Nature is avenging herself well for my scorn of 
her laws: in spite of my somewhat too monastic life, my hair 
is falling off in handfuls ; it is visibly whitening. The utter 
inactivity of my body is making me get fat beyond measure. 
I remain often twenty-five hours seated. No, you will not 
recognize me now. The moments of despair and melancholy 
are more frequent. Iam not free from troubles of any sort. 
I wrote three half volumes before getting something to 
uit the third part of my ‘Etudes des Murs.” At last, it is 
to appear on the 20th of this month. 

(Be consoled! it was not 1 who was nominated deputy.) 

You will tell me—will you not ?—where I can address my 
third part to you. Do not deprive me of the happiness of 
being read by you, who are one of my recompenses. 

I have three months’ very arduous labours before me. 
Shall I still be able to finish before October? I do not 
know. Iam like a bird who flies above the waves without 
finding a rock on which to place its feet. I would be unjust 
if I did not say that the flowery island! where I could rest is 
in view of my piercing eyes ; but it is very far away. 


} The isle of the Lake of Bienne framed under his eyes. 
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I wish I could send you nothing but good news; but 
although settled, my transaction with M. Gosselin has not 
yet been signed. I must find a thousand ducats; and in 
our book-business nothing is rarer, for our pounds! [books] 
are not francs; they are not even always French. 

ITlaugh and I am profoundly sad. ‘La Recherche de 
PAbsolu”’ will certainly widen the limits of my reputation ; 
but these are victories too dearly bought. One morning, 
and I shall be seriously ill. ‘ Séraphita’’ has cost me just 
as much loss of hair, I must have these exaltations which 
only come at the expense of life. But the work which 
belongs to you must be a most beautiful one. 

You will tell me at what waters you will be, for it is 
possible if—if—if—that I can bring you some little things 
there, such as a beautiful edition of the ‘‘Médecin de 
Campagne,” my third part, and the manuscript of ‘“ Séra- 
phita,’’ which will be finished in August. Yes, remain in 
some place to which I can go up to the 15th of September. 

Tf I come to an agreement with M. Gosselin, I can only 
find myself at liberty by alienating an edition of the “ Etudes 
Philosophiques.”’ This will be adding labour to labour. In 
the deep solitude in which I live, sighing after a poetry 
which I lack, and with which you are acquainted, I plunge 
into music. I have taken a seat in a box at the Opera, and 
I go there for two hours every two days. Music, for me, 
means memories. To listen to music is to love better than 
those who love us. It is to have voluptuous thoughts of 
secret voluptuousness ; it is to live under the eyes whose fire 
we love; it is to listen to the beloved voice. So on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, from half past seven to 
ten, I love with rapture. My thoughts wander a-field. 

Ts M. de Hanski pleased with my attention? You shall 
have, madame, an edition for yourself,’ an edition which I 


1 * Livre’? means both ‘“‘ book” and ‘‘ pound.” On this fact Balzac 


bases his little joke, 
2 Of the ‘“‘ Médecin de Campagne,” 
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want to make fascinating, and in which there will be a 
hidden suggestiveness. Ah! if I had your features, I 
should be glad to have you engraved as ‘‘ La Fosseuse.” 
But if I have memory enough for myself, I would not have 
enough for the painter. 

Well, I must say good-bye till our next meeting, for as 
soon as my transaction is ended, I shall write to you in 
detail. Never find fault with my devoted friendship ; it is 
independent of time and space. I think of you nearly every 
day, and is not this natural? The only happy moments I 
have known for a year, those moments when there was 
neither work nor the worries of material life, have been 
tasted by your side; I think of you and of your wandering 
colony, as one thinks of happiness, and since I parted with 
you I have had the ardent life of unhappy artists. 

The day before yesterday, I had a visit from Wolff, the 
pianist from Geneva. I could have thrown the house out 
of the window for joy! Was it not he who asked me: 
‘Who is that admirable woman?” So this poor young 
fellow must have found me very complaisant, very splendidly 
hospitable. To see him was to find myself again at Pre- 
l’Eyéque, ten paces away from the Maison Mirabeau, and to 
breathe the air of Geneva. 

I hope to be able to write to you at more length in a few 
days. I have still reserved to myself the right to finish my 
tragedy at Wierzchownia. I have indulged in the boyish 
freak of calling a Pole M. de Wierzchownia and bringing 
him on the scene in “‘ La Recherche de l’Absolu.” It was 
a craving which I could not resist, and I ask your pardon 
as well as that of M. de Hanski for the great liberty. You 
cannot conceive bow that name fascinates me in print. 

What a good winter to be far from the worries of Paris, 
immersed in a tragedy, struggling with a tragedy, and 
laughing every evening with you, and cheering up the 
master, for whom I shall expressly write some ‘“ Contes 
Drolatiques ” Though I should have to come through a 
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snowdrift to you, I will go. And I will go afterwards to 
Nicholas himself to get permission for you to come to Paris 
and see my play fail! 

Good-bye, you who see new countries every day, while I 
saw only one. I hope Anna is well, that M. de Hanski has 
no “black dragons,” that Mademoiselle Séverine maintains 
her graceful indifference, and you, madame, that nervous 
organization, which is the foundation of keen joys but also 
of sorrows. All I wish is that God may take away all 
sorrow from your cup. Do not forget to tell me where you 
mean to make your sojourn after Trieste. 

I send you a thousand flowers of the soul and of 
affection. 


LXIII. 


To MapamMe Hanska, TRIESTE. 


Paris, Sunday, July 13th, 1834. 
Ir isa very long time, madame, since I have seen your 
pretty handwriting, and my solitude appears to me more 
profound, my labours more heavy. I gaze with a sullen air 
in which you have sent me some jujubes and in which are 
my wafers. 

Are you in Vienna? Are you in Trieste? Are you 
travelling? Are you resting? See, I think of you, and I 
do not want to lose all the reveries into which I plunge. I 
send you one of them. Oh! I am thoroughly bored in 
Paris! Never has its atmosphere been so depressing to me. 
I breathe the air which you breathe with enthusiastic 
jealousy. It is, they say, so light ; it would suit my lungs 
so well! Great God; work is crushing me, and as my only 
hippogriff I have this little box, and the dog-inkstand of 
Anna, poor little dear! 

Tam writing at this moment an interesting work “ La 
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Recherche de |’Absolu.’”’ I tell you nothing about it ; IT want 
you to read it without any prepossession and with all the 
freshness due to ignorance of the subject. Where will you 
be then ? 

There is a curse over my affairs. Nothing comes to an 
end. That movable roast beef named Gosselin, into whom 
God has cast all the thoughts that stupidity can possess, 
stops us by his pettinesses. On next Tuesday, perhaps, we 
shall finish the business: I will write to you immediately. 
Put on one side thirty-seven thousand francs to pay, twenty- 
eight francs worth of paper and a bottle of ink, and some 
pens which I bought, and you will have a clear idea of my 
position, assets and liabilities. In order to arrive at a 
balance, I need an iron constitution, and not talent but 
always luck in my talent. Six more volumes from the 
aforesaid Béchet to publish and twenty-five 12mo’s for the 
first edition of the ‘‘ Etudes Philosophiques.’”’ After all that 
is done I shall have a few crowns and liberty on the mountain. 
When I say on the mountain, it is on the plain I mean, for 
according to you, the Ukraine is a plain. 

Such is the state of my affairs, madame. As for my 
feelings, they are, in consequence of restraint, a thousand 
times more violent than you have known them to be since 
you have been pleased to be my confidante. Therefore, that 
lady would be very glad if she knew all I conceal from her, 
for it is very difficult to give expression to feelings as they 
exist in the depths of the heart. There is need not only of 
a private interview, but of a heartfelt exchange of confidences. 
Intermingle this fury of work with fwria d’amore, a fury of 
business, and a few good memories which take possession of 
me when I listen to good music, without hearing the Duke 
of Brunswick, who comes sometimes to Germanize our box, 
for this dethroned Prince, being no longer a lion, comes to 
play the tiger amongst us. (You would not catch this poor 
shaft of wit, unless I explained to you that this box is called 
“the tiger’s box.” Excuse this digression ; but I know how 
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you like to be told about the petty details of Parisian life.) 
So you will have an exact idea of the austere existence of 
your moujik, who, besides, is as virtuous as a young girl. 
‘a Recherche del’Absolu”’ will tell you this ; “ Séraphita ”’ 
still better. 

Indeed, though I am writing to you with a gay pen, I am 
sad; but my sadness is so great that I would be afraid to 
convey to you the expression of it. I would sell fame and 
my entire literary baggage, if I had no debts, for the stones 
along the road to Ferney. If you wish to buy my books 
wholesale, I will write them for you bit by bit in detail; I 
will tell them to you by the fireside. Get M. de Hanski to 
buy a principality, for I should not care to be a jester unless 
it were to a prince. Some concession must be made to 
human vanity. You would give me pretty caps. As for 
wages, I would be paid by the smiles I would see on your 
lips. But you will be bound to give me laudations and 
lodgings, a cake as well as bells. No Barkschy; I make 
my own conditions. And then the fool would have to hide 
his heart. Come, you would not have me. Then, I might 
be afraid that the fooling was not in me. Ah! God, how 
often in my life I have envied Puck! 

I must now say good-bye to you, and wish you a pleasant 
journey. I am going to set about finishing a ‘Conte 
Drolatique,’’ while you are setting about stepping into a 
carriage, and perhaps saying to yourself: ‘I did not think 
that the Frenchman, whom I was accusing of levity on my 
way to the Lake of Bienne, was so sincere in telling me that 
he was susceptible of an attachment.’”’ Ah! madame, poor 
men have only a heart, and they give it, and I am a poor 
fellow, a workman, who works at phrases as the others at 
hodding mortar. 

If I were free, I would bathe in the Adriatic, and come 
back to write an amusing story for you, run my eye over the 
list of ducal houses in the ‘‘ Almanach de Gotha,” or play at 
games of patience. You have made me adore games of 
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patience, and I am living by patience. ButI suffer a little— 
ah! much. 

So good-bye ; I send you the most gracious flowers of my 
soul, and beg of you to distribute amongst your travelling 
companions my respects, my friendly regards, as you will 
know how to do. Ido not care to say good-bye to you. I 
do not like to utter that word to persons I do not want to 
part with, and where the chatelaine is, there is her moujik! 


LXIV. 
To Mapsame HANsKA, VIENNA. 


Paris, July 15th, 1834. 

I want you to get this letter on your arrival in Vienna. I 
posted a letter to Trieste the day before yesterday, and, 
ten minutes after, your nice long letter from Trieste 
reached me. Ah! that is writing! That is making some- 
body happy. Poor Alphonse Royer, the author of ‘‘ Venizia 
la Bella,’’ has not been able to tell me as much in two 
volumes as you have told me about Venice in two pages! I 
said to one of my friends who came in just when I was 
putting your letter into the pretty little chest I have got 
made for them—for to me your letters are creatures, fairies, 
that bring me a thousand delights; I am fastidious about 
my fairy-letters—I said to him: ‘ We are boobies, we who 
think we can write. We ought to kiss the slippers of certain 
women on the side where the slippers touch the ground, for 
what is inside them is worthy of the angels!”’ 

So thanks for your letter ; but how many things I have to 
say to you in reply which I must put off till another time, 
not caring now to speak of anything save matters that are 
dear to my heart ! 

You have not understood me with regard to ‘“ Séraphita.’’ 
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I declare to you for my part that I have more jealousy of 
heart than you accuse me of! for if, after having promised 
me a testimony of friendship, you had forgotten it, I should 
have suffered in every sensibility of my heart, soul, and 
body. 

Therefore, I wished to avoid any suffering on your part 
by explaining to you that the consignment would be made 
with the last portion of the work in order to make my 
happiness more radiant in the closing chapter. ‘‘ The Trans- 
figuration ’’ ought to be for me what, putting aside all com- 
parisons, the picture was for Raphael. Give me the right to 
put your name on this picture at the moment when the 
almost gigantic conception of this work’ will be realized. 
But, judging from your letter, I should think it would only 
be conceit on my part to suppose you would suffer. Basta! 
I shall not return to the subject again. 

The second portion of ‘‘ Séraphita ’’ has been three months 
in the printing-office, and I have been working at-it ten 
hours aday. I shall send it all to Vienna addressed to 
Sina. The entire work will have appeared by the end of 
September. 

Another quarrel. I prefer to be happy in a corner than to 
be Washington in France, seeing that we have a dozen 
Washingtons in every street, and you may see that I 
contribute a thirteenth as a matter of business. That means 
that I should prefer to be at Wierzchownia in the month of 
January than to spout politics in the tribune in the Place du 
Palais Bourbon. This is by way of reply to your sublime 
retrocessa, when you want to efface yourself behind France. 
For my part, I efface France under your sublime forehead. 
France, madame, is never short of great orators, great 
ministers, great men in every field of action. 

At last the Gosselin affair is signed. I am relieved to-day 
of that nightmare of stupidity. The illustrious Werdet, who 
bears little resemblance to the ‘illustrious Gaudissart,” is 

1 « Séraphita.”’ 
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buying from me the first editions of the “ Etudes Philoso- 
phiques ” (twenty-five 12mo volumes, like the last ‘‘ Médecin 
de Campagne”’) in five parts of five volumes each, to come 
out month by month—August, September, October, 
November and December. You see that, in order to 
expedite this, and finish off three parts of the “ Iitudes des 
Meurs,”’ which I owe to Madame Béchet, one needs to have 
Vesuvius in his brain, a torso of bronze, good pens, ink at 
will, no ‘blue devils’ whatever, and a constant desire to 
see in January Strasburg, Cologne, Vienna, Brody, etc., and 
to battle with snowdrifts. I say nothing of that trifle which 
we call health, and that other trifle which we call talent ! 

Now you know the programme of my life, and, if I had a 
lady of my thoughts, confess that she would be, unhappy 
woman, an object of pity. But fortunately she is in a very 
sad fashion the lady of my thoughts only. So I know she is 
very glad to know I am ‘‘stopped,”’ as the author of the 
*« Cent Contes Drolatiques’’ would say. 

For all this fine work, M. Werdet gives me fifteen 
thousand francs and whatever honour and glory I can 
snatch into the bargain, which added to the rest of the 
‘“‘ Htudes des Meeurs ’ will completely liberate me, and leave 
me a few crowns, which, in this base world, are the wings 
that enable us to fly through space. 

Do you know why I am so gay, that there is gaiety in my 
grumbling? It is because I have seen once more the pretty 
little characters of your handwriting, and so I know you and 
Anna also are quite well but for the troubles of sea- 
sickness. 

Good-bye: a thousand tender wishes from my heart. 
One word: be re-assured! Madame de OC continually 
insists that she never loved any man but M. de M. , and 
she loves him still, this Artemisia of Ephesus. This even- 
ing, I said good-bye at Liszt’s to Wolff, that youth from 
Geneva, where I was so young ! 

When you are writing to me from Vienna, tell me, I beg 
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of you, how long you are staying there. Something tells me 
I shall see Vienna with you, which means that I shall like 
Vienna. You will tell me what the Germans think of 
“‘Séraphita.” You will receive in Vienna the third part of 
“Etudes des Mceurs,” which will be forwarded to you in 
care of M. Sina (O God! how I love that name) about the 
end of this month. So you shall have it in the first ten 
days of August. 
A thousand affectionate regards. 


CHAPTER LXV. 


To Mapame Hanska, Poste Restante, GENEVA. 


Paris, Wednesday, July 30th, 1834. 
O my angel, my love, my life, my happiness, my strength, 
my treasure, my well-beloved, what horrible constraint, 
what joy to write to you heart and heart! what a shame it 
will be for me if these lines do not reach you at the proper 
time and place. I have gone for six days to the country in 
order to finish something in a great hurry. 

Ah me! I cannot set out for the waters of Baden till the 
10th of August; but I will go like the wind. It is im- 
possible for me to tell you more about it, for, in order to go 
there, I must make giant efforts. But I love you with super- 
human force ! 

So, from the 10th to the 15th, I shall be on the way. I 
shall have only three or four days to myself; but I bring 
you this drop of my ardent life with a feeling of delight 
which the infinity of Heaven alone can explain. 

Ah! God, how many hours I have had full of you, of 
which you had only faint perceptions. HowI have followed 
you everywhere! How I have at every hour desired you! 
Yes, my darling Eve, my celestial flower, my beautiful life, 
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stay at the waters till September. If it takes eight days to 
reach them, and I start on the 15th of August, I shall not be 
there till the 23rd; and I must be here for the first days in 
September. Everything depends on my work and my pay- 
ments. The desire to be free, yours, has made me under- 
take things above my strength. But my love is so great 
that it sustains me. 

Your ‘“ Séraphita’”’ is beautiful, great, andin three months 
you shall enjoy this work. Two months are needed for the 
third portion of it; but perhaps I shall finish it near you. 
You warmed my heart for the first; you ought to hear the 
closing strain. 

O dear, adored darling! be assured that the love you have 
inspired is infinite. Have neither fear nor jealousy. 
Nothing can destroy the charm under whose influence I wish 
to live. I was a tree displanted. To see you in August 
restores my happiness and courage ! 

Well, in order that I may get to Baden, ‘‘ Le Cabinet des 
Antiques,” of which you know the commencement, must 
appear in the Revue de Paris. To work in order to go and 
see you. Ah! how delightful! There is no longer labour, 
but hope in every line. 

Did you get ‘‘ Les Chouans”’ at Trieste? But you cannot 
answer me. You will receive this on the 8th of August in 
Vienna, and on the 10th I want to be on the way. What 
are Neufchitel and Geneva in comparison with Baden ? 
Were there six months of desire, of repressed love, of works 
written for your sake, O my life and my ideal! It is 
necessary to be strong to bear the happiness so long awaited. 
O yes! stand by yourself alone! 

It is impossible for me to write a long letter to you; I 
would need another day, since I have arrived this morning, 
and was afraid that ‘Marie de Verneuil ” would not get 
it and would feel displeased with one who adores you as 
the martyrs adored God. To have only eighteen days before 
you and I meet—this is everything and nothing! Your 
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little letter has made me mad. It would be a great piece of 
imprudence to goto Baden. I havea thousand ducats to pay 
in September, but to see you one day, to kiss that idolized 
brow, to feel that beloved hair, which I keep round my neck, 
to clasp that hand full of kindness and love, to see you!— 
this is worth all fame and fortune! If this folly did not take 
place now, but after a longer period of separation, then it 
would not be folly—it would be quite an ordinary occur- 
rence. 

Dear angel, do you know all the happiness there is for me 
in these eighteen days, and in the road which leads to you 
—O God! I have adored you night and morning; I 
have sent you all the thoughts of my soul; I have enclosed 
you in my heart. Have you felt none of these things? And 
then my disappoinment at not being able to go to Florence, 
—in short, all the things that I must tell you about. 

Dear angel, be happy, if the most ardent love, the most 
infinite that man can feel, is the life you have desired to 
possess, to give, to receive. 

So good-bye till we meet. Ah! that joyous word. Three 
or four days of bliss will enable me to endure months of 
absence better. O my treasure! what a deep gulf my affec- 
tion for you is! You are the foundation of the desperat 
courage. Will you like my hair tinged with white? All 
people wonder that I am able to produce what I do produce, 
and say that Iam going to die. No, three days near you 
means the renewal of life and strength for a thousand years ! 
Good-bye. A thousand kisses. While writing I have held 
between my lips this little bit of periwinkle. To you, m 
dear white pet, good-bye till we meet. A thousand words 
of love and caresses, and in each a thousand others. 
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LXVI. 
To Mapame HanskKA, VIENNA. 


Paris, Friday, August 18th—Monday, August 4th, 1834. 

I wave received your letter from Vienna. You have 
probably got two from me, addressed to care of J. Colliaud, 
with ‘Les Chouans’”’ and ‘Le Médecin de Campagne.” 
Distances are hard to calculate! I beg of you, never 
misjudge me. I believe that up to the present, I have had 
such true sympathies that my inspirations have always been 
like those of my friends. I have forgotten nothing ; neither 
‘¢ Marie de Verneuil,”’ nor your ‘‘Chouans,’’ nor M. de Hanski, 
who is to have his ‘‘ Médecin de Campagne.” I am a little 
annoyed. The imbeciles of Paris declare me mad in view 
of the second portion of ‘‘ Séraphita,’”’ while some lofty spirits 
are secretly jealous of it. I am overpowered with hard 
work, Too much is too much. For the last three days 
I have been compelled to yield to invincible somnolence, 
which shows the most extreme cerebral weakness. I dare 
not tell you what an effort it costs me to write to you. I 
have a plwmophobia and an imkophobia amounting to 
positive suffering. Nevertheless I hope to finish my part 
by the 15th of August. It will have cost me much. There- 
fore I fear there will be some heaviness in the style and in 
the conception. You will be the judge of this. 

‘“‘Le Cabinet des Antiques’’ will appear in the Revue de 
Paris between the second portion of ‘ Séraphita ”’ and the 
last; for the Revwe make the sacrifice of keeping back 
all that is set up of the book till I have finished it. You 
know the commencement of the “ Cabinet des Antiques.” 
It was the outcome of one of our pleasant evenings in 
Genoa. 

Let M. de Hanski console himself: I shall be deputy in 
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1839, and, free from all care and weariness, I can better act 
So as to render some benefits to my country, if I am any 
good. Between now and then, I mean to be able to exercise 
a ruling influence in European politics by means of an 
important pamphlet. We shall, perhaps, have a chat about 
it. I have had many vexations. My brother has made a 
bad match in the Indies, and the poor lad has no spirit, 
energy, or talent. Men of ability are rare. 

I will go to see youin Vienna if I have twenty days’ 
liberty to myself; but an opportune gift of a pretty Geneva 
watch to Madame Béchet will be worth a month’s freedom 
tome. I am going to load her with presents in order to 
get some peace. 

I have a lot of annoyance and a great many worries. The 
good M. de Hanski would have no “blue devils’ if he were 
in my shoes. My second line of operations is now about to 
take form. In ten days I shall have the first part of the 
‘Etudes Philosophiques” printed. It will appear at the 
same time as the third of the “‘ Etudes des Meurs.” Is this 
activity ? Only God, myself, and the third person who is 
never mentioned are in the secret of these works which 
terrify the literary world. I am this year getting to the 
point of having sixty thousand volumes in the hands of 
publishers, and I shall have been paid seventy thousand 
francs. Hence the hatred exhibited againstme. But, alas! 
of these seventy thousand francs there will remain nothing 
to me save the satisfaction of being entirely free from debt 
after having been ruined. 

You are very fortunate, madame, to take baths in the 
Danube; but write to me soon to let me know whether they 
rid you of these dreadful nervous fits which have alarmed 
meso much. Do not get ill; keep yourself in good health. 
Above all, when you go for a walk, do not wear those little 
shoes which let in the water the day we went to Ferney. 

Do you know that I am rather vexed with you for believing 
that a man with my faith and my will can change after what 
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I have written to you. With regard to money alone, I do 
not do as I wish; but as to everything that concerns the 
heart and the affections, as to everything that constitutes a 
man, you have little to reproach me with. 

Write for me very legibly your addresses in Vienna and 
Baden, for I found it impossible to make out the name of 
the hotel where you are staying. 

I am going, one of these days, to see an illustrious Pole, 
Wronsky, a great mathematician, a great mystic, a great 
mechanician, in whose conduct there are irregularities which 
the law describes as rogueries, and which, on a closer view, 
are seen to be the results of frightful poverty and a genius 
so superior that one cannot quite condemn him. He is, it 
is said, the most powerful intellect in Europe. 


Monday, 4th. 

I have been forced to interrupt my letter for a day and a 
half. I have not had two minutes to myself to collect my 
thoughts. There has been a deluge of proofs awaiting 
immediate correction. Phew! I beg of you to remember 
me to all the members of your travelling party. If you do 
not get from Trieste ‘‘ Les Chouans,’’ and ‘‘ Le Médecin de 
Campagne,” I will send it to you: I was going to say, I will 
bring you others. 

Our Paris is very flat, very sad. It is said that MM. 
Thiers and Rigny have lost five millions on the Bourse in 
consequence of the invasion which Don Carlos has made by 
himself alone. Every one is talking here of war, but nobody 
believes in it. 

The King has dismissed Soult in order to remain in 
peace. 

Good-bye. I wish you to amuse yourself, madame, at 
the waters, to recruit your health there; but you must 
walk a little. My life is so monotonous, that I can tell you 
nothing about myself worth the trouble of relating. A single 
thought and work—this is the entire life of your: moujik, 
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You—you see different countries ; you find occupation and 
amusement in the movement of travelling. Ah! if I could 
travel, I would go to Moravia. 

So good-bye. If you hear anything in the air, if any 
pebble rolls in front of you, if any light scintillates, say to 
yourself that my mind and my heart are composing a fugue 


in Germany. 
Entirely yours, 


Honor. 


LXVII. 


To Mapame Hanska, VIENNA. 


Paris, Monday, August 11th, 1834. 
THANKS, madame, for your kind and agreeable letter of the 
3rd of this month. Your handwriting has shed a thousand 
perfumes on my soul. The envelope has delighted me with 
its hieroglyphics, into which you have imported some 
religious ideas. 

I have to answer you a few points. But a thousand 
million swings of the ‘‘ascensoir’’ for your ideas about 
*« Philippe le Discret.’”’ You shared my views about 
Schiller and my ideas as to what I ought to do. Oh! to 
spend the winter in Vienna. I shall be there, yes. You 
have the books? All right. 

No, I see no one, neither man nor woman. My tigers 
bore me. They have neither claws nor brains. Besides, I 
rarely go to the Opera. 

How sweet your letter is! with what delight I have read 
it! that description of your house, those flowers, that 
garden, your well-regulated life, and even the ‘blue devils ” 
which lie in wait for M. de Hanski. Thanks for those 
details which you have given me. 

At the moment when I was reading the religious portion 
of your letter, which had filled my heart with good thoughts, 
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my Carmelite nuns who had opened the windows of their 
chapel on account of the heat, began to intone a hymn, 
whose strains stole across our little street and penetrated 
into my abode. I was strangely affected !' 

Your handwriting has flashed before my eyes and sweetly 
entered my-heart more living than ever. This is not poetry, 
but one of those realities which are rare in life. 

“Tia Recherche de l’Absolu” is killing me. It is an 
_immense subject, the finest book I am capable of writing, 
some say. Alas! I cannot get done with it before the 20th 
of this month, in nine days’ time. After that, lam extending 
my wings, and taking twenty days’ leave, for my head is no 
longer able to grapple with an idea. On the 21st I am 
going to exclaim: ‘‘ Long live the Almanach de Gotha /” 
God grant that, ten days later, I may present to you myself 
“T,Absolu.”” I willsay nothing to you about it. This isan 
author’s fad, which you will excuse when you lay down the 
book. 

My life means fifteen hours’ work, proofs, an author’s 
cares, and phrases to polish ; but there is a distant gleam, a 
hope that sheds its light on me. 

At last France is beginning to be stirred up about me. 
Fame will come too late; I prefer happiness. I only want 
to be something great to augment the joys of the woman I 
love. I can say that much to you. You understand me, 
and you cannot be jealous of this idea. 

Madame de C is dying ; the paralysis has got into 
her other leg. Her beauty is gone; it has faded away. 
Oh! I pity her, she is suffering terribly, and only inspires 
commiseration. She is the only woman in the world I see, 
and then only for one hour a week. It is more than I can 
spare; this hour is forced from me by the spectacle of this 
lingering death. She is living, with a poultice of Burgundy 


1 This vicinity to a convent, no doubt, inspired Balzac with the idea 
of placing the closing scene in ‘‘La Duchesse de Langeais” at No. 2, 
Rue Cassini, in a Carmelite convent. 
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pitch reaching from the nape of her neck to the end of her 
loins. 


Iam giving you these details because you have asked me 
for them. 

So it is with me: constant work, some worries, the 
condition of Madame, who, on her side, is dropping her head 
like a flower whose calyx is filled with water. - She is making 
no resistance to her latest afflictions. Never has a woman 
had more to bear. Will she escape from these crises? I 
shed tears of blood at the thought that she is forced to be 
out of Paris while I am forced to remain there. Great 
sorrows are awaiting me. That gentle spirit, that dear 
creature, who took me into her heart as her best-loved child, 
is pining away without our affection (her eldest son’s and 
mine) being able to alleviate her wounds. Oh! if death, 
madame, takes away from me this light of my life, be good 
and generous, and give me a kind reception. I will think 
only of going to weep at your side. You are the only 
woman (Borget and the Lady of Berry excepted) in whom I 
have found this friendship, so true, so soothing to the soul. 
In the event of her death, France would be horrible to me. 
Besides, Borget is far away; Madame Carraud does not 
possess that feminine softness which is so agreeable. Hers 
is an antique honesty, which has its angles. You, you are 
one who can feel! 

Yes, I am overpowered by this grief, which is advancing 
towards me, and this divine soul is preparing me for it by 
the few words she is able to write. Oh! it is only into your 
heart I can pour the tears which are in my eyes when I 
write to you here in Paris. I am horribly alone ; nobody 
knows the secrets of my heart. I am suffering; but, before 
others, I smile. Neither my sister nor my mother under- 
stands me. 

These are sad pages. I have some hope. Madame de 
B has such a fine constitution ; but her age makes me 
tremble! A heart so young in a body of nearly sixty,—that 
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is a violent contrast. She has frightful inflammation 
between the heart and the lungs. My hand, when I 
magnetized her, only increased the inflammation. So this 
method of cure had to be abandoned, for, as I wrote to you, 
I was able to go and spend ten days near her on the last 
days of July. Oh! keep in good health, you and yours! 
Let me not tremble for the only beings who are dear to me, 
for all at the same time! 

I had need of your letter this morning, for I also received 
this morning a letter in which a common friend of Madame 
Béchet and myself speaks to me about her commercial 
troubles. If my work does not appear, she already claims 
compensation for the delay. And ‘‘ L’Absolu”’ should have 
been completed in two months. This irritated me. I 
was shedding tears of rage—for he does shed tears, this 
tiger ; he does cry, this eagle—when your letter arrived ; it 
fell on my heart like dew. I blessed you; I clasped you as 
a friend. You calmed me; you assuaged the excitement of 
my soul. Be happy! Can I ever give you equal delight ? 
Ah! no: I shall always be your debtor in matters of this 
kind. 

I have had other worries. My Boileau,’ my hypercritic, 
my friend who passes judgment on me and corrects me as a 
final court of appeal, has found a great many defects in the 
two first 12mo volumes of the ‘‘Médecin de Campagne.” 
This has greatly distressed me. In short, we will remove 
them. Some day the work will be perfect. When he 
showed me the faults, I was sick for two days. They are 
real. We will, both of us, clean up ‘“‘ Le Peau de Chagrin.” 

There must be no more defects in this edition. Add to 
this anxieties about money, which will not give me any rest 
till January, 1835, and you have all the secrets of my life. 
There is one thing about which I say nothing to you. This 
is the very spring of my life! it is my blue heaven, my 


z M. Charles Lemesle, author of some forgotten works. 
* Reprinted in the first part of the ‘‘ Etudes Philosophiques.” 
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hope, my courage, my talent, my strength, my star,—in 
short, it is everything that one cannot express, but you can 
divine it. It is the rose-laurel, a pretty form adored beneath, 
the hour of eventide, the vision of a dream ! 

Good-bye; I am going back to my furrow, my plough- 
share, my whip, and I am going to say to my oxen, “Gee 
up!” I am at this moment at ‘Madame Claes’ 
death!’’ Iam writing to you between that scene of grief 
entitled ‘‘A Mother’s Death” and the chapter entitled 
‘6 Devotions of Youth.’”’ Remember this. You will bear in 
mind that between these two chapters your souvenir, your 
letter full of friendship, came to restore my courage to me, 
and to drive away a thousand black phantoms. There you 
shine like a star. 

The happy husband, and no longer “‘ Cécky ”’! Spachmann 
will bind the manuscript, which you will add to that of 
“ Kugénie Grandet.” As for that of ‘La Duchesse de 
Langeais,” it has been mislaid, I do not know how. The 
leaves of ‘‘ L’ Echo de la Jeune France ”’ were never returned 
to me, so that I do not know where all these are to be found. 
I am very careless about my manuscripts. You must have 
put a value on them which gives me a feeling of pride in 
keeping them for you. And so I am defending the manu- 
script of ‘‘ Séraphita ” like a mother defending her child. 

Do you know that some courage is needed to declare one’s 
self a Legitimist? The party is very debased. The three 
parties which now share France between them have all sunk 
into the mire. O my poor country! I am humiliated, 
unhappy at this. We shall rise again, I hope. 

I do not touch on commonplace topics in writing to you. 
To tell you that I hold a thousand tender emotions sincere 
and sweet in reserve for you is nothing, for that would be a 
small part of a friendship which makes me form a conception 
of the infinite. May the Danube make you strong, and give 
you health. I shall love the Danube better than the Seine. 


This is an approximate rendering of ‘‘ Coquebin.””—Tr, 
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T have geen here Prince Puckler-Muskau, who seems to 
me a little Mephistophelian, with a sprinkling of Voltairean- 
ism. He told me that I was much appreciated in Berlin,’ 
and that if I went there,—ha! ha! bravo! bravo! But I 
only love in a foreign country the charming nonsense I shall 
talk at the fireside in 73 Landstrasse. 

Good. Kindly present my best regards and remembrances 

o those around you. 


LXVIII. 
To Mapamre HaAnskA, VIENNA. 


Paris, Wednesday, August 20th, 1834. 
I HAD an inflammation of the brain yesterday in consequence 
of my excessive labours; but by a lucky chance, I happened 
to be with my mother, who had a phial of ‘‘ balm tranquil”’ 
with which she bathed my forehead. I suffered dreadfully 
for nine or ten hours. I am better to-day. 

The doctor wants me to go and travel for two months. 
The unfortunate state of my affairs will only allow me to 
take twenty days. I shall have done days’ additional work 
with ‘‘ La Recherche de lAbsolu,’’ which, like ‘Louis 
Lambert,” two years ago, has nearly killed me. But on the 
1st or 2nd of September I shall be on my way to see 
Vienna. It is impossible for me to hold before my mind a 
more agreeable object for a journey. So, between the 7th 
and the 10th of September, I shall have the pleasure of 
seeing you—you will allow me to say, the happiness. 

No; I have had no more letters from your fair cousin. 


There must be something, I know not what, that has made 
her fall out with me. 


} This may recall to some readers Napoleon’s invitation to Goethe 
to go to Paris in order to have his genius properly appreciated. —TR. 
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Do not be vexed with me for the brevity of this note. It 
is the only thing I will write, for I have nervous apprehension 
of a renewal of yesterday’s attack. Every one warned me 
against it. I counted on my strength and on a constitution 
which temperance and the other virtues of the solitary have 
rendered so strong ; but people were right. A doctor told me 
that Broussais and Dupuytren are dying of overwork, and in 
my own case a similar fatal result has been predicted. I 
am going to be a little more moderate in working. 

I am of the same opinion as you about Lamennais’ work.' 
I was near being eaten up for saying that, from a literary 
point of view, the form was silly, that Volney and Lord 
Byron had already employed it, and as for the doctrines 
they had all been taken from the Saint Simonians. Truly 
these kings on a green, malodorous rock, are only fit to 
amuse children. 

Good-bye till me soon meet. You must show forbearance 
towards a poor artist who goes ahead with the intention of 
not even thinking, and who wants only to give himself up 
to the only affection that never wearies him—friendship 
and the sweetest emotions of the heart. You will thank 
M. de Hanski in advance for his kind note. At this moment 
T have not strength to write more than I do here. This is 
what in the last century would have been called “‘ the force 
of sentiment.” 

Iam very happy to learn that you are well-housed and 
pleased with your abode. 

What do you think of Liodet, who, while talking to me 
about Madame Béchet’s watch, gave me some news about 
you? If you have been sly, I shall learn the truth about 
it in Vienna from the mdiscreet Liodet. But I am very 
proud of the fact that a Genevese should have perceived 
that I had for you a true friendship. 

T will bring you the third part and perhaps the manuscript 
of ‘ Séraphita.”’ 


1 “Tes Paroles d’un croyant.” 
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LXIX. 


To MapAme Hanska, VIENNA. 


Paris, Monday, August 25th, and Tuesday, August 26th, 1834. 
I HAVE perhaps alarmed you, madame; but Madame de 
B—— is better. She has not recovered, however. No, 
she remains in a state of cruel weakness. 

Two. days ago I wrote telling you that I meant to go to 
Germany ; but this was a piece of folly, for it takes ten or 
twelve days to go as far as Vienna, and just as long to come 
back, and I have only twenty days at my disposal. No, it 
is not possible in my present situation. ‘‘ La Recherche de 
l’Absolu”’ has consumed so much of my time that I find 
myself in arrears in bringing out the parts, and consequently 
in meeting my obligations. 

On the other hand, I cannot now start without leaving 
the end of ‘“ Séraphita’’ for the Revue de Paris ; and how 
can I fix the time it will take me to finish that work, 
angelic for others, diabolical for me? 

All these things grieve me. I cannot have my liberty till 
the month of November; and will you then be still in 
Vienna? Yes. But I shall have at most, only a month to 
myself. The question will still be the same. I see I must 
wait till I have ‘“‘ Philippe II.” off my hands. 

I have all the weakness and the kind of physical 
melancholia caused by abnormal labour. The life of Paris 
scarcely suits me any longer, and, while I feel in my heart 
a genuine youthfulness, all that is outside has grown old. I 
am beginning to understand Metternichism in everything 
save in what belongs to the one and only sentiment whereby 
T can ever live. 

This week I shall have very great pleasure in addressing 
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to care of Baron Sina for you the third part of the ‘“ Etudes 
des Meeurs,”’ and two very soiled manuscripts, including the 
corrections which I made with your ink and your pen in 
Geneva, for between the first chapter of ‘Ne touchez pas la 
Hache” and the third, the copy, the manuscript, has been 
lost in the printing office of “‘ L’Echo de la Jeune France,” 
so that I have only the corrected proofs to replace it. 

A book has just appeared very beautiful for certain souls, 
often badly written, weak, slipshod, diffuse, which everybody 
proscribes, but which I read courageously, and in which 
there are some beautiful passages. It is ‘‘ Volupté,” by 
Sainte-Beuve. He who has not had his Madame de Couaén, 
does not deserve to live. There isin this perilous friendship 
for a married woman, beside whom the soul crawls, rises, 
and abases itself, irresolute, not able even to take a bold 
step, longing for sin, yet not committing it, all the exquisite 
emotions of youthful manhood. There are in this book 
beautiful sentences, beautiful pages, but nothing. It is the 
only nothing that I love—the nothing that allows me to mix 
up my own personality with it. Yes; the first woman we 
meet while we are still possessed by the illusions of youth 
has in her something holy and sacred. Unfortunately there 
are not in this book any of those provoking outbursts of 
joyousness, that freedom, that recklessness, which charac- 
terizes the passions in France. It is a Puritan book. 
Madame Couaén is not woman enough, and the danger does 
not exist; but I regard the book as very treacherously 
dangerous. So many precautions are taken to represent the 
passion as feeble that we suspect it to be immense, and the 
rareness of the pleasures renders them infinite in their brief 
and evanescent manifestations. 

This book has led me to make a profound reflection. 
Woman has a duel with man; and when she does not 
triumph, she dies. If she is not right, she dies. If she is 
not happy, she dies. It is frightful. 

I want very much to see Vienna. I must explore the 
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fields of Wagram and Essling before the month of June 
next. I want, above all, the engravings representing the 
uniforms of the German army ; and I am going to search for 
them. Have the kindness to tell me if these things exist. 

To-day (the 25th) it is twelve days since I got any letter 
from you. I live in such isolation that I count upon and 
look forward to the joys which find their way into that 
desert. Alas! Madame de B ’3 malady has filled my 
mind with horrible thoughts. This angelic creature, who, 
since 1821, has shed on my life all the perfumes of heaven, 
has been transformed; she is turning into ice. Tears— 
eriefs—and I can do nothing. One daughter gone mad; 
another daughter dead; a third dying—what blows! Then 
a wound more violent still, and of which nothing can be 
said. Finally, after thirty years of patience and devotedness, 
compelled to separate from her husband under the penalty 
of dying if she remained only a few days longer with him. 

All this in a short time. Here is what I have suffered 
through the heart to which I owe my existence. 

Then in Berry, Madame Carraud’s life is endangered b 
her pregnancy. Borget is in Italy. My mother is in 
despair over my brother’s marriage. She has grown twenty 
years older in twenty days. I am girt round with enormous 
forced labours, and by money matters and by two little law- 
suits on which I have embarked in order to bring to a 
definite conclusion the difficulties of my literary life. For 
all this a man needs a skull of iron, as my doctor said. 
Unfortunately the heart can make the skull burst. I had 
sought for the journey to Vienna as a traveller seeks for an 
oasis in the desert; but the impossibility of it terrifies me. 
T must be from the 20th to the 30th of September in Paris. 
I have to pay five hundred ducats, and, when one is digging 
the soil with a pen, gold pieces are rare. After all, work 
will provide me with resources. I shall be free in a few 
months, if I do not kill myself by excessive brain-work. I 
am beginning to be afraid of it. 
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Tuesday, 26th. 

To-day I have finished “La Recherche de l’Absolu.” 
Heaven grant that this book may be good and beautiful. I 
cannot form an opinion about it; I am too fatigued from 
work, too exhausted by the wearying efforts of conception. 
I take a one-sided view of it. LHverything in it is pure. 
Conjugal love is in it a sublime passion. The love of young 
girls is fresh in it. It is home at the fountain-head. You 
will read it. You will read ‘‘ Unknown Sufferings ” ? which 
have cost me four months’ toil. These chapters cover forty 
pages; I have not written two sentences a day. It is a 
horrible cry without brilliancy of style, without any preten- 
sions to dramatic effect. There are too many ideas and 
there is too much drama in it to make it possible to exhibit 
them on the surface. But it is something to cause a 
shudder, and it is true. Never have I been so moved by 
any work. It is more than ‘‘ La Grenadiére,’”” more than 
* Une Femme Abandonnée.” 

At this moment I am making my final improvements 
in the style of ‘‘ La Peau de Chagrin.” I am having it 
reprinted, and I am removing the last defects. Oh! my 
sixteen hours a day are well employed. I no longer go 
to the Opera except once a week. 

The day before yesterday, Madame Sand or Dudevant, who 
has come back from Italy, met me in the foyer of the Opera, 
and we took two or three turns together. I was to have 
breakfasted with him next morning, but I did not go. To-day, 
I had Sandeau to breakfast, and he told me that, on the day 
after his desertion by this woman, he had swallowed such a 
quantity of acetate of morphine that his stomach could not 
retain it, and he vomited it without the least absorption. I 
was sorry I had not Madame George Sand’s confidences. 
He regretted it, too—he, Jules Sandeau. The poor fellow is 
very unhappy, at thismoment. I have advised him to come 


1 One of the chapters added to ‘‘ Méme Histoire” (‘‘ La Femme de 
Trente Ans.’’) 
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and take Borget’s apartment and to share my abode till he 
is able to make a livelihood by his plays. This is what 
most attracted my attention during the last few days. 

Well, I must say good-bye to you, and this good-bye in 
place of “ till we meet again soon,’’ which I had hoped to 
say to you, saddens me beyond expression. Remember me 
to all around you. I shall write first to M. de Hanski to 
thank him for his letter, and explain to him how insignificant 
the present Parliament will be for the next five years. All 
European questions in which France is concerned are put off 
till 1839. 

A thousand constant regards. 


LXX. 


To M. VENCESLAS DE HANSKI, VIENNA. 


Paris, Tuesday, September 6th, 1834. 

I sHouxp be in despair if you were not willing to undertake 
my defence with Madame de Hanska, though I am quite 
conscious that, even though she may be kind enough to 
forget two letters which she has a right to regard as more 
than improper, the friendship which she will have the good- 
ness to entertain towards me, will never be the same as that 
with which she honoured me before I committed this 
offence. Nothing reinstates a broken tie, the solder can be 
seen, and an indelible distrust is left behind. 

But allow me to explain to you, to you the only person to 
whom I can speak about it, the mistake which has been the 
cause of what I regard as one of the misfortunes of my life. 
Pray take a little into account my boyish, sportive disposition, 
behind which I would not now entrench myself if I had not 
made you acquainted with it; and it is because I have been 
with you as I have been with myself, with the person 
love best, that I justify myself. 

By the side of this exuberant youthfulness, there is pride. 
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From any other I should prefer to receive a stroke of a 
sword, even though it proved mortal, rather than humble 
myself to explain what I have done; but, in order to 
re-fasten the chain, broken to-day, of an affection that was 
dear to me, I know not what I would not do. 

Madame de Hanska is certainly the purest, the most 
childlike, the most serious, the most playful, the most 
highly cultivated, the most saintly, and philosophic nature 
that I know, and I have been fascinated in her by all that I 
here loved. I told her the secret of my affections so that I 
might always find myself near her as I desired. 

Now, one evening, she said to me in a laughing tone, that 
she would like to know what a love-letter was, and this was 
said quite without a purpose, for, at the time, we had been 
talking about a lady to whom I had written that morning, 
and whose name I shall not mention. ButI said with a 
laugh: ‘‘ A letter from Montauwran to Marie de Vernewitl,’’ 
and we joked about these words. 

While she was at Trieste, Madame de Hanska wrote to 
me: ‘Ave you forgetting Marie de Vernewl?’’ (and I see 
she was referring to the ‘‘Chouans,” which she was 
impatiently waiting for), and then I wrote to Vienna these 
two unfortunate letters, and it was under the impression 
that she was recalling our little joke that I said to her by 
way of answer that she would find Marie de Verneuil in 
Vienna. 

You cannot realize how horrified I was at my own 
stupidity when she replied to me so coldly with reference 
to the first, though I knew there was a second ; and when I 
received the three lines which Madame de Hanska wrote to 
me, and which perhaps you know nothing about, I was truly 
in despair. 

For myself, monsieur, I would be willing to give you 
satisfaction ; it would be quite indifferent to me to be or not 
to be (as between man and man). ButI should be for the 
remainder of my days the most wretched man in the world 

VOL, I. Q 
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if this child’s play in any way injured Madame de Hanska, 
and this is what has made me write to you thus. 

So, there has neither been conceit nor presumption on 
my part nor anything else thatis despicable. I have written 
(admitting my error once for all) things which were un- 
intelligible to Madame de Hanska herself. I am here in a 
situation of dependence that excludes every bad interpreta- 
tion; then the neglect of Madame de Hanska is a very 
noble testimony as to my silliness and her sanctity. This is 
what consoles me. 

I set great store, monsieur, on these explanations, so 
natural, reaching you, for, though Madame de Hanska has 
forbidden me to write to her, and has told me that she is 
starting for Petersburg, I imagine that you will still be in 
Vienna to receive this letter, or that M. Sina will forward it 
to you. 

Tell her on my part, monsieur, how deeply humiliated I 
am, not at being grossly mistaken (since I never thought of 
anything more than making a jest, which was a sequel to 
those we made beside the Lake of Geneva, when we were 
talking about the ‘‘ Incroyables ’’), but at having caused her 
the slightest pain. She is so good, so completely innocent, 
that she will perhaps forgive me for what I shall never 
forgive myself. Here I am in very truth becoming once 
more a moujik. 

As for you, monsieur, if I had to justify myself, you will 
understand that I would do so. Upon my word, I was so 
seriously occupied that I lost some precious moments when 
I wrote these two letters I would now gladly destroy. 

If friendship, even though lost, has still its rights, you 
will kindly present on my part to Madame de Hanska the 
_ third part of the “ Etudes des Mceurs,” which I just finished 
yesterday and which is to appear on Thursday, the 18th of 
September. You will find the manuscripts and the volumes 
in the hands of M. Sina, to whom I have addressed them. 

If Madame de Hanska or you, monsieur, do not find this 
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suitable, burn, I beg of you, both the volumes and the 
manuscripts. I do not wish that what I destined for 
Madame Hanska, at a time when she deemed me worthy of 
her friendship, should remain in existence only to fall into 
other hands. 

‘« Séraphita,’’ which also belongs to her, will be concluded 
in the Revue de Paris on the 25th of September. I 
dare not have it sent on to her without knowing whether 
she will accept it. I shall await your answer, and silence 
will be an answer. As ‘ Séraphita’’ will be immediately 
published (on the 1st of next October) in a volume, then, if 
she is forgiving, I shall humbly dedicate the work to her in 
these simple words, with her name and arms on the first 
page :—‘‘ This page has been dedicated to Madame de 
H—— by the author,” and she will receive in the place you 
indicate both the manuscript and her own copy. 

However this may be, and even though Madame de 
Hanska should offer me a generous and full pardon, I feel 
there shall always be in my soul a sense of constraint. 
Though in writing this letter I have made the greatest 
sacrifices to this precious friendship, for it contains things 
humiliating to me, and which have cost me much pain, I 
am fated, no doubt, never to see you again, and I may well 
express to you my keen regrets. I have not so many affec- 
tions around me that I can afford to lose them without tears. 
I have never been so young, so really ‘‘ nineteen years old ”’ 
as when I was near her. But there remains to me the 
consolation of still growing, of doing better, and of becoming 
so puissant, so nobly illustrious that one day she may say: 
«No, there was no bad intention, and nothing petty in his 
error.” 

In whatever situation distance may compel us to be at 
the moment when you receive this letter, permit me tothank ~ 
you for the kind things you have said about my false election 
and my ‘‘ Médecin de Campagne.” Yes, if I ascend the 
tribune, and seize hold of power, the thing which will 
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crown my wishes will be, in my political life, the object of 
my ambition, and I can say it to you without flattery, since 
it is a determination which I had formed before I had the 
pleasure of knowing you, and since I consider the first cause 
a disgrace to the France of the eighteenth century as well 
to the France of the nineteenth century.’ 

I have much work to do, monsieur ; I am crushed by it. 
I did not expect an increase of troubles, for which I can only 
blame myself. Convey to Madame de Hanska all my 
regrets, and though she may reject them, I send her my 
regards steeped in repentance and the assurance of my deep 
respect for her. But perhaps she has already punished me 
by one of those acts of forgetfulness which are never 
revoked, and no longer even remembers what occasioned my 
error. 

Farewell, monsieur, accept my affectionate regards and 
my regrets. 

Der Bauzac. 


In case you are no longer in Vienna, I will give notice to 
M. Sina with regard to the consignment. 


LXXI. 
To Mapame Hanska, VIENNA. 


Paris, Saturday, October 18th, 
and Sunday, October 19th, 1834. 
Mapame,—I went to spend a fortnight at Saché in Touraine. 
After ‘ L’Absolu,” M. Nacquart found me so enfeebled 
that not wishing, to use his flattering words, to let me die 
on the last step of the ladder, he ordered me my natal 
air, enjoining on me to write nothing, to read nothing, to 


‘The French Revolution and the departure from France of 
‘‘ Madame ” and the Comte de Chambord. 
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do nothing, and to think of nothing—if I could do go, he 
said to me, laughing. 

I went to Touraine, but I worked there. My mother 
came to keep my letters here for me. On my arrival this 
morning I found a heap of them, but I only sought for one. 
I recognized the Vienna post-mark and your handwriting, 
bringing me for certain a pardon which I accept without any 
display of false pride. If I had the wings and the freedom 
of a bird, you should have seen me in Vienna before this 
letter, and I should have brought you the most radiantly 
gay countenance in the world. But here I can only send 
you on the wings of my soul a respectful effusion. In my 
delight I saw three Vienna post-marks, just as Pitt, when 
drunk, saw two Speakers in the House, while Sheridan could 
not see the Speaker at all. 

I resume my correspondence according to the orders of 
your Beauty (a big capital B, as there are big capitals for 
Highness, Greatness, Holiness, Excellency, and Majesty, 
for Beauty is all these things) ; but what can I tell you that 
is good? I am gay in my sadness, gay because my thoughts 
can fly in varied hues towards you without fear; but in 
reality I am worn out, overwhelmed with labours and worries. 
Do you care much to know about the life of a blood-stained 
crater? Why send to one so fresh and pure as you the story 
of so many sorrows? Do you know, can you know how 
many sufferings a publisher can cause us by ushering badly 


. into the world a book which has cost us a hundred nights, 


like ‘“‘La Recherche de l’Absolu!’’ Two members of the 
Academy of Sciences haye taught me chemistry to make the 
book scientifically true. They made me revise my proofs 
ten or twelve times. It was necessary to read Berzelius, 
to labour to be accurate in science, to polish the style, and 
and not to bore cold French readers by giving them a work 
the interest of which is based on chemistry, and, as a matter 
of fact, there are not eight pages devoted to it out of the four 
hundred in the book. 
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Well, these gigantic labours, which, carried out within a 
given time, have exhausted twenty working printers, who 
called me a “slayer of men,” because when I work through 
ten nights they are only able to work through five—well, 
these lion-like tasks are compromised. ‘‘L’Absolu,” ten 
times as great, in my opinion as ‘“ Hugénie Grandet,” is 
going to remain unsuccessful, and my twelve volumes will 
not be disposed of so as to correspond with my labours ; my 
liberation will be delayed. Do you understand my rage? 
I hoped to finish ‘ Séraphita ’’ in Touraine! but I waste 
myself, like Sisyphus, in superfluous efforts. One does not get 
into heaven every day. 

I began there a great work, ‘‘ Le Pére Goriot.”” You will 
see it in the forthcoming numbers of La Revue de Paris. 
I brought into it ‘tyeuilles,” laughing like a madman, but 
did not put it into a woman’s mouth ; no, but into the mouth 
of a horrible old man. I would not let you have a rival. 

Here, then, is how I stand: I have to settle my last two 
lawsuits, and to bring out the first part of the “ Etudes 
Philosophiques.”” Fortunately Werdet is an intelligent man 
and very painstaking; but he has not much money. I must, 
to avoid seeing him go bankrupt, finish ‘‘ Cesar Birotteau ”’ 
by the 15th of December; in the next place, Madame 
Béchet must have her fourth part between the 1st and the 
15th of November. 

My pecuniary obligations are falling due, and money 
comes in to me very slowly. I am taking Jules Sandeau to 
live with me; I must furnish rooms for him, and, after that, 
pilot him into the literary ocean, poor shipwrecked fellow, 
full of heart. In short, it is necessary to be ten men, to 
have constant fresh supplies of brain, never to sleep, to be 
always felicitous in one’s inspirations, and to shun all 
amusement. 

It is now three months since I saw Madame de B——. 
Judge of what my life is by this feature in it! Ah! if I 
were loved, my mistress might well sleep in peace; there is 
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no place in my life, I will not say for an infidelity, but for 
even the thought of it. It would not be a merit on my 
part ; so I only bring discredit on myself. I would want to 
walk six hundred leagues, to go on apilgrimage to Wierz- 
chownia, in order to reach it wearing a youthful aspect, for I 
am so stout that the newspapers make a joke of it, the 
wretched prints. There is France, beautiful France, for 
you! Here people laugh at a misfortune due to literary 
labours. They laugh at my abdomen. Be it so! They 
have only that to throw at me. They cannot find in me 
infamy or cowardice, or any of the qualities that dishonour 
them ; and, as Philippon of La Caricature said to me: ‘‘ Be 
happy ; every one who does not live by writing admires you 
as much as your works.” I grasped his hand warmly that 
day. He restored my strength to me. 

You know by the announcement of the fourth part what I 
am preparing for the second volume of the ‘‘ Sctnes de la 
Vie Privée ;”’ but what you do not look out for is ‘‘ Le Pere 
Goriot,’’ a master-work. The picture of an affection so 
great that nothing exhausts it—bruises, wounds, or injustice 
—a man who is a father as a saint, a martyr, is Christian. 
As for ‘‘ Cesar Birotteau,’’ I have told you about it. 

Yes; I have inhaled a little of the autumn of Touraine. 
I have turned myself into a plant, an oyster, and when the 
sky was so lovely it seemed to be a presage, and I expected 
to see a bird coming to me from Vienna with a green branch 
in her beak. 

Here I am now in my winter-quarters, in my study, with 
the Carthusian’s gown you remember on me, working for a 
far-distant object. As for my pleasures, they are innocent ; 
new furniture for my bed-room, a walking-stick that set all 
Paris chattering, a divine opera-glass, which my chemists 
got the optician of the observatory to make for me; then 
gold buttons on my blue coat, buttons carved by the hand of 
a fairy, for the man who in the nineteenth century wears a 
walking-stick worthy of Louis XIV. cannot wear mean 
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trumpery buttons. These are the little hobbies that make 
people mistake me for a millionaire. I have created the 
Cannophilists in the world of fashion, and yet I am regarded 
as a frivolous man. This sort of thing amuses me. 

For the last month, I have not set foot at the Opera. I 
have, I believe, a box at the Bouffons. Is not-this, you will 
say, flourishing poverty? But bear in mind that music, 
walking with chased gold handles, buttons, and opera- 
glasses are my only diversions. No, you will not find fault 
with them. 

Ought I send you ‘‘La Peau de Chagrin” corrected ? 
Yes. ‘Then, ten days hence, that Baron Sina, who exercises 
my mind a great deal owing to his name, will receive at his 
address a parcel containing 12mo volumes in the style of 
the four of the ‘“‘Médecin de Campagne,’ which Maitre 
Werdet calls pretty little volumes. They are atrocious; but 
this edition is an edition destined to fix in a definitive 
manner the texts of the big general edition of the work 
which, under the title of ‘ Etudes Sociales,” will include all 
those fragments, those shafts, those capitals, those columns, 
bas-reliefs, walls, cupolas; in short the monument will be 
ugly or beautiful, which will win for me the plaudite cives or 
the gemonie. Be easy in your mind; at the time when the 
illustrated edition will make its appearance we shall find 
some asses to print a unique copy for you on their skins, 
enriched by drawings. This will be the votive gift of the 
forgiven one. In short, forget my error—the error of one who 
will never forget it. 

Have no fear, madame, that Zulma Dudevant will ever 
see me attached to her chariot-wheels. I only speak to you 
about her because she has got more celebrity than she 
deserves—which is preparing for her a bitter autumn. 

Madame de B does not like ‘Volupté.” She 
condemns this book as full of rhetoric and devoid of senti- 
ment. She has been shocked by the passage where Madame 
de Couaén’s lover goes to houses of ill-fame, and thinks this 
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character ignoble. She has made me somewhat modify my 
original opinion about the book; but there are nevertheless 
beautiful pages in it, flowers in a desert. 

“Jacques,” Madame Dudevant’s last novel, is a piece of 
advice to husbands who incommode their wives to kill 
themselves in order to leave them free. This book is not 
dangerous. If you wrote a novel in letters, it would be 
ten times better. This one is empty and false from begin- 
ning to end. An unsophiscated young girl, after six months 
of married life, deserts a swperior man for a fop, a man 
of ability with strong passions and a loving nature, for 
a dandy, without any reason physiological or moral. Then, 
there is a love for impotent persons, as in “ Lélia”’ for 
unfruitful beings, which is rather peculiar in a woman who 
is a mother, and who loves tolerably well in the German 
fashion, instinctively. All writers of this school rush into 
the void, ride over the pit. There is nothing real in them. 
I prefer ogres, ‘‘ Tom Thumb,” and ‘“‘ The Sleeping Beauty 
in the Wood.” 

M. de G—— has made a decent little failure. Never have 
those who injured me prospered—is not this strange ? 

Decidedly, fate will not have it that I am to see Madame 
de C Every time I brush against her gown some 
misfortune befalls me. I must say farewell to the red. 
The last time I went to Lormois, the residence of the Duc 
de Maillé, to see her. I was returning on foot (to make 
myself thin). Between Longumeau and Antony—that is to 
say, in the middle of a plain of the Ukraine—a piece of nail 
inside my boot started up, and pierced my foot. It was 
half-past eleven at night, an hour when the road is not 
frequented by many vehicles. I was on the point of going 
to sleep in a ditch when the carriage of a friend of mine 
happened to be driving past empty. His coachman took me 
into the carriage, and set me down at my own door. I 
believe in fatality. It is in their harshness we can form an 
estimate of women. This one has displayed towards me an 
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utterly dried-up heart. As Eugéne Sue said, this vital organ 
was made of tinder ; it would have stopped the blood instead 
of making it circulate. Excuse me; this is the remains of 
the nail in my boot. 

Just fancy! Iam going to give myself the pleasure of 
seeing myself acted! I have invented a piece of buffoonery, 
which I should like to see played—‘‘ Prudhomme with Two 
Wives.’ Prudhomme is avaricious; he keeps his wife on a 
narrow allowance, and so she has to practise economy ; she 
is only a servant disguised under the name of wife. She has 
never been to the Opera ball. A woman living next door 
wants to take her there, and, when the conjugal habits of 
Joseph Prudhomme are clearly explained, the two women 
manufacture a lay figure bearing a resemblance to Madame 
Prudhomme, leaving it in the bed, and then they go off to the 
masked ball. Prudhomme comes home, indulges in some 
soliloquies, and questions his sleeping wife. At length, he 
goes to bed himself. At five o’clock his real wife comes 
home, and then he discovers that he has two wives. You 
can scarcely guess what drollery our actors can get out of 
this rough sketch; but I swear to you’ that, if it takes, 
Parisians will come and see it a hundred times. God grant 
it! It cost me only one morning’s work, and it may be 
worth fifteen thousand francs. There is a better bit of 
buffoonery for you! But all depends on so many things. I 
want some one to lend me his name in the next place; the 
theatres are sinks of iniquity, and my feet are still unpolluted 
by their filth. Perhaps the first and the last representation 
will be in this letter. Far better one fine page not paid for 
than a hundred thousand francs for a wretched burlesque ! 
I have never separated poverty from fame. Poverty with 
walking-sticks, buttons, and opera-glasses is what I mean, 
and fame that can easily be carried about with you. Such 
will be my lot! 

Have I well concealed from you my sorrows? Have I 
babbled gaily enough? Would you believe that I am in 
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pain, that this morning I found life hard to bear, that I 
rebelled against my solitude, that I wished to go roaming all 
over the world, to see what the Landstrasse is like, to put 
my finger into the Danube, to listen to Viennese stupidities 
—in short to do anything except pages of writing, to be 
living instead of growing pale over phrases. 

I wait with impatience till your white hand traces some 
lines for me to compensate me for my labours, for in the 
eyes of one who seeks for public approbation, and values it, 
yours is worth that of millions. I am waiting, as Bugeaud 
says, for “‘my peck;” then I shall set out again joyously for 
a new course across the fields of thought. Who will 
unfasten my bandsand my bit? Who will give me freedom ? 
When can I begin “ Philippe le Reservé,” work at my ease, 
to-day on a scene, to-morrow on nothing, and date my work 
from Wierzchownia ? 

Do you know what the “doublion”’ is? It is the key of 
the fields. Well, let me put off my sadness till another day ! 
To-day the moujik was quite gay at having kissed his lady’s 
hand, as at the church people kiss the golden pax the priest 
holds out to them. Iam quite of the same opinion as those 
who like Musset. Yes; he is a poet to place above 
Lamartine and V[ictor] Hugo; but this is not an article of 
faith here yet. 

T rely upon you to take care to thank M. de Hanski for his 
note. ButI am grieved in the midst of my rejoicing. I 
wish it had been for some other cause besides the illness of 
dear little Anna that you were remaining in Vienna. Kiss 
her for me on the forehead, if, indeed, the proud child will 
permit it. Finally remember me to those who are around 
you. 

You can scarcely have ‘‘ Séraphita’’ bound before New 
Year’s Day. I should like to know whether I can send a 
little souvenir to Anna without having to fear the meddlesome 
noses and hands of the German Custom House officers. 

So good-bye. I have given up to you my hours for sleep, 
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so as not to rob Werdet or Madame Béchet. A thousand 
friendly regards, and deign to accept my profound respect. 


Sunday, 19th, three o’clock in the morning. 

I have not slept: I have not read all my letters. My two 
last difficulties can be settled—two thorns less in my foot. 

I have not re-read my scrawl. I am afraid you will be 
unable to read it. ButwhatamItodo? Iwrite to nobody 
now. Have I really told youeverything? Ah! no. There 
are many things which are never told. 

My mother is quite proud of ‘‘ L’Absolu”’; my sister has 
written to me telling me she wept for joy when she read it, 
and when she said to herself that I was her brother. 
Madame de B—— has found some blemishes in it. She 
does not like the idea of Claés turning away his daughter : 
she thinks it is forced. Madame de C has written to 
say she wept over it. Iam grieved at the distance there is 
between Vienna and Paris. I wish I could have had your 
opinion on the first. 

By-the-bye, I am going perhaps to England for a few days 
(ten days in all, to go and come back). My brother-in-law 
has just invented something wonderful, he says, with regard 
to railways, which might be sold for a good little million to 
the English. I am going to try. 

Have I spoken to you about Prince Pickler-Muskau ? 
about my having dined with him at the house of the 
species of German monster who calls herself Benjamin 
Constant’s widow, but who looks like a good woman? At 
any rate, if Ido not speak to you about it, it will form the 
subject of a conversation when I reach the estate of your 
Beautifulness. 

On my way to England, I must remain a week in Ham. 
For the last six months the illustrious Peyronnet has been 
expecting me there; but I have always put off the visit. 
The Duc de Fitz-James has written, asking me to go to 
Normandy. Refused. 
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Great God! forty letters read—it is like drunkenness. 
There are two from unknown ladies. One modestly asks 
me to draw her portrait and to write her life. She has green 
eyes, and she is a widow: there are her physical and moral 
characteristics! The other sends me execrable verses. At 
last, I understand Voltaire’s seals. They were not a piece 
of vanity on his part. They were expedients to have no 
letters sent to him except by his friends. See what it is to 
be a poor devil like me, who has no Ferney, no income of a 
hundred thousand franes, no allowance of a hundred francs 
for postage ! 

Sandeau will be put up in a princely fashion ; he cannot 
believe in his good luck. Iam embarking him on a career 
of masterpieces, with a thousand crowns of debts and an ink- 
bottle as security for the money. Poor chap! He does not 
know what duty means! He is free; Iam fettering him. 
It makes me sad. At this moment, he has got some one to 
fall in love with him. A pretty young woman has shed on 
his wounds the balm of her smiles. 

Good-bye once more. 


LXXII. 
To Mapame HanskA, VIENNA. 


Paris, Sunday, October 26th, 1834. 
For some days I have been so busy furnishing Sandeau’s 
rooms and supplying him with everything, for he is a child, 
that I have not been able to write toyou. In the next place, 
T have arrears of work on my hands. I shall write to you 
by fits and starts, according to the course of my ideas rather 
than on any logical plan. Well, to start with, can you 
conceive that I have been blamed for using the name 


“Marguerite in ‘‘ La Recherche del’Absolu’? Itis a Flemish 
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name, and that is all about it! I must be very irreproach- 
able when people try to make out that this is a fault on my 
part. 

Next Saturday, I am giving a dinner to the Tigers of my 
box! at the Opera. Iam going to have everything on an 
excessively sumptuous scale. I shall have Rossini and 
Olympe,? his cara donna, who will preside. I shall have 
Nodier, then five tigers, Sandeau, and a certain Bohain, a 
man of great political talent, unjustly held up to obloquy, 
the most exquisite wines in Europe, the rarest flowers, the 
most excellent cheer; in short, I want to distinguish 
myself. 

I don’t know who told me that your bitter-sweet cousin 
expected me in Geneva. God bless me!~what a funny joke! 
If I wanted to make a show of gallantry, I would tell you 
that for no lady would I cross the Jura in winter, after 
having had the Maison Mirabaud to enjoy myself in, during 
my sojourn in Geneva. Well, believe it to be true. 

I have worked hard at ‘‘ Pére Goriot,’’ which will be in 
the Revue de Paris in the month of November. The first 
part of my ‘‘ Etudes Philosophiques,”’ the different portions 
of which have been corrected with excessive severity, will 
appear ina few days. I am going to occupy myself with 
the ‘“‘ Memoires d’une Jeune Mari¢e,” a delightful composi- 
tion, and with ‘‘Cesar Birotteau,’’ which has assumed 
immense proportions. Finally, Emmanuel Arago and 
Sandeau are going to write a great work in five acts, in 
which I have a third, a fine subject, which will pay 
Sandeau’s debts and mine, a drama entitled ‘Leg 
Courtisans.” It will first go to the Porte Saint Martin; 
but it is impossible that it should not find its way to the 
Frangais. It is magnificent! (I am doing a little “ Perrette 
and the Milk-Jug.”) If we win the favours of the stage, 
and our anonymous partnership under the title of E. J. 


? His fellow-subscribers of the infernal box at the Opera. 
2 Olympe Pelissier, since Madame Rossini. 
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San-Drago (Sand-Arago) achieves success, I shall be at 
liberty all the sooner, and Sandeau, accustomed through my 
training to look after the house, will allow me to go and 
travel. It is impossible for a man destined for a political 
career to do without seeing Europe, thoroughly forming a 
judgment on the manners, habits, and commercial interests 
of different countries, and the struggle between France and 
the other nations will always be decided by the North. It 
is necessary that I should know the North at any cost, and, 
as M. Margonne says, one must be young totravel. So, my 
liberty—ah ! how intensely I long for it! I shall go to 
Ham about the 5th of November, and from there perhaps to 
England ; but I shall be back in Paris on the 15th. My 
life is varied only by ideas; physically, it is monotonous. 
I only talk confidentially with Madame de B or with 
you. I find that one must have little intercourse with petty 
minds; one loses some of his wool amongst them as if 
passing through a thicket. I am devoted to great senti- 
ments, unique, proud, unalterable, exclusive, and this is 
strangely in contrast with my apparent levity. I assure you 
it needs five or six years to understand the extent to which 
solitude has rendered me susceptible, how many sacrifices 
I am capable of without ostentation. The glimpses of 
human emotion I have given in my writings are shadows of 
the light that isin me. Up to the present only one woman, 
Madame de B , has really known what I am, because 
she has always seen on my face a smile constantly varying 
in its expression. Tor twelve years I have never displayed 
either anger or impatience. The heaven of my heart has 
always been blue. Every other attitude is, to my mind, 
impotence. Strength should be one, and, after having for 
seven years measured mine against misfortune and van- 
quished it, after having, in order to win literary kingship, 
risen every night with keener resolution than that of the 
previous night, I believe I have the right to call myself 
strong. Therefore to me inconstancy, infidelity, are icom- 
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prehensibilities. Nothing wearies me, neither expectation 
nor happiness. My friendship belongs to the granite race: 
everything will wear out sooner than any affection which I 
have conceived. Madame de B is sixty; her sorrows 
have changed, withered her. My affection has redoubled. 
I say it without pride, because I consider there is no merit 
in this. It is my nature which God has made oblivious of 
evil, incessantly in the presence of beneficence. A being 
who loves me always makes me thrill. Noble sentiments 
are so fruitful; why go in search of base ones? God has 
made me to smell the perfume of flowers, and not the stench 
of the- mire. In the next place, why should I entangle 
myself in littlenesses ? Everything draws me towards what 
isgreat. I suffocate in the plains; I live on the mountains. 
Then, again, I have undertaken so much! we have reached 
the era of enlightenment. The kings who had only material 
aims, brute force, are passing away. There are intellectual 
worlds, and in them we may find a Pizarro, a Cortez, or a 
Columbus. There will be sovereigns in the universal 
kingdom of thought. With such an ambition as this, 
nothing craven or petty is possible. Frivolity is the thing that 
wastes time most; therefore there is need of something very 
great in order to find occupation outside of that circle where 
I find the infinite. There is only one thing to oppose to it 
—to the infinite, the infinite—an immense love. If I have 
it, am I to go and seek for a Parisian woman, a Madame de 
C——? Ihave such horror of the women of Paris that I 
am encamped at my work from six in the morning till six in 
the evening. At half-past six, my hired brougham comes 
to take me, carries me one day to the Opera, another to the 
Italians, and at midnight I go to bed. So find here a minute 
to give to any one. I receive visitors while I am at dinner; 
and I talk during dinner about the plots of our plays. I 
correspond only with you or with Madame de B , my 
sister or my mother. Every strange letter has to wait till 
Sunday, and then I unseal it, and every letter not of a 
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business nature is handed over to Sandeau, who assists me 
in the capacity of a secretary. 

Acting thus, I shall end by extinguishing this fire of debts 
and completing those works I have undertaken to write. 
The deuce! you shall have the best proof of what I have 
the pleasure of writing to you and of my resolution in 
bringing out my books, for do not imagine that a man can 
philander and amuse himself, and yet compose works of this 
kind. Work and the Muse, that is to say, the Muse who 
works is wise; she is virgin. It is deplorable, in the nine- 
teenth century, to have to seek images in Greek mythology ; 
but never have I been so impressed as I am now by the 
striking truth of these myths. 

Do not imagine that what I have just said is an indirect 
way of telling you that, whatever may be your age 
and your face, my affection for you will be the same. I 
should not beat about the bush to tell you a thing it would 
give me pleasure to express, if I did not believe you had 
sufficient perspicacity to have felt it, divined it. No; I 
examine myself in good faith without even having the inten- 
tion of making much of myself. I want to be so great by 
intellect and fame that you can feel proud of my sincere 
friendship. Each of my works, which I wish to make more 
and more extended, better thought out, better written, will 
be a compliment to you, a flower, a bouquet, which I shall 
send you! Distance only admits of flowers of rhetoric. 

My brother-in-law has just invented a process, which, 
according to him, solves the problem of inclined planes in 
railways, and which will save great expense in construction 
and traction. Then it might be possible to sell this process 
to the English, for he has taken out a patent here for the 
invention, and the English purchaser could take out a patent 
for its exportation. My brother-in-law does not wish to go 
to London, and so I am going to try this chance in the 
interests of my poor sister. Such is the history of my 
journey to London. 

VOL. I. B 
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We are not satisfied with my brother in Normandy. His 
wife is pregnant. He has complicated still more the 
difficulties of his life, poor fellow! My mother is not well; 
I would like to see her in good health in order to enjoy 
what I am preparing for her. But, great God! she has had 
heaps of trouble. To-day she has turned towards me in the 
most open-hearted way ; she appears to recognize without 
acknowledging it the immense injury she did to me and 
my sister by her lack of affection ; she is punished horribly 
in her favourite child! Henri is no good; he will be 
nothing; he has spoiled by his marriage the future which 
my brother-in-law and I could have secured for him. This 
is all dreadfully sad. The day before yesterday I read your 
letters over again. While I was locking them up, pressing 
them together to put them in better order, there exhaled 
from them an indescribable perfume of grandeur and dis- 
tinction which could not be ignored. Those who speak of 
your forehead are not mistaken. But what is surprising is 
some phrase in the letters all your own, coming from your 
heart, just like a glance from your eyes; it is our language 
written as Fénelon wrote it. You must have read Fénelon 
a great deal, or you have in your soul his harmonious 
arrangement of ideas. When these letters reach me, I read 
them like a man in a hurry to talk to you; I do not feel 
their savour till the second reading, which takes place in a 
capricious fashion. When some idea makes me sad, then I 
have recourse to you; I draw out the little box where my 
elixir is, and I live again in your trip to Italy. I see 
Diodati again; I stretch myself on that good sofa of the 
Maison Mirabaud, I glance through the “Gotha,” that 
pretty ‘‘Gotha,’’ and then, after an hour or two, all is 
serene. I find something cool within me. My soul has 
reposed upon a sister soul. Nobody is in my secret. It is 
somewhat akin to the prayer of the mystic, from which he 


rises up radiant. You will think me very poetic. But it is 
true. 
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We have here cases of duelling and suicide as formerly 
there used to be cases of cholera. Suicide and duelling are 
in the air. 

My Sandeau has brought out a book, which has been 
already sold out. It is ‘‘ Madame de Sommerville.” Read 
it, this first book of the young man! Stretch forth your 
hand to him; do not be severe. Keep your severities for 
me; they are my privilege. Madame de B no longer 
pays me compliments. From her, criticisms. Criticisms are 
so sweet when they come from a friendly source ; we believe 
in them ; they sadden us, no doubt, because they are true; 
but they do not lacerate us. 

Well, good-bye. You must be reading my last letter at 
the moment when I am writing this. If you wrote to me 
so that I should receive your letters on Sunday, I would 
answer them on Monday. We should have an advantage 
in our letters not crossing. 

I shall send, without any letter of advice, to Sina’s 
address, the first part of the ‘Etudes Philosophiques.” 
You know all the contents of the work; but let me believe 
that you are interested in those enormous corrections a la 
Buffon (he made an amazing heap of corrections), which 
ought to make of my entire work (the “ Etudes Sociales,” 
of which I have spoken to you) a monument in our beautiful 
language. I believe that in 1838 the three portions of this 
gigantic work will be, if not quite completed, at least laid 
one over the other, and that an idea can be formed of the 
entire structure. 

The ‘Etudes des Moours”’ will represent all social effects, 
without any situation in life, physiognomy, character of man 
or woman, manner of living, profession, social zone, French 
district, or any aspect whatever of childhood, old age, 
middle age, politics, law, or war, being forgotten. 

Taking up, then, this position, the history of the human 
heart traced thread by thread, the history of the society 
given in its various phases, will form the base of the 
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structure. These will not be imaginary facts; they will be 
what is happening everywhere. ; 

Then the second layer of the structure is the ‘“‘ Ktudes 
Philosophiques,”’ for after the effects will come the causes. 
In the ‘ Etudes des Mceurs ” I shall have depicted for you 
the emotions and their workings, life and its movements. In 
the “Etudes Philosophiques,” I shall tell the wherefore of the 
emotions, on the what of life ; what is the point, what are the 
conditions, beyond which neither society nor man can 
exist; and, after having surveyed it (society) in order to 
describe it, I shall survey it in order to judge it. So, in the 
“Etudes des Mceurs”’ individualities are typified; in the 
‘«Ktudes Philosophiques ”’ types are individualized. Thus, 
I shall have presented life on every side, that of the type by 
individualizing it, that of the individual by making him typical. 

Then, after the effects and causes, will come the ‘“ Etudes 
Analytiques,’’ of which the ‘‘ Physiologie du Mariage ’’ forms 
part, for, after the effects and the causes we must seek for 
principles. Morals are the play; the causes are the side- 
scenes, and the machinery; principles are the author of the 
piece. But, in proportion as the work reaches up spirally to 
the heights of thought, it becomes contracted and condensed. 
If twenty-four volumes are needed for the ‘Etudes des 
Meeurs,” only fifteen are needed for the “Etudes Philogo- 
phiques,” and only nine for the ‘Etudes Analytiques.” 
Thus, man, society, humanity, will be described, judged, 
analyzed, without repetitions, and in a work which will be 
like a Western ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” 

When all is completed, my ‘ Madeleine” scraped up, 
my pediment carved, my boards cleared, my last touches 
given with the comb, I shall have been right, or I shall have 
been wrong. But, after having made the poetry, the 
demonstration of an entire system, I shall make the science 
of it in the ‘‘ Essai sur les Forces Humains.’’ And on the 
basement of this palace, I, child and laugher, shall trace the 
vast arabesque of the ‘‘ Cent Contes Drolatiques.”’ 
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Do you imagine, madame, that I can have much time to 
waste at the feet of a Parisian woman? No; it was 
necessary to make a selection. Well, I have revealed my 
only mistress ; I have removed her veil. There is the work, 
there is the gulf, there is the crater, there is the matter, there 
is the woman, there is she who consumes my nights and my 
days, who gives a value to this letter taken from hours of 
brain-work, but taken with delight. Ah! I beg of you, never 
attribute to me anything petty, base, or contemptible. You 
can measure the stretch of my wings! 

Well, good-bye once more. Recall the carver, the 
founder, the sculptor, the goldsmith, the galley-slave, the 
artist, the thinker, the poet, and whatever you wish, to the 
memory of those who love him, and think on all the power 
of a solitary affection, that of a palm-tree in the desert (a 
palm-tree which rises to the skies to refresh itself), in order 
to know the worth of the share you have init. Some day, 
when I have finished my work, we shall have a good laugh. 
To-day, work must be done! 


LXXIII. 


To Mapsame HanskA, VIENNA. 


Paris, Saturday, November 22nd— 
Monday, December lst, 1834. 


IT nave—worse luck !—to bear the consequence of my own 
thoughtlessness. I have not gone to London; my brother- 
in-law has changed his mind. You assume Iam in England, 
and have not written tome. I am here without being able 
to tell what has become of you or what you are doing. A 
thousand anxieties have taken hold of me for the past few 
days. Have you been ill? Has M. de Hanski been ill? or 
Anna? In fact, I am worrying myself to death about you. 
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expected a letter, and, when no letter came, I began to inquire 
as to the reason. The reason is your impression that I had 
left Paris. 

I have no good news to tell you. Iam mortally sad. In 
spite of the consolations of work and the forced exertions of 
poverty, there is in my life a void that weighs upon me. In 
moments of dejection, I am left entirely to myself. Madame 
de B is still suffering cruelly, and she stays in the 
country. I have been to see her for a fewdays. Those few 
days were all I could give her for five months. You may 
by that form an estimate of what my life has been—a 
desert to pass through. Shall I reach a happy land where 
there are rivers, verdure, and gazelles? 

My poor mother is exceedingly ill. I am expecting her 
to-morrow. There have to be consultations with regard to 
her health. My brother’s home-life is becoming more and 
more painful, and towards the close of the year matters 
become, as a rule, more difficult to manage. You see that 
everything conspires to make me sad. 

We have, Sandeau and I, started a big comedy, ‘“‘ La 
Grande Mademoiselle,’ the history of Lauzun and his 
marriage, and the dénouement is, ‘‘ Marie, pull off my 
boots.” But with a subject of this nature we may fail 
before an audience sick of so many horrors. What is lively 
will appear to be tame. No matter! 

I had got to this point : your letter is placed in my hands, 
and now I am going to answer it in detail. You know very 
little of my character if you think that I shall ever abandon 
an opinion or an idea, or a friend. No, no, madame; it 
needs many wounds and many strokes of the axe to cut 
down what is in my heart. Borget is in Italy; Borget is 
hurrying about, painting, and does not write. I have had 
only news of him indirectly, and he is nevertheless always 
fresh in my memory, though we have known each other for 
the last few years. 

T am not infatuated about Sandeau ; but I stretched forth 
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a pole to a poor swimmer who was about to sink. Where 
you are right is in believing firmly that I do not let any one 
penetrate to the bottom of my heart. There is needed for 
that the ‘“‘Open, Sesame!’’ which you have pronounced. 
Few persons knew these sacramental words. In this 
respect, I should be the most unhappy man in the world if 
the secrets of my soul were known. Moreover, there is no 
lack of conjectures. But I have too much satirical power to 
let anything I want to conceal be known. In France, we 
are obliged to veil profundity nnder an exterior of levity ; 
without that, we should be undone in this country. 

Your letter has cheered me up a little, much, extremely. 
You have put some balm into my heart, like the ‘‘ Fosseuse.”’ 
So I am going to send you directly the five volumes of the 
“ Btudes Philosophiques,” my “Lettre a la Littérature’’ 
and ‘“‘ Le Pere Goriot’’ in manuscript, and the two numbers 
of La Revue de Paris in which this story will be. 

You have said nothing to me about ‘ Souffrances 
Inconnues,’”’ in the fourth volume of the ‘ Etudes des 
Meeurs.”’ 

“Cesar Birotteau,” is making progress, and the 
‘« Memoires d’Une Jeune Mariée’”’ is in course of construc- 
tion. I work twenty hours a day now. Luxury will never 
prevent me from realizing my plans for solitude at 
Wierzchownia, for I recognize, on the one hand, the 
impossibility of being here always in the presence of literary 
discussions of a violent character that have arisen about me, 
and I have need to prepare, far from pen-pricks, two great 
bludgeon-blows, the tragedy of ‘‘ Philippe II.” and the 
‘‘ Histoire de la Succession du Marquis de Carabas,” in 
which the political question will be plainly decided in favour 
of absolute monarchic power. Were this not so, I have the 
keenest longing to travel; and next, were there not the 
desire to travel as a cause, there would be a greater reason 
than any other which would make me overleap all obstacles. 
Do you know it? Do you want it? Do you care for it? 
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Well, I know nothing sweeter, more fascinating, grander, or 
more delightful than your friendship. In order to go and 
seek it, to enjoy it for one week, one might well travel eight 
hundred leagues without regretting the labour of the 
journey. 

No, no, the tigers will not permit me. Alas! they are 
too stupid. I am compromised. I must give up my box 
on account of the neighbourhood. It is a stable of tigers ! 

I saw at the Italian opera, two boxes away from mine, 
Delphine P——, the poor, withered, altered, faded mistress 
of M. de F——. Great God! what a skeleton! Whata 
weary, wearying air she has! what a dead-leaf complexion ! 
No, this woman is not a woman! She is like a corpse that 
is about to fall into a state of putrefaction. On the other 
hand, behind our box is the box of the Countess Comar, or 
Komar, or Komarch, for it is Latuski who told me the name, 
and I do not know the orthography, and never have I beheld 
a more lovable, a more bewitching old woman. She is Ma- 
dame Jeroslaz . . . with the addition of heart and sincerity. 
She was accompanied by two pretty girls. Zatuski must 
present me to them. You cannot conceive how delighted I 
am to find myself with ladies of your country. A name in 
‘ka’ or in ‘‘ki”’ goes to my heart. . . . 

Oh! if you are kind, if you love me (I wish I could say 
this gracefully and irresistibly, as you used to say it), you 
will never leave me a whole fortnight without a letter from 
you. Whether you be in Vienna or in Wierzchownia, you 
do not know how sweet a true friendship is to the heart of 
a poor worker who, in the midst of Paris, is like one toiling 
in the Swedish mines. I have cut myself off from all my 
surrroundings. I have no duty to fulfil in society. I have 
a horror of false friends and shams. I am alone, like a 
rock in the middle of the sea. My perpetual labours are 
not agreeable to any one. My poor sister Laure is vexed at 
not seeing me. I want to triumph over the remainder of 
the poverty that envelops me, and I have not been strong, 
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constant, and courageous for five years to break down in the 
sixth. IfI have a month to myself in the beginning of the 
year, you will not be displeased at seeing me bring dear 
little Anna her New Yeav’s gift in person, since the Custom 
House people are so nasty. It would give me the greatest 
pleasure to travel five hundred leagues to dine with you. 
But so much work is needed to attain this result that I only 
speak of it to you as one of those impossibilities which 
stimulate me to labour, and make me redouble my courage. 
Something comes of it. ‘‘L’Absolu” was only written 
with a hope of this sort. The transaction with Gosselin 
deprived me of the fruits of this obstinate labour. Ah! you 
do not know me! The complaints, doubts, and polite 
accusations in your letters deeply grieve me. 

‘Le Pere Goriot”’ is an interesting work, but terribly 
sad. In order to make it complete, it was necessary to 
bring to light a moral sink of Paris, and this produces the 
effect of a disgusting sore. 

Wednesday, 26th. 

I must tell you that yesterday (my letter has been 
interrupted) I copied your portrait of Mademoiselle Céleste, 
and I said to two rather severe judges :— 

‘‘ Look here, this is a sketch I have just put on paper. 
I should like to paint a woman such as this, and launch her 
into the stream of life through such and such circum- 


stances.” 

Do you know what they said to me? ‘ Read the sketch 
over again!” 

Then, they said to me: ‘That is your masterpiece. 


You have never before shown that ease which in a writer 
indicates hidden power.” 

«“ Ha, ha!” I replied, striking my forehead, ‘‘ this comes 
of having an analytic head!” 

I must beg your pardon on bended knee for this breach of 
confidence; but I omitted everything that was personal in 
it. Fight with me, scold me, but I could not deny myself 
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the pleasure of enjoying this praise, and I have tasted the 
greatest of joys—that of secretly listening to laudations on a 
lady, who remains unknown, and towards whom I entertain 
a lively affection. This is a two-fold enjoyment. 

I am convinced of the immense superiority of your mind, 
and am amazed at finding in you so many feminine charms 
while seeing in you that strength of character which 
Madame Dudevant possesses and which Madame de Staél 
possessed, and I say this very emphatically, so that you may 
not make little of yourself beside that great spire, of whose 
qualities you have so often spoken enthusiastically to me. 
The opinion which I express about you is a matured opinion. 
Tam here far from the enchantment of your presence. I 
impartially recall your remarks, your opinions, your studies, 
and I write these lines to you with a kind of delight because 
Madame Carraud and Madame de B have made women 
seem very petty to me, and because with respect to the 
grace, refinement, and knowledge concealed beneath the 
frivolity of smiles, I am a good judge, owning to my 
having lovingly felt the odour of those flowers of woman- 
hood, and lastly because what I tell you is conscientious 
and true. Besides, you are too much of a great lady to be 
proud of it. That of which you ought to be proud is your 
goodness, those qualities which are only acquired by the 
practice of the Christian virtues, at which I no longer 
laugh. 

Excuse the carelessness of the style in which I write to 
you, the unfinished sentences in which I express myself. 
I write to you at night before commencing my work. My 
letters are like a prayer addressed to a good genius. 

Go to the Prater with M. de Hanski! Great God! you 
trample the world underfoot, and do not expose to light what 
is good. 

Well, I must tell you that the literary world, observing my 
walking-stick and my worked buttons, has come to the conclu- 
sion that 1 was the Benjamin of an old English lady, Lady 
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Anelsy (I cannot write the name correctly) whom I met at 
Madame de A——’s, and who has a box at the Italian 
Opera, two boxes away from mine (hers is between mine and 
Madame Delphine P. ), and to whom I bow. I replied 
to my friends (those friends who are tigers in the guise of 
turtle-doves) that not being able to carry the old lady’s 
features in my heart I got them engraved on the knob of 
my walking-stick! You cannot conceive what a startling 
impression my personal equipments have made. I had a 
greater success with them than I had with my books. 
Such is Paris! 

My dinner? It did make a splash! Rossini declared that 
he had never eaten or drunk better when he dined with 
sovereigns. This dinner was sparkling with wit. The 
beautiful Olympe was gracious, wise, and charming in her 
manners. Lautour Mézeray was the wittiest man present ; 
he extinguished the cross-fire of Rossini, Nodier, and Mali- 
tourne by the artillery of an incredible brilliancy. The host 
was the humble lighter, who set fire to each sun in the fire- 
works. Ecco! 

T told you that ‘ L’Absolu”’ would astonish you. Ah! 
well, you will be still less able to anticipate ‘“‘ Le Pere 
Goriot.”” Then, later on, will come the glorious end of 
“‘ Séraphita.”” Never will imagination have ranged through 
more widely different spheres. I say nothing of “ Birotteau 
the Perfumer ” or the ‘‘ Mémoires d’une Jeune Mariée ”— 
those will be fresh reinforcements for the battle. 

Do you realize for whom these successes are? Well, I 
want you to hear my name pronounced with distinction and 
respect ; I want to give you the sweetest pleasures of friend- 
ship. I want you to say to yourself: ‘‘ He laughed like a 
child in Geneva and made campaigns in China!” For you 
believe that he is a moralist, a worker, a sly-boots, a—I 
know not what! Well, he is a child who loves pebbles, who 
says silly things, and does them, who reads “ Gotha,” who 
plays patience, and makes M. de Hanski laugh. 
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Geneva is for me a memory of childhood ; there I snapped 
my chain; I laughed without repeating to myself, ‘ To- 
morrow!’’ I shall always remember having attempted to 
dance a galop in the large drawing-room at Diodati, where 
Byron got tipsy. And the country at la Bellotte! I must 
not think too much about that; I should go to Vienna! I 
have so much veneration for the people in whose society I 
can be myself! How has this come to be the case between 
us? I know not how it is, but itis so. I could talk about 
my griefs and my joys before you and M. de Hanski, whereas 
here I am only myself with Madame de B—— and my sister, 
probably because you are very much my sister and you also 
much resemble the other. In short, at this moment, I would 
like to be able to say to you without offence the most grace- 
ful words of admiration, to send you the prettiest flowers 
gathered one by one in the fields of friendship, those that 
would please you; for I never want to be out of favour with 
you for one moment. SoIam soon going to send a parcel 
to your address without passing through the China of Sina." 
You will kiss the sublime Anna on the forehead for me. 

If you so order it, Lucullus will get into the skin of 
Diogenes, in order to avoid reading these words: ‘Your 
proceedings as Lucullus will retard your liberty.” 

To-day, I am dining with one of those who took Algiers, 
Commissary-General Denniée, who has been for the past 
three years infatuated about a charming creature (a bit of a 
fool, though), Madamoiselle Amigo, of the Théitre Italien. 
To it came Rossini, in his every-day garb, and quite free 
from cynicism. Yesterday, at the first performance of 
‘‘Hrani,’’* an Italian opera, Olympe said to me, pointing 
towards Rossini :— 


1 This is a play on the name of M. Sina, to whom Balzac sent some 
of the consignments of books for Madame Hanska.—TR. 

2 By Gabussi; performed for the first time on Tuesday, the 25th of 
November. 18384, this opera, although rendered by Rubini, Tamburini, 
and Julia Grisi, was a complete failure, and only three representations 
of it were given. 
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“You cannot imagine how beautiful and sublime the soul 
of that man is, how kind he is, and how far his kindness 
goes. In order to reserve his heart and treasures for her 
whom he loves, he surrounds himself with a veil of mockery 
in the eyes of others, and makes sarcastic remarks.”’ 

I took Rossini’s hand, and pressed it warmly. 

“My maestro,” I said to him, ‘“‘so then we can under- 
stand each other.”’ 

** You, too, then!” said he, smiling. 

T lowered my head, then I pointed out to him all that 
brilliant Paris there present, and said: ‘To cast one’s 
diamonds and pearls into that mire! ”’ 

And my glances had at the moment fallen on Delmar’s 


box. 
Monday, December Ist. 


My letter has remained eight days on, in, and under ‘ Le 
Pére Goriot.” I have had a thousand annoyances about 
money; but I am getting out of them. I have never been 
so energetic in extricating myself by sheer strength of will 
from pecuniary embarrassments. A few months more, and 
I shall be saved. 

During the last few days, a little stroke of luck has hap- 
pened tome. After a thousand entreaties and after having 
had to submit to a ‘‘no” as answer for three years, they 
have agreed to sell me ‘‘ La Grenadiére.’’! So, I shall have 
a retreat for study, and the furniture, the books, and the 
arrangements I choose to make will remain under my control. 
I can stay there incognito for six months without seeing 
any one. Here I am very happy, so far as a material 
thing can make one happy. 

You will be very proud of ‘‘ Pére Goriot.” My friends 
contend that it is not to be compared to anything else, that 
it is superior to all my previous works. 

What can I send you that is not too familiar to you? All 


1 The house, celebrated by Balzac, which stood near Saint-Cyr, in 
Touraine, near the banks of the Loire. 
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the freshest, daintiest flowers of a true, a profound affection. 
Do you know that I am uneasy about what you said to me 
in your last letter as to that depth of heart to which no man 
is likely to attain? Those few words make me think you 
do not understand me thoroughly, and this would grieve me, 
because you would not love me as much as I might be loved 
if I were better known. Heaven knows I am the object of 
a thousand calumnies, each more ignoble than the other, 
and I pay no more attention to them than a man standing 
behind Jura listens to Pictet. My merit? But a word 
from you fills my brain, my heart, with alarm ! 

Well, good-bye. I have by this time been eight days 
talking to you; I am going to write to you a little more 
regularly. The doctors have insisted-on my changing my 
mode of living. I am now to go to bed at midnight, get up 
at six in the morning, and work from six in the morning till 
three in the afternoon. I shall have from three to five for 
amusement, and then I shall write a line to you. In the 
next place, I have been ordered to go and come, and to take 
recreation from six o’clock till midnight. Ecco / 

Upon my word, I experience the same difficulty in laying 
down the pen when it is writing to you that I experienced 
at leaving the Maison Mirabaud, when the host compelled 
me to go home by himself retiring to bed. 

Come, good-bye again, you whom I find it so hard to part 
with. Say a thousand nice things to Anna for me. My 
friendly regards to M. de Hanski, if you do not keep them 
all for yourself. Do not fail to remember me to your 
travelling companions. 

I shall write a short note to you in three or four days to 
let you know about the parcel. Do not forget any more to 
write to me; write to me often, as I write only to you. I 
prostrate myself at your feet. 
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LXXIV. 


Paris, Monday, December 15th, 1836. 

Ou! it is a very long time since I saw your handwriting! 
Have I then fallen into disfayour with you again? Do not 
be angry with me for those long letters written to you at 
intervals. I can give you, offer you, a day now and then; 
it is the day of respite I find in the midst of my protracted 
combats. It is the moment when, a poor dove without an 
olive-branch, I plant my feet close to a living spring, the 
spring where one steeps one’s thirsting beak into the pure 
waters of the affections. Yes, everything has grown larger, 
the arena, and the athlete. To face all, I must needs be like 
the French soldier in the Italian campaigns,—never shrinking 
back before impossibilities, and finding in a victory the 
courage to beat the enemy again next day! 

I shall send you at the same time the two first parts 
of ‘Etudes Philosophiques,’ ‘Le Pére Goriot,’ and 
‘“‘ Séraphita.”” All these will be finished together. I have 
before me twenty days’ continuous work. Last week, I did 
not get ten hours’ sleep, all told. So, yesterday and to-day, 
I am lying on my side in bed, like a poor exhausted horse, 
incapable of doing anything, or hearing anything. In fact, 
the first portion of ‘‘ Pére Goriot”’ made eighty-three pages 
of the Revue de Paris, which is equivalent to half an 
octavo volume. I had to correct these eighty-three pages 
three different times in six days. If this be a distinction, I 
alone can accomplish this difficult feat. But none the less, 
I must continue my other works, the “ Etudes des Meurs ” 
and the “ Etudes Philosophiques.” 

Excuse, then, the irregularity of my correspondence. To- 
day, one flood, to-morrow another, carries me along. I am 
dashed against a rock, then I rise up, and make for another 
projecting crag. These are the struggles which can never be 
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appreciated. Nobody can conceive what itis to change ink 
into gold! 

I have begun to quake with fear. I am alarmed lest 
fatigue, lassitude, impotence, should lay hold of me before I 
have completed the erection of my work. I would require, 
at intervals, a few nice little months spent out of France, 
some great distractions, and the greatest come from the heart 
—do they not? 

In any event, ‘‘ Le Pére Goriot”’ is a marvellous success : 
there is only one opinion about it—it has surpassed 
‘Hugénie Grandet” and ‘L’Absolu.’”’ However, I am 
only at the first portion of it, and the second is much better 
than the first. ‘‘ Tieuilles’’ has been received with laughter." 
I make you a present of this success. 

But you, what has become of you? What, no letters? 
What, none at all? Oh! this is wrong, very wrong, 
exceedingly wrong. A few days more, and I hope my 
labours will be rewarded by having my name flung at your 
ears as areproach. I believed that you would from time to 
time cast at me a smile, a letter, a gracious dew of words, 
written to cool the forehead, the heart, the soul, the mind of 
your moujik. Well, as between you and me, which of us 
has time at his or her disposal? You. Who writes the 
oftener? I. I have more affection; but that is only 
natural. You are more lovable, and I have much more 
reason for feeling affection towards you than you have for 
bestowing it on me. There is but one thing that pleads on 
my behalf: it is misfortune, poverty, labour, and, as you 
ought to possess all the compassionateness of a woman and 
an angel, you ought to think of me a little more than you do. 
So, on this point, Iam right. You ought, in conscience, to 
write to me once a week, and not be displeased if sometimes 
I only write to you twice a month. This torrent-like life is 


_ | Balzac had in a previous letter told Madame Hanska that he was 
introducing into ‘* Le Pére Goriot” her mispronunciatiou of “ tilleul.”” 
This explains the present allusion,—Tr. 
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my excuse. When I am free, you can pass judgment on 
me. Yes, forgive much to one who loves and labours much. 
Give me some credit for the nights spent, the days 
consumed, without any enjoyment, without any distraction. 
Madame Mitgislas ... sent me an invitation, which I 
declined: I had neither time nor inclination to go. Society 
gives so little and wants so much! and I am go ill at ease in 
it! Iam so much embarrassed when stupid compliments 
are paid to me, and the true sounds of the heart are so 
rare! 

Since I wrote last to you there has been nothing but work 
in my life; some pleasant little musical dissipations have 
been superadded. We have had ‘Moise’”’ and “ Semi- 
ramide’’ mounted and executed here as these operas have 
never been before, and each time one or other is performed 
I go to see it. These are my only pleasures. I do not take 
any part in politics. I say, like some grammarian whose 
name I forget, ‘‘ Whatever happens, I have conjugated six 
thousand verbs.” Like an ant, I bring each day a morsel 
tomy heap. There are some days when the recollection of 
the ile Saint-Pierre fills me with frenzy ; I thirst for a trip ; 
I struggle in my chains. Then, next day, I remember that 
I have fifty ducats to pay at the end of the month, and I 
set to work again ! 

Will you like me with my hair long? Everybody here 
says I look ridiculous in that way. I persist; I have not 
cut it since my sweet Geneva. In order that you should 
know what ‘‘ my sweet Geneva’’ means, you should get a 
look at Charlet’s caricature on ‘my sweet Falaise ’’—a 
conscript on Mont Blanc, not seeing a single apple-tree, and 
accordingly addressing it as ‘‘ Land of Misfortune! ” 

At this moment, I am working at two things, ‘‘ La Fleur 
des Pois”’ and ‘‘ Melmoth Reconcilié.” Next I have the 
counterpart of ‘‘ Louis Lambert”—‘‘ Ecce Homo,” and the 
end of ‘‘L’Enfant Maudit,” besides that of ‘ Séraphita ”’ 
which belongs to you, and that of ‘‘ Pére Goriot,” which will 
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bring the year 1834 to a close, as the end of ‘“ Séraphita” 
began it. 

You wnderstand that I am entirely occupied, night and 
day, all the more so as I get proofs of my new editions, 
which keep going on always. Sandeau is frightened. He 
says fame cannot pay for those labours, and that he would 
rather die than give himself up to them. For me, the only 
feeling he entertains is the pity bestowed on invalids. 

T shall see you for certain at Vienna. I have firmly made 
up my mind to go there in March, so as to be able to 
reconnoitre the battle-fields of Hssling and Wagram. I shall 
start after the carnival. 

Did I tell you that Iam going to get the Grenadiére ? 

Well, now, I come back to your~ silence; you cannot 
imagine how uneasy I feel about you, your little girl and M. 
de Hanski. It would cost you very little to write these few 
words to me: ‘‘ We are well, and we think of you!” 

Come, it is time to say good-bye—so I send you a 
thousand kind thoughts, beg of you to present my respects 
to M. de Hanski, and lay my homage at your feet. I mean 
to write to you a somewhat longer letter in the course of three 
or four days. 

My sincere regards. 


LXXV. 
To Mapame Hanska, VIENNA. 


Paris, Monday, December 22nd, 1834— 
Sunday, January 4th, 1835. 


I HAvE had the good fortune to receive two letters from you 
at intervals of a few days, whilst you have, no doubt, 
received my two letters. I come back to the point by 
maintaining that you can write to me regularly, and that 
you have no right to rob me of my sunshine. 
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Pooh ! I have seen nothing more of K. or P——. What 
are you scolding me for? Do not take my dissolving views 
for realities ! 

Everything is quite changed since my last letter. Alas ! 
it was my strong desire to find myself near you on the 26th 
of January, and I set about working eighteen hours, rising 
at midnight, and going to bed at six in the evening. I kept 
this up for over a fortnight, since the date of my last letter 
till the 31st of December ; then I ran the risk of getting an 
attack of insomnia; and I have just had a sleep of seven 
hours, taken in different snatches, which has saved me. 
What has the public gained by it? ‘Le Pére Goriot,” 
about which these stupid Parisians are quite daft. Here is 
‘“‘ Le Pere Goriot’’ put above everything else. 

I am waiting till I have finished ‘‘ Séraphita’’ to send you 
at the same time the manuscript of that work bound, as 
you wished, in cloth and silk, simple and mysterious, like 
the book, as well as the manuscript of ‘‘ Pere Goriot”’ 
together with the printed volume of the story, the first part 
of the “Etudes Philosophiques,” and also the fourth of the 
‘« Btudes des Mceurs ”—gigantic works, of which, besides, 
you know the principle. 

So then, at the moment when you were congratulating me 
on having returned to a suitable life, I was succumbing to 
fatigue, and I am going to plunge into it again, for this week 
the Revue de Paris is to contain the concluding portion of 
«« Pére Goriot,’’ and I have to write one hundred and eleven 
pages of the Revue. You understand that no question is 
here involved as to my duties to society or as to whether I 
am showing gratitude to others. I have, thank God, no 
obligations to society. I have refused all the P invita- 
tions. 

Allow me to stop here to speak to you about Lormois, 
since you have returned to the subject. I am telling you 
very frankly the most minute details of my monastic life, 
so that you may have a certainty that there is nothing 
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beyond. I only did an act of politeness in this case—that 
is all. 

‘‘Le Pere Goriot’’ is another surprise which I am 
preparing for you, in the style of ‘‘ L’Absolu,” although 
these two works are as different as China and Greenland. 
They are of an equally strong character. Only in my eager- 
ness to gain twenty-five days’ liberty, I wrote ‘‘ Le Pére 
Goriot’’ in twenty-five days. But it extended its limits. It 
will not now be finished before the 11th of January. I 
cannot go away before I have finished ‘ Séraphita,” which 
the editor of the Revue implored of me to do, or without 
satisfying Madame Béchet. Farewell, my dear, my white, 
my ravishing hopes! No, I cannot be in Vienna in Janu- 
ary. But perhaps I might be there in February, the day on 
which I left our good Geneva. I will forget a year, and I 
will try to believe that it was only the evening before I saw 
you last. 

Besides, my works are really beginning to pay better. 
‘‘Le Pére Goriot’’ brought me in seven thousand frances, 
and, as it will be brought into the ‘‘ Etudes des Mceurs’’ 
before many months have elapsed, it may be expected to 
yield me a thousand ducats. Oh! I am_ profoundly 
humiliated at being so cruelly attached to the glebe of my 
debts, at not being able to do anything, at not having the 
free disposal of myself! These are bitter tears poured out, 
night and day, in silence; these are griefs unutterable, but 
it would be necessary to understand the force of my desires 
to understand that of my regrets. 

So you are fatiguing yourself by going into society, you, 
flower of solitude, and so beautiful in your freedom from 
worldly experience! Your letter has brought into my study 
where I am toiling incessantly all Viennese society. I have 
become a worldling with you. 

Alas! I have had a sorrowful experience which will 
extend over my whole life. I visited for two days (do you 
realize from this how madly absorbing my labours are? 
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Madame de B——, who is eighteen leagues away from me. 
I have been the witness of a frightful attack. I can no 
longer have a doubt about it: she has aneurism of the heart. 
This life so precious to me is forfeited. At any moment 
death may take away from me an angel who has watched 
over me for fourteen years, a flower of solitude, too, whom 
the world has never touched, and who has been my star. 
My labours are not carried on without tears! The cares 
which her condition demands also throw uncertainty on the 
amount of time I may have at my own disposal, though she 
has herself added her entreaties to those of the doctor that 
I should seek for some powerful distractions. She pushes 
friendship so far as to conceal from me her sufferings ; she 
wants to appear well in my eyes. You understand that I 
have not drawn Claés acting like her! Great God! what 
changes have taken place in her in two months! I have 
been overwhelmed by them. To find one’s self nearly mad 
from grief, and to see one’s self condemned to toil! To be 
losing this noble and grand part of my life, and to know you 
are so far away, it is enough to make me fling myself into 
the Seine! The future of my mother, who leans on me, 
and that hope which shines afar, afar from me indeed, are 
the two branches to which I cling. So your scoldings with 
regard to the K s and the P. sand to my dissipa- 
tion have only made me smile sadly. Nevertheless I clasped 
your letter close to my heart with that profound sensation 
of egotism which makes us clasp our last remaining friend. 
If this lady is taken away from me, you will be the sole and 
only woman who has opened her heart to me. You alone 
know the ‘‘ Sesame,” for the feeling of Madame Carraud of 
Issoudun is in some measure a facsimile of my sister’s.' 
She has almost replaced the sister I lost. 

You will never know with what force of cohesion I go 
back to the memories of that youthful friendship, while in 


1 His sister Laurence, who was married to M. de Montzaigle, and 
who died young. 
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these sad latter days weeping over an affection which death 
is going to break, leaving me all its bonds. 

The perusal of the second portion of ‘‘ Pére Goriot’’ gave 
Madame de B so much pleasure that she got an attack 
of the heart. Thus I, who did not suspect the gravity of 
the disease, have been the innocent cause of pain! 

I had begun a letter to you very gaily, after I had 
received your letter of the 12th, which reached me here on 
the 22nd; I threw it into the fire. This gaiety sickened 
me. You will excuse me (will you not?) for this modesty 
of sentiment, you, so like her! You, in whom I have found 
once more so many of the ideas, the noble qualities, and the 
charms, which made me call that woman my conscience ! 

Between this grief and the distant light I love, what are 
men, what is the world to me? It is only the constant 
work to which I devote myself, that work which is my 
saviour, which can possibly give me liberty and restore to 
me my wings. I gave a start when I read your argument : 
‘ No letters, so he must be coming.”’ This idea is a natural 
one to come into your head; I have too often been 
tormented by it. It lays hold of me periodically with a 
raging desire to leave everything behind me, to run 
away and to jump into a carriage. Then, the chains fall 
back; I see only the thick gloom of my dungeon. If 
I go to see you, it certainly will be a surprise, for I am 
no longer able to arrive at a decision on this point. It 
would be necessary also to have finished the fifth part for 
Madame Béchet, brought to a conclusion the second of the 
‘Wtudes Philosophiques” for Werdet, ended « Séraphita,”’ 
provided sufficient money here to keep things going while 
I am away, and I have not a friend from whom I could 
borrow a farthing: I must get everything out of my ink- 
bottle. My Potosi is there; but in order to work it, I 
must pass sleepless nights and ruin my health. Poverty is 
a horrible thing. It makes us accuse our own hearts; it 
disfigures everything. As for me, my talent or capacity for 
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writing must be as punctual as are the dates of the payments 
I have to make. I must not be ill or in pain or out of sorts. 
I must be like the scales of the Mint, made of bronze and 
steel, and I must keep coming always! And yet I only 
exist by the heart. For this reason, I suffer. Oh! I suffer 
as much as a creature can suffer who is all independence 
and affection, who is open to happiness, and who groans 
under the pressure of the heavy iron chain beneath whose 
weight necessity crushes me! 

About this time, a year ago, I was without my chain; I 
was far from my miseries, close to you. What a retrospect! 
I did not think of tearing myself away from matters of 
business ; I was careless about my debts. To-day, I am 
hopeful about my liberation; I have come near it. Six 
months more of sacrifices, and I effect my escape, I become 
myself again, Iam free! I shall go and eat with you the 
first piece of bread 1 possess which will not be steeped in 
tears, ink, and labour ! 

I would not like to make you sad, I would rather tell you 
that, if I am oppressed, I feel as intensely the happiness 
there is in being able to tell it. But you neglect me as if 
you were nothing to me; you write to me rarely. Why not 
give me, me alone, one day in the week, which you will 
employ in writing tome? Suppose I am in Vienna, and I 
go every Sunday to see you, I, a poor worker, you would 
give me that day. Well, I swear to you that, if I am not in 
Vienna in body, I can be there in spirit. Write, then, tome 
on that day. Once we have arranged to keep the letters roll- 
ing regularly, I shall have a letter every week. I will reply to 
you. You have not written a single letter to which I have 
not immediately replied. This will be some alleviation of 
my life’s suffering. Do this! Do not be visible on that 
day. Will you not be in some one’s company ? 

T shall not send you any special New Year’s Day wishes. 
I make such wishes for you and yours every day. 

Positively I am sending by the diligence to you to-day 
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the first part of the “ Etudes Philosophiques,” in order that 
you may not be waiting for it, and that you may be well up 
in all my work. You will easily guess that the ‘“‘ Introduc- 
tion’ cost me as much trouble as it did to M. Davin, for I 
had to coach him and re-correct him till he had suitably 
expressed my thoughts.’ 

Iam not sure whether the Revue de Paris is to be got 
in Vienna. You will see in it a “ Letter” from me to the 
writers of our century in which I expose our grievances. If 
you have not got it, write tome. I shall send you a copy 
with the consignment of the manuscripts of ‘‘ Séraphita”’ 
and ‘‘ Pére Goriot,”” which I hope to place in your hands 
about the end of January. 

The end of ‘‘ Séraphita’’ will be a work of great difficulty. 
The Germans have sent translators over here in order to 
have it quite freshly.” 

Well, good-bye, at least till we meet again. You will not 
again leave me without a letter from you, or I shall think 
myself abandoned by this world, which gives you nothing. 
To whom do you think I can repeat your view about M. 
Anatole de Th——? You always think I am constantly 
running to and fro, that I am one of the race of idlers. 
This is an opinion rooted in your mind, and because you 
run to and fro yourself, you want me to be your accomplice 
in this great conspiracy of ennui. 

All your judgments on Vienna have been confirmed by 
Alphonse Royer, who sojourned there some time. Thanks 
to you, I know Vienna by heart; but as long as you are 
there, nothing will disgust me with it, were it a hundred 
times more stupid, a hundred times more gluttonous. Ah! 
they have sofas still reserved there, but they have nothing 
reserved there in their hearts. 


! Introduction embodied in the ‘‘ Histoire des Ciuvres de H. de 
Balzac,” p. 194. 
2 Literally, ‘‘ quite hot.”—Tr. 
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LXXYVI. 
To Mapame Hanska, VIENNA. 


Paris, Friday, January 16th, 1835. 

In spite of my continuous labours, in spite of the greatest 
efforts, and the most intense exercise of will, I have not 
been able to finish what I ought to have done in order to 
have it in my power to start to-day, to take advantage of 
this mild weather which recalls to my mind the winter at 
Geneva, and to be in Vienna on the 26th. Everything 
impedes it. The Revwe de Paris would not double its 
numbers to allow ‘‘ Le Pére Goriot’’ to be brought to a close. 
I have still my ‘‘ Cent Contes Drolatiques’’ on hand, and 
the purchase of them is delayed for a few days. I have 
failed in nothing, but men have failed me. In short, if I 
have completed everything by the middle of February, I 
shall think myself very fortunate; and I shall have about a 
month during which the journey will be to me one of the 
most agreeable of necessities. 

I have, however, sacrificed everything, even the pleasure 
of writing to you, to this end! To-day, I have still eighty 
pages to write for La Revue de Paris for Sunday, January 
25th. You will also receive by the diligence the manuscript 
of ‘‘ Pére Goriot,’” and the two volumes printed from the 
numbers of the Revue. Here, it is agreed on every side, 
both amongst my friends and my enemies, that this work is 
superior to any other that I have done. As for me, I know 
nothing as to how this may be. It is impossible for me to 
form a judgment on the matter. I am always left on the 
wrong side of the tapestry. But you will lei me know 
what is your opinion. 

I have now to finish “L’Enfant Maudit” and 
« Seraphita,” which will appear in the ten first days of 
February ; then to finish “ La Fille aux Yeux d’Or”’; then 
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to write ‘Sceur Marie-des-Anges.” ‘Sceur Marie-des- 
Anges” is a female ‘“ Louis Lambert.” You will read it. 
It is one.of my happiest conceptions. The abysses of the 
cloister are revealed : a woman of noble heart, with a lofty, 
burning imagination, and nothing but good qualities, 
lowered by monastic practices, and with the most intense 
divine love killed within her, so that Scour Marie reaches 
the stage of no longer comprehending God, devotion and 
adoration to whom had brought her there. After this I 
have to write ‘‘La Fleur des Pois’’ and a counterpart of 
“« Louis Lambert,’ entitled ‘‘ Hece Homo.” 

When all these are done, and I hope to bring them all to 
an end by the 25th of February, shall I have won my 
leisure? Shall I be allowed to spread my wings and stretch 
them towards where you are ? 

T am, nevertheless, much fatigued, tormented and pestered, 
especially by money matters. This thread which drags me 
back every instant, from above, down on a heap of mud, is 
insupportable ; it saws my neck ! 

I dined at Madame Delphine P——’s, but I left no part 
of my affections there. Amongst the guests was a pretty 
little creature, Princess Galitzin,! whom I made laugh by 
telling her there was a nasty blockhead in Genthod, who 
did her much wrong by synonymy. I found Madame 
Delphine neither kind nor good-natured, and she is certainly 
not a gentlewoman. I cast a rapid backward glance at you, 
and I burned incense in your honour, remembering some of 
those perfections of which you do not wish me to speak. 
Some of the tones of M. Mitgislas . . . ’s voice vaguely 
reminded me of yours, and made my heart throb. 

How cold societyis! I came back gladly to my hermitage, 
of which you will find a drawing some day at Wierzchownia, 
for did you not tell me that you had subscribed to the 

} The Princess Carolin Galitzin, to whom Balzac subsequently 


dedicated ‘‘ Un Drame au Bord de la Mer,” and who lived in Genthod, 
Switzerland. ‘ 
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“‘Houses of Celebrated Personages’? Well, I am in it, 
but that does not prove that I am a “personage” or 
“celebrated,” when you see what silly people are made 
celebrated in that book. 

You ought to have by this time my five duodecimo 
volumes. You will find included in them the ‘‘ Drame au 
Bord de la Mer” and the Introduction by Felix Davin, 
besides some things which have been thoroughly revised. 
How much patience it required! I am far from receiving 
my recompense for it! When am I to hear those kind little 
phrases which you utter so charmingly and which would 
make me accept more crushing labours still than my own are ? 

A year without having seen you! How many times I 
have been seized with a longing to leave everything behind 
me here, to laugh at the publishers’ announcements, and to 
run away! Then, I said to myself that even if you were 
pleased with my doing so, you might also blame me for it, 
perhaps, and that what renders us worthy of esteem and 
makes us great, ought never to make us less friends, you 
and me! Reassure yourself, tell me that you do not love 
me less, though I have not been able to get a month out of 
a year. The best proof that I am living like a recluse is to 
be found in the things which I have accomplished, and 
which have astonished even the publishers. And yet there 
are people who say even now, “ Why, he does not bring 
out anything.” 

All these labours will seem to me nothing as long as they 
do not give me liberty, independence. When I think that I 
still want six thousand ducats, and that, in order to get 
them, I must spread six bottles of ink over twenty-four quires 
of paper, it is enough to make me shudder. I got an offer 
yesterday of twelve thousand francs for the ‘‘ Mémoires 
d’une Jeune Mariée.’’ But I prefer the four thousand of 
the Revue de Paris and the four thousand for a thousand 
copies bought by the publisher, than to put three thousand 
copies on the market. I tell you my little transactions. 
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Madame de B is better; she declares that the bad 
symptoms have disappeared, but I am going there to make 
certain of the truth of what might be a sublime falsehood— 
a thing of which I know her to be capable. In order to let 
me bear my load, she would like to deliver me from all 
anxiety and wipe away my tears. Oh! she is a sweet 
angel! I have now only you to continue her existence for 
me. So itis that every day in the midst of my griefs, my 
eyes, my hopes turn towards you with a force which makes 
me believe you must have heard me. 

Oh! allow me, far away from you, to have the sad 
privilege of telling you how sweet, good and precious your 
friendship is to me! What haughty strength it gives me 
here against many snares, and what principle of laborious 
constancy it has instilled into my life! But I have need 
of a collar with the inscription, ‘‘ Moujik of Paulowska.” 

Well, good-bye. Think a little about one who always 
thinks about you, a Frenchman possessing all the heart of 
which you are so vain beyond the Danube, who does not 
forget you, who will come to show you, some time hence, 
his grey hair and his big monk’s face which has been 
subjected to the rule of the cloister: a poor solitary, who 
looks back with regret to his talks with you, and who would 
be glad to fling at your feet a thousand glorious crowns in 
order to tell you that you might use them as a floor or as a 
pillow ! 

Well, good-bye once more. Imprint a kiss on Anna’s 
forehead for me ; remember me to those around you whom 
I have had the pleasure of seeing. They seem to me to 
be all happy in being near you. And finally remind M. 
de Hanski of his sprightly guest, who must lay up stores of 
merry laughter, for he has been very sad for some time past. 
Will you always write a tiny little letter? I don’t know 
how it is that I did not get one from you for the last ten 
days. Society, then, is always absorbing your attention ? 
Alas! your moujik has been wn poco, too, in that market- 
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place of false smiles and handsome toilettes ; he has made 
his first appearance at Madame Appony’s, for the house of 
Balzac must be on good terms with the house of Austria, 
and your moujik had some success. He has been examined 
with the curiosity aroused by animals who have come from 
foreign parts. There have been presentations on presenta- 
tions, which bored him so much that he stuck himself into 
a little corner where there were some Russians and Poles. 
But it is so difficult to tell their names that he can give you 
no information about them, save that there was amongst 
them a very plain-looking lady, a friend of Madame de 
Hahn, and a Countess Schouwaloff, sister of Madame 
Jeroslas. ... Is that it? The moujik will go there once 
a fortnight if his lady gives him permission. 

Good-bye, then. J send you a thousand prayers filled 
with thoughts of you, and also good wishes to all yours. 

P.S.—Amongst the autographs forwarded have I already 
sent you one from Bra, who is one of our living sculptors?! 
He is a curious man in this respect—that he has been led 
towards mysticism by the loss of a wife, and that, for two 
months, he has gone to evoke her out of her grave, and, 
according to his own account, he saw her every evening. 
He has got married again. Here is a saying of Stendhal: 
«You believe yourself to be the intimate friend of a woman 
when you look at a miniature portrait of her, you are so 
close to her! An oil painting throws you back an immense 
distance.’ What shall we say of sculpture ? 


1 Here is this letter :— 

“ Tuesday morning, 1835. 

‘“My pear Batzac,—My wife has given me a share in your friendly 
invitation. Unfortunately, it is impossible for you to take advantage 
of it for many solid reasons. The first is that my sister has just paid 
us avisit. I shall tell you the others very soon by word of mouth. 

‘¢ Believe in all our regrets, my dear friend, and in the sentiments 
which you know too well to make it necessary for me to characterize 
gh ‘Yours devoted, 

‘* THEOPHILE BRA.” 
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LXXVII. 
To MapamME HaNsKA, VIENNA. 


Paris, Monday, January 26th, 1835. 
I RECEIVED your letter too late to send my volumes to Sina’s 
address. But my next parcel will be consigned to the 
worthy baron. 

«« Ge Pére Goriot’’ has been finished to-day. Spachmann 
is binding the manuscript of it for you, and in five or six 
days he will set out for Vienna, carrying with him the 
‘«« Lettre aux Ecrivains,’’ since you have not seen it. 

I am leaving here to-morrow for a week to work silently 
near the dear invalid. She is better, she says; but I shall 
not know anything about it until I have passed this week 
with her. 

On my return, I hope ‘‘ Le Pere Goriot’’ will be reprinted. 
I can then put with it a copy of the work in manuscript ; or else 
I will ask for the numbers of the Revue in which it appeared. 
You will subsequently get ‘‘Séraphita,’’ with the second 
part of the “ Etudes Philosophiques,” brought out by Werdet, 
and the fourth by Madame Béchet. But perhaps I might 
bring you these books, accompanied by pomade, Anna’s 
ring-case, and the other things you were good enough to 
commission me to get for you. I have had too much 
experience at your hands of the pleasures of hospitality not 
to give you the right to make whatever use you please of 
me. 

Yes, I shall have the possibility of resting for a month from 
March 2nd to April2nd. Ishall need it ; besides, my money 
affairs are becoming less trying. I shall win this month of 
liberty by five months of excessive labour. But, if I have 
remained sad, soured, and without anything to gratify my 
heart, at least everything has succeeded with me. “La 
Pére Goriot” is a stunning success; my most desperate 
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enemies have bent the knee to me. I have triumphed over 
all, those who like me as well as those who dislike me. 
When “ Séraphita ’’ has spread her broad wings, when the 
‘“‘Memoires d’une Jeune Mariée”’ has exhibited the hidden 
limeaments of the human heart, when the ‘‘ Vendéens’”’ has 
snatched the palm of romance from Walter Scott, then, 
then I shall be content to find myself by your side: you 
will not have a quite valueless friend. As for the man 
himself, you will never find him anything but kind and 
childlike. 

I have still to write, in February, ‘‘ La Fleur des Pois”’ ; 
something again in the style of ‘‘ Hugénie Grandet.” 

I will not say anything to you about the sadness mingled 
with joy which took possession of me this morning. To be 
at the same time so far and so near! What is a year? 
This one has been long, agonizing to the soul, but short 
through toil. Ifthe gleams of the promised land had not 
shone like a twilight, I believe my courage would have 
forsaken me at the last effort. It needed my sober, patient, 
regular, monkish life to resist everything. A woman is a 
great deal in our life when she is Beatrice and Laura and still 
better. If I had not had a star to gaze on when I closed 
my eyes, I should have succumbed. 

I went through curiosity to the masked ball for the first 
time in my life. I was with my sister, who committed the 
imprudence of going there in spite of her husband’s wishes 
on the subject, and, knowing that, I went to escort her and 
accompany her home, without giving her time to take a turn 
round the ball-room. At the moment when I was leaving, 
and waiting for my carriage, an elegantly-dressed gentleman 
with a mask on his arm, stopped me, placed himself between 
me and the door, and informed me confidentially that the 
masked lady leaning on his arm wanted to speak to me. [ 
glanced disdainfully at the mask; I believe a woman is not 
much when she resorts to tricks of this sort, and I said to 


the gentleman,— 
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‘“You know the usages of masquerades. I am at the 
command of the person you are looking at, and I must 
obey.” 

The masked lady said to me in French, gabbled in the 
English fashion, ‘Oh! Monsieur de Balzac!” but in such 
a wretched accent that I was struck by it. 

Then she turned round to my sister, who was laughing 
like a mad woman, and said to her,— 

“See here! A word with you, madame!” 

My sister told me this masked lady was neither well- 
dressed nor well-shod. 

There you have my adventure, the only one I shall ever 
have at the masked ball very probably, for I have never 
gone to such a place before, and shall, doubtless, never go 
again. I reallydo notsee the good ofthem. As for seeking 
there what we call ‘‘good fortunes” with the fair sex, I 
look on them as very bad, and I ask myself if itis not a 
little Jeroslas-like, that is to say, Jesuitical (this between 
ourselves) to gratify under a mask a passion we sbrink from 
avowing. 

IT have at last brought Madame de C , without 
occasioning any hostility towards me, to be henceforth only 
on a footing with me of worldly politeness ; thus the journey 
to the Duc de F *s need no longer be apprehended any 
more than that of Lormois. What you said to me gave me 
much pain, because it was only a piece of boyish, straight- 
forward civility, and I think I have enough of troubles 
without adding imaginary ones. 

If I can start in the beginning of March, I shall have 
between now and then written a sufficient number of letters 
to the female ruler of Paulowska and other places for you to 
know it. God grant that for another month I may not be ill 
or badly inspired! I shall joyfully make my preparations. 
It is now two years since I have taken a journey. 

Will you have the kindness to write mea line in reply on 
this point ?—I would like, in order to travel without care 
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and with the utmost rapidity, to carry no luggage. If I clear 
in the Custom-House here for Vienna to the address of 
Baron Sina, will my effects, books, manuscripts, &., be 
opened in Vienna only in my presence? Will they arrive 
there without being opened anywhere on the way, and can 
I without fear put into them what I require for my own use? 
Finally, how many days do parcels take to come from Paris 
to Vienna? 

Kindly let me have a prompt answer, for I shall not have 
your reply before the 22nd of February, and if I am to start 
early in March, you see I shall barely have time to send off. 
I would like to travel without stopping while on my journey, 
and to have only to fling myself from one vehicle into 
another until I reach my destination. 

Well, good-bye. Forty days is now almost nothing to 
me ; and I say to myself that in forty days I shall, no doubt, 
be in the mail-coach for Strasburg. I shall see Vienna, the 
Danube, the field of Wagram, the Island of Loban; I say 
nothing to you about the Landstrass. As a faithful moujik, 
I know nothing higher than the people who dwell in it. So 
remember me to all, and deign to accept the homage of the 
most devoted friendship and of a constant affection. 

You are always, of course, mixing in society, and, of us 
two, it is the busier, the one who has less time to spare, who 
writes oftener! I growl, like a poor neglected dog, to 
whom, however, it is sufficient to say, ‘‘ Here, Milord!”’ to 
make him quite satisfied ! 
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LXXVIII. 
To MapamEe Hanska, VIENNA. 


Paris, Tuesday, February 10th, 1835. 

I HAVE to-day entrusted to the guardianship of Baron Sina 
the manuscript of ‘‘ Pére Goriot,” accompanied by all the 
numbers of the Revue de Paris, in which it appeared 
serially ; also, the manuscript of the ‘‘ Lettre aux Ecrivains 
Francais,’ and the number of the same Revue in which it 
is to be found. I did not wait for the reprint in volume- 
form of ‘“ Pére Goriot,’ because your last letter is an 
acknowledgment of impatience so keen and so flattering to 
myself that I gladly save you some days’ waiting. Besides, 
you will, in the course of a fortnight, get ‘‘ Séraphita’”’ in 
its entirety; as for the manuscript of ‘‘ Séraphita” and 
some other things, I will be the carrier of them, for I count 
on reaching Vienna about the 20th of March. 

Though I have scarcely time to write to you, I cannot 
conceal from you the pleasure I experienced yesterday at 
Madame Appony’s féte, when Prince Hsterhazy, having 
expressed a wish to see me, spoke of a certain Madame de 
Hanska, née Rzewuska, whose wit, grace, and learning had 
astonished him, and who had inspired him with the desire 
to see me. With what delight I said, in the presence of 
seven or eight women, who all had pretensions, that I had 
never in my whole life met more than two of your sex who 
could compare with you in knowledge without pedantry, in 
feminine attractiveness, in loftiness of sentiment. I will 
not repeat everything to you that I said; I might seem to 
be begging for a favourable glance from the queen of 
Paulowska. But all the women made wry faces, especially 
when the prince agreed with me as to your beauty, and 
when he declared that all your wit failed to render you 
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spiteful, that you were graciously kind. I could have kissed 
that dear little prince. Well, a few days more, and I shall 
have the pleasure of seeing you. 

I have returned from Nemours. Alas! Madame de B 
is not better. The disease is making frightful progress; 
and I cannot convey to you any idea in words of the high- 
spirited, noble, and touching manner in which this soul of 
my life has acted in these days measured by suffering; with 
what fervour she desires that another woman should be to 
me what she was formerly. She knows how much spring 
and nobleness the habit of bringing everything into relation- 
ship with a being whom I idolize gives me. My God is on 
earth. I submit myself every hour of the day to her 
judgment. I say to myself in everything, ‘‘ What will she 
think of this?”’ and this thought strengthens my conscience 
and prevents me from doing anything petty. 

However violent the attacks and calumnies on me may 
be, I carry my head the higher. I vouchsafe no reply. O 
Madame, there was in me a sense of remembrance and a 
sense of horrible pain which rent me during the ten days I 
was resting after ‘‘ Pére Goriot.”” I may tell you that this 
work was written in forty days; out of those forty days I 
have not slept eighty hours. But I must triumph. 

I am going again to risk, as the doctor expresses it, ‘‘ my 
intelligential life’’ one of these days in order to finish the 
second part for Werdet, the fourth for Madame Béchet, and 
“ Séraphita.’’ As soon as these tasks are accomplished, I 
shall go to buy La Grenadiére, and, when the contract is 
signed, I shall hasten to Vienna, gaze on the battle-field of 
Essling, and from that make my way for a brief spell to the 
Landstrass, where you are. I shall go in search of a few 
tributes of praise, if you find that my year of labour deserves 
them; and you know that the words which escape your lips 
are put where those of the dilecta are kept. Though ill, she 
receives her children while I am away, and she could not 
accommodate meat the same time. So I feel no remorse in 
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taking this trip. Besides, she knows it is necessary as a 
distraction for my brain-fag. 

So, unless I fall ill between now and the 10th of March, 
which is not likely, I am going to work with the sweet 
object of going, when I have completed my task, to that 
Vienna where I shall forget all my worries. The air of Paris 
is killing me; I have experience there of only work, debts, 
enemies. I need some oasis. Moreover, ‘‘ Pére Goriot”’ 
has become the rage ; there was never before such eagerness 
to read a book. The booksellers are advertising it in 
advance. It is true that it is written on a grandiose scale. 
But you will be the judge. There are two errata to be 
attended to; one is in the third number of the Revue, to 
restore a phrase in the second number, and the other at the 
end of the third number, to restore a phrase in the same 
number. Look them up, in order to get at the real meaning 
of the passages. 

As for the “ Lettre aux Ecrivains,”’ alas! I cannot look at 
it without regret, for the dilecta considered it so beautiful, 
so majestic, so varied, that she got palpitations which 
prostrated her, and so I no longer care for those pages. 

You are aware that one of the qualities of the Bengali is 
boundless fidelity. Poor bird of Asia, without his rose, 
without his peri, silent, sad, but very loving, he fills me 
with a desire to write his history. I have made a good 
beginning of it in “‘ Le Voyage 4 Java.” 

This tail-end of my letter is scrawled over a heap of 
proofs which might terrify a foreman printer. I count on 
completing the third batch of the “‘ Contes Drolatiques”’ at 
Vienna. This will be the occupation of my leisure. 

A thousand kind regards, and be good enough to present 
my best respects to M. de Hanski. I am returning to my 
labours with fury, and hope you will realize all your 
cherished wishes. Find here the expression of the most 
sincere and respectful of attachments. 
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LXXIX. 
To Mapame Hansxka, VIENNA. 


Paris, March Ist, 1835. 
I HAVE received, madame, the letter in which you inform 
me that you are leaving for your solitary Wierzchownia. 
So then I shall not see you at Vienna. I shall put off my 
journey to Essling and Wagram till the end of the summer, 
so that when I go I can push on as far as the Ukraine. 

Well, you will be accompanied by the most sincere prayers 
for your happiness and for that of those around you. As 
for me, I have just, after some days of relaxation, necessi- 
tated by my lassitude, re-entered the most solitary retreat 
in order to carry to a close my two contracts with Madame 
Béchet and Werdet, to expand, to raise my name to the 
height of the esteem you bestowed upon it, so that you may 
not be fruitlessly proud of having given to me some days of 
gracious friendship; for my pride, let me hope, will be 
always legitimate. I repeat to you with a certain religious 
emotion, that you are, along with her about whom I have 
so often spoken to you, the most beautiful soul, the most 
noble heart, the most fascinating being I have met in this 
world, and the most superior mind instinct with refined 
intelligence. Let me repeat to you what I was thinking 
at the moment when you were about to put so great a 
distance between us as there is already. 

I have been measuring the extent of the labours which 
remain for me to carry out. For six months I mean to 
strive to become great, to send you works of genius, the 
flowers of my brain, the only ones which can overleap the 
barriers of space without fading, and which will reach you, 
like those I have already sent you, in their rough germs 
and their original garb. Accept them always as a proof of 
my respect and admiration, as a proof of that constancy 
which you have enjoined upon me, as the pledges of a 
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sacred and pure friendship, as a testimony in favour of that 
poor calumniated France, which is accused of levity, but in 
which there can still be found chivalrous, exalted, strong 
souls, who do not treat true affection lightly. You have 
inspired me with desire to rise to greater heights; let me 
be grateful, after my own fashion. 

As I was entering my retreat, I met Grosclaude on the 
threshold. He begged of me to let him take a full-length 
portrait of me in my working dress. He told me that, in 
case I gave him such permission, you and M. de Hanski 
had claimed a copy. You will not refuse to have the 
person in a picture when you have already the first outflow 
of his ideas in manuscript. I am so happy in this friend- 
ship, the proofs of which you and M. de Hanski do not 
reject! We are so far apart! Let me approach you 
materially as far as it is possible to do so. You will say 
yes, will you not? 

I have just broken all the threads by which Lilliput 
Paris had tied me down. 1 have procured for myself an 
unknown hiding-place, where I mean to remain six months.! 
On entering it, I was seized with a profound emotion, for 
there I intend to fight my last battle, and to carry off the 
sceptre. What if I were to succumb? If I were not to 
succeed? If, in spite of the regimen prescribed by certain 
doctors, who have traced out for me a mode of living to 
enable me to wrestle with my labours without danger, I 
were to fall ill? I was the prey of a crowd of thoughts 
inspired by the gravity of the things I have undertaken. 
At last morning dawned; I went to the window and I saw 
shining above my head the star of that enchanting hour. I 
had a feeling of confidence. I felt as joyous as a child 
after having been as weak as a child, and I turned round to 
the table where I had been writing, ejaculating the cry of 
the war-horse in the Bible. Then I determined to begin by 
writing these lines to you. Bring me good fortune, you 

! The Rua da Batailles, Chaillot. 
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and the star, will you not? The second thing I am going 
to do is the end of ‘ Séraphita,’’ an immense work which 
I have been thinking out for three or four months, and 
which has enlarged its proportions. I have nothing more 
to do except to write it. You know that it belongs to you. 
Tell me the exact address to which I am to send my letters. 
I will write to you twice a month, on the Ist and the 15th, 
so that. you will know for certain when my letters will 
arrive. I will tell you the events of my life of solitude ; 
there will be little to tell—the point which my labours have 
reached, what my thoughts and what my hopes are. 
Answer me very punctually, I beg of you. Everything 
affects a solitary man; I shall be uneasy; I shall be under 
the impression that one of yours is ill, that you are in 
pain. 

Well, good-bye. This is the letter of the 1st of March; on 
the 16th I shall write again, and shall address it likewise to 
Baron Sina, so that he may forward it to wherever you are. 
My prayers will follow you on your journey. 

You must, at the moment when I am writing, have read 
‘‘Le Pére Goriot.”” How am I to have my manuscripts 
sent to you when you are in Russia? You will let me know 
this. As for the books, that will be equally difficult. You 
will give me your instructions. Well, mine are that you 
keep in good health, that M. de Hanski is to be merry, and 
have no blue devils, and prosper in his undertakings ; that 
Anna is to skip and laugh and grow big without accidents ; 
that all around you are to be happy and well. 

In the beginning of autumn, then, please God, if I have 
worked fruitfully, you will see a pilgrim making his appear- 
ance, ringing at the gate of your chiteau, asking for a few 
days’ hospitality, and offering to pay you by laying at your 
feet the crowns won in the literary tournament, if fame can 
ever be anything more than a grain of incense on the altar 
of friendship. One word is worth more than all these puffs 
of wind, and that word full of gratitude I shall always say 
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to you. Good-bye till we soon meet, for to me six months 
of toil pass like one day. 

P.S.—This! is one of my friends who may become some- 
thing, and he has this much interest attached to him which 
will recommend him to your heraldicomaniacal favour, that 
he is a descendant of Jeanne d’Arc, through Gautier, her 
brother. His name is Edouard Gautier d’Arc, Baron du, 
Lys, and he has the arms of France supported by a woman 
on his shield. Is not this one of the most romantic facts of 
the present time? Well, where we ought to make him a 
peer of France with a fine estate, we simply make him a 
consul at Valencia. He has some ambition. 


17).0.:0:@ 
To Mapame HanskKA, VIENNA. 


Paris, Thursday, March 11th, 1835. 

I HAVE just received your kind letter of the 3rd inst. ; it has 
caused me pleasure and pain. Pleasure—you are better : 
pain—you have been ill. You see how it is: I had time to 
go to Vienna; and now I cannot go, I shall go to see you at 
Wierzchownia, for, as I am compelled to go and take the 
measures of ‘‘ La Bataille’ when I am at Wagram, I shall 
not mind some hundreds of leagues to go and say ‘‘ good- 
day ” to you. 

Now, as you are always kind, you will permit me to make 
you my confessor, to tell you everything, to place full confi- 
dence in you, and to find in you a soul. 


1 Here is the autograph alluded to :— 


“* Paris, 1835. 
“T thank you sincerely, my dear friend, for not having forgotten 
the poor exile, who is going once more to follow the swallows. At six 
o’clock I expect you, and I would spare you the trouble of cominy to 
look for me if I knew where to catch you. 


‘“ GauTIER D’ ARC.” 


Vor 
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In the first place, you will find enclosed the dedication to 
“ Séraphita ”’ ; be kind enough to send me a reply by return 
of post letting me know whether you approve of it. When a 
thing of this sort is in question, there ought to be nothing to 
find fault with, as dedications cannot be corrected. 

“ Séraphita”’ is to be finished by the first Sunday in 
April, so you have time to throw a ‘“ yes”’ into the post on 
the receipt of my letter. Your silence would mean 
disapprobation, and the Revue de Paris is in a desperate 
hurry to have the thing finished; it has received innumer- 
able complaints. 

What am I to say to you about the matter? The com- 
pletion of this work is killing and destroying me. I have a 
fever every day. Never has so great a conception presented 
itself to the mind of man. It is only I who know what I 
am putting into it; lam putting intoit my life! When this 
letter reaches you, the work will have been cast. 

There is no success to be compared witn that of Goriot. 
This stupid Paris, which has neglected ‘‘ L’Absolu,’’ has 
just bought up the first edition of ‘‘ Goriot,”’ twelve hundred 
copies—before its announcement. There are two other 
editions in the press. I will send you the second. 

So here I am now with heaps of gold, comparatively in 
my former situation, for I have still seven thousand ducats to 
pay, but in three months ‘‘Goriot’”’ has yielded a thousand 
ducats. In these last three months I have paid regularly 
four thousand ducats with the proceeds of my pen. 

Besides this terrible ‘ Séraphita,’” I am finishing 
«‘T’Enfant Maudit’’; I am re-writing ‘“‘ Louis Lambert” ; 
I am completing ‘‘ La Villeaux Yeux d’Or.”’ I have finished 
a rather important work entitled ‘‘Melmoth Reconcilié ”’ ; 
in the next place, I am preparing a great and fascinating 
work entitled ‘‘ Le Lys dans la Vallée,” a picture of a charm- 
ing woman full of heart, with a dull but virtuous husband ! 
This will be, under the purely human form, earthly perfec- 
tion, as ‘‘ Séraphita”’ will be heavenly perfection. ‘‘ Le Lys 
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dans la Vallée’ is the last picture in the ‘ Etudes des 
Meeurs,”’ as ‘‘ Séraphita’”’ will be the last picture in the 
‘‘Hitudes Philosophiques.” After that, the third batch of 
‘“‘ Contes Drolatiques.” 

You must have received my letter informing you about my 
retreat. It is profoundly solitary. Nobody comes there. 
No—no more Lormois. Why do you feel uneasy about 
matters that donot concern me? I have given up all enjoy- 
ments. No more Opera; no more “ Italiens’’; no more 
anything: solitude and labour. ‘ Séraphita,’’ that will be 
the master-stroke: it shall bring me the cold sneers of the 
Parisian, but I shall have touched the hearts of all privileged 
beings. There is in it a treatise on prayer entitled, ‘‘ The 
Path that leads to God,’ in which are the angel’s last words, 
which will fill people with a yearning to live by the soul. 
Those mystical ideas have taken possession of my mind. I 
am the artist-believer. For me Pygmalion and his statue 
are no fable. One can create a ‘‘Goriot’’ every day, but 
one creates a ‘‘ Séraphita ”’ only once in a lifetime. 

So, then, since my last letter, I have had no events 
in my material life, but many in the life of the heart, since 
my heart is concerned in this majestic conception. 

I have to write the ‘‘ Mémoires d’une Jeune Mariée,” a 
work in filigree, which will be a marvel to those little women 
incapable of finding a place under the wide-reaching wings 
of ‘‘ Séraphita.”’ 

No; I cannot buy La Grenadiére yet; for that purpose I 
would require seven or eight thousand francs, which I have 
not. Though my walking-stick with its burst of turquoises 
has made me as popular as a new Aboulcasem, I have only 
debts. WhenI have got rid of my labours, I shall see about 
procuring the money needed for La Grenadiére. 

If I were in Vienna, I would make you laugh—oh! yes, 
T no longer laugh save with persons who love me; conceive 
then how precious our friendship has become tome. Every 
other laugh compromises me. They take me seriously, so 


ant 
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much so that Dantan has made me the subject of a satirical 
sketch. Would you like to see it? I will send it to you 
with the manuscript of ‘“ Séraphita”’ and all the volumes I 
have to forward to you. I havé never lost time in trans- 
mitting to you my poor works which you have the goodness 
to like. 

My sobriety, my regularity of morals, can alone rescue 
me from the fierce labours I am compelled to accomplish in 
order to regain that liberty I have so fondly desired. I have 
now been nearly twenty days rising up at midnight and 
going to bed at six in the morning. I shall persevere till I 
am delivered from the Béchet contract and from the fourth 
part due to Werdet. 

I hope, on the Ist of April, to send a box to you; I will 
address it, whatever happens, to Baron Sina. 

Madame Delphine P was at the Italian Opera on 
Sunday. She was confined on Monday. 

IT am much obliged to you for your sketches of Viennese 
society. What I have learned of Germans in their relations 
elsewhere confirms in my mind all you have told me. 
Your story of General H——— turns up again periodically. 
There have been similar cases in many countries, but I 
thank you for having told it to me. The circumstances give 
it a certain novelty. 

I do not like to hear that you, have been sick! I blame 
myself for having gone to amusements at the very time 
when you were ill. Oh! pray take great care of your- 
self ! 

I respected your wishes when I sent you the manuscript of 
‘«Goriot’’ in its dirty completeness. There are traces in it 
of many dull moments, much fatigue. 

Madame de B is a little better ; but alas! this improve- 
ment has been brought about by the use of digitalis. I hope 
I may be able to preserve that light of my life, that 
conscience so full of purity, that tenderness so full of 
delicacy. 
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The lady of Issoudun! has been safely delivered of a 
boy. 

I have seen Borget this morning after his return from 
Italy, and I have had your letter. This is an auspicious 
day. 

Well, I must say good-bye ; but you should bear in mind 
that when I am writing a book to which your name is 
attached, I am not quitting you. 

The Emperor of Russia has prohibited ‘‘ Goriot,”’ probably 
on account of the character of Vautrin. 

There is a pleasure in bursting the bonds of society; one 
feels no remorse at doing so: it cares nothing for you. 
Those persons who cling on to society are to be pitied. For 
my part, I feel happy. I can march into solitude guided by 
a beautiful and noble thought. 

I am sorry you did not see the bantering preface I wrote 
to ‘‘ Goriot,’’ but you shall have it later on. I cannot make 
a consignment to you of that alone. 

T have a hundred thousand things to say to you, and when 
I begin to talk to you it seems to me that I am looking at 
you, and I forget my ideas. But I am going to keep a 
letter-journal, into which I will put every day some one of 
these ideas of mine. 

At this moment I am a little drunk from work ; my hand 
is tired; my heart is full, but my head is empty. You get 
from me neither wit nor gaiety, but the truest affection, the 
freshest memories, and the sweetest gratitude. 

I know nothing either of society or business, so I can 
only speak to you about my own feelings of affection and my 
plans of work, for, in two words, my attachment and my 
labours are all I have. 

You ask me what has become of Madame de Nucingen ; 
she will be, just like her husband, the most comically 
dramatic personage in ‘‘Une Vue du Monde” so long 
announced by the Revue de Paris. It is entitled “La 


1 Madame Zulma Carraud. 
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Faillite de M. de Nucingen.’’ But time is needed for all 
these conceptions, and especially for their execution, and 
above all when, as in the case of ‘‘ Séraphita,’’ one works 
for a year or two at the idea before taking up the pen. 
Adoremus in eternum in my case means “‘ Always labour.” 

You speak to me about the stage. I might make two 
hundred and twenty thousand francs a year by the stage. 
I am aware that, beyond all doubt, I should in a short time 
make my fortune by it, but you forget that I have not six 
months, nor one month, to myself, and, even if this were 
not so, I would not write a play, I would go to see you. 
Six months of my time represent forty thousand francs ; I 
must have that sum in my possession in order to be able to 
write either ‘‘ La Grande Mademoiselle ”’ or ‘‘ Philippe-le- 
Reservé.”” Where the deuce is this money to come from? 
From my ink-bottle! There is no Leo X. to-day. Work is 
the artist’s cash-box. 

If you knew what annoyances I have, owing to the 
embarrassments of Madame Béchet, who cannot pay if the 
parts containing some of my works do not appear. When I 
am inspired with ideas for ‘‘ Séraphita,’’ when I hear the 
music of angels, when I am languishing from ecstasy, I 
must come back to my corrections, finish that piece of 
nonsense, ‘‘La Fille aux Yeux d’Or,” etc. These are 
horrible inflictions. I would like to write this comedy, ‘“ La 
Grande Mademoiselle’’; but no; I must work for Werdet, 
who is tearing himself open in order to give me the money 
I need for the purpose of paying my way, for my livelihood. 
Honesty is turning my study into a convict-cell. This is 
what you should clearly realize. I have not a minute of 
my own, and I never take any recreation till my brain lies 
down like a broken-winded horse. 

You know how much affection for you and good wishes 
for yours find a resting-place in my heart. A thousand 
kind regards to M. de Hanski, and take all you like of my 


loving devotion. 
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Here is the dedication :—' 

(Grosclaude is coming to take a full-length portrait of me 
one of these days. I have never dared to ask you for a 
pencil-sketch of your own.) 

‘¢ Mapamr,—Here is the work which you have asked me 
for, and I dedicate it to you, happy in being thus able to 
testify the respectful and constant affection which you 
permit me to bear towards you; but read it as some bad 
translation made of a hymn which I dreamed of since my , 
childhood, and the passionate rhythm of which I heard on 
the summits of the azure mountains, together with the 
prophetic poetry sometimes reproduced here and there in 
Nature, it is impossible to restore in human language. If I 
have here run the risk of being accused of impotence in 
undertaking a holy book, which needs the light of the Orient 
under the transparent form of our beautiful language, is it 
not you who have incited me to this struggle by telling me 
that the most imperfect sketch of that figure would yet have 
in it something that would please you? Here, then, is this 
something. I wish this work could only be read by minds 
preserved, like yours, by solitude from worldly meannesses. - 
These would know how to finish this poem; for them it 
will perhaps be a foot-board, or the humble and rude flag 
on which people kneel in a temple to pray ! 

**T am, with respect, your devoted servant.” 


1 Over the autograph of the letter, this dedication is entirely 
scratched out hy Balzac himself, without any explanation, but 
doubtless because he had replaced it by the proof, already modified, 
of the printed version. The version published at the head of 
‘“‘Séraphita” being very different, we have here reproduced, however, 
the dedication in its original form. 
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LXXXI. 
To Mapame Hanska, VIENNA. 


Paris, Monday, March 30th, 1835. 

Do not be too much vexed with me for the irregularity of 
my letters. I am overwhelmed with work, and I feel the 
necessity of finishing it off so as to have my precious liberty. 
Madame Béchet has become singularly troublesome, 
and will decidedly injure my interests. When paying 
me, she maintains that I am liable for the cost of the 
corrections, which amount to three thousand frances on the 
twelye volumes, and my copies, which will amount to 
fifteen hundred francs. Thus four thousand five hundred 
franes less and my loss by discount diminish the thirty-three 
thousand francs by six thousand, and reduce it to twenty- 
seven thousand francs. She could not lose a large fortune 
more clumsily, for Werdet estimates at five hundred 
thousand the profits to be made out of the “ Etudes des 
Meeurs”’ in the second complete edition. 

I have found in Werdet the active, intelligent, and 
devoted servant that I required. I have still six months’ 
labour in order to get done with Madame Béchet, for I have 
three more volumes to prepare for publication, and it is 
impossible for me not to estimate the time each volume will 
take at six months. Thus you see I shall have to go on till 
September. Between now and then I am bound to give 
Werdet three parts of the ‘‘ Etudes Philosophiques”’’ and 
to do a great deal of work for the reviews. Indeed, for the 
last twenty days or so, I have worked twelve hours 
constantly at ‘‘ Séraphita.” The world is ignorant of these 
enormous labours: it sees only, and should see only, the 
result. But I have had to devour the whole of mysticism 
in order to give expression to it in a literary form. 
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“ Séraphita ’’ is an absorbing work for those who believe. 
Unhappily, in this sad Paris, the angel has the chance 
of furnishing the subject for a ballet. Finally, I hope 
that on the second Sunday in April the work will make 
its entrance into the world. Iam going to be subjected to 
derision ; but I will not go into society. I-shall write in 
peace “La Fleur des Pois,” ‘‘ L’Enfant Maudit,” “¢ Soeur 
Marie-des-Anges,” and ‘‘Les Mémoires d’Une Jeune 
Mariée.” 

During the last few days I have got horrible annoyance 
from the new edition of ‘‘ Louis Lambert,’ which I have 
tried to bring to a point of perfection that would set my 
mind easy about that work, and I had hitherto left Louis 
Lambert’s thoughts at Villenoix a blank. I had put there, 
as it were, a hat to keep the place, or a cover on a dish ata 
meal. At last, it is finished: it is a new formula for 
humanity, which is the link that binds ‘“‘ Louis Lambert ”’ 
to ‘‘ Séraphita.”’ 

Then I have had twenty days’ work in re-writing ‘“ La 
Contesse 4 deux Maris”’ (formerly the ‘‘Transaction’’'). I 
have found this detestable, lacking in taste and truth, and I 
have had the courage to begin it over again while in the 
press. I worked at it in the same way that I did at “ Les 
Chouans.’”’ So it is that my hair turns frightfully white. 
No; you will never recognize me. 

I received some days ago your last letter, in which you 
speak about the exposition of the body of the Emperor (of 
Austria) and of the immense crowd of people present. 

I am of the same opinion as you; yes, you ought to 
return to Wierzchownia. Do not think that some louis, 
more or less, will prevent those who love you going to see 
you. 

I will, therefore, address everything to Sina; but I con- 
fess that I do not like to risk the manuscript of “ Séraphita.” 
What am I to do? It cannot go, along with the rest, before 

1 «Le Colonel Chabert.” 
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the 16th or the 17th of April. It will not be in Vienna till 
the 30th of this month. You will have the fourth part of 
the ‘‘ Htudes des Mceurs,”’ the second edition of “ Goriot,”’ 
‘‘Melmoth Réconcilié,” the manuscript of ‘La Fille aux 
Yeux d’Or,” that of ‘La Duchesse de Langeais,’”’ and that 
of Séraphita,” perhaps the second part of the ‘“ Etudes 
Philosophiques.” I would not like to imperil what you 
regard as precious. 

Madame de B is a little better, much better, she says, 
but she has attacks which make it clear that the cause 
is still there. I have already shed many tears on her 
account; I am prepared for this sorrow, which will leave 
its mark on my whole life. I shall go in May, and spend a 
month by her side. 

God grant that I may be free in September. I shall have 
to earn a good deal to be able to take my little trip, to go 
and come. However, I am afraid that I have not done with 
the question of money. I have to think very seriously about 
my mother’s happiness. She is much changed. The 
vexations caused by my brother’s position have deeply 
affected her mind. But I have been thinking that it is easy 
to write a play while travelling. It does not require 
assiduous labour, books, the study. It can be done any- 
where, and whatever little money of my own I have I shall 
go straight on till, on my asking a moujik, ‘‘ What is the 
name of this beautiful chiteau?’’ he says to me, ‘‘ Wierz- 
chownia.”’ Take good care of yourself; walk a little at first ; 
then extend your walks. 

I need from seven to eight thousand frances to buy the 
Grenaditre ; I have not been able to lay my hand on that 
gum. If I have finished ‘‘ La Fleur des Pois” in April, I 
shall go to Touraine in May, and perhaps I may come back 
with the sacred title of landowner. On the 20th of May, 
my birthday, or the 16th, my féte-day, we are baptizing my 
brother’s child: I and my niece Sophie are to be the 
sponsors, and I have really sworn never to stand’ sponsor 
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for a child again ; but my brother is unfortunate, and so it 
is impossible to refuse him. 

In order to make the féte complete, I wish the Grenadiére 
were bought. This would be a first sign of prosperity. I 
will send you, in my consignment of April 17th, the two 
effigies of me in plaster by Dantan, who has caricatured 
every great man. The principal point in mine is that 
famous walking-stick with its ebullition of turquoises and its 
knob of chased gold, which has had more success in France 
than all my works. As for me, he has caricatured my stout- 
ness. I look like Louis XVIII. These two caricatures 
have been so successful that I have not been able yet to 
procure them for myself. It is true that I go out little, that 
I sit working for twenty hours. You cannot imagine the 
popularity gained by this gimcrack stick of mine, which bids 
fair to become European. Borget, who has come back 
from Italy, and who did not mention that he was my friend, 
told me with a laugh that he had heard it talked about in 
Naples and Rome. All the dandyism of Paris is jealous of 
it, and all the small journals have made enough of capital 
out of it to do them for six months. Excuse me for speaking 
to you about this, but it appears to me that it will furnish 
materials for a biography; and if you were told on your 
travels that I have a fairy walking-stick, which starts horses, 
builds palaces, and spits forth diamonds, don’t be astonished, 
and laugh with me. Never has the tail of Alcibiades’ dog 
wagged somuch. I have still three or four tails of the same 
sort to cut for the Parisians. 

Our exhibition of pictures is rather a fine one. There are 
seven or eight leading masterpieces. Grosclaude’s picture 
is very much admired. He has obtained a very creditable 
place in the large Salon. But it is considered that Gros- 
claude possesses only colouring and drawing, that he lacks 
soul and composition. Gérard has, nevertheless, come to 
the conclusion that he is a man of talent. He said so to. 
Grosclaude sincerely, and repeated it to me, telling me there 
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was nothing for a man like that but to produce, and that 
his painting was good and beautiful. There was much 
good-fortune (for him!) in appearing without disadvantage 
in the midst of our large Salon, where there are ten or 
twelve magnificent pictures. There is a ‘“‘ Landscape’ by 
Brascassat in which there is a bull that could be bought for 
six thousand francs, and which might be worth a hundred 
thousand. It is, like the “‘ Portrait’’ of Pagnest, the despair 
of artists. Brascassat is, like Pagnest, a poor young man 
in consumption. He is a shepherd, who has been torn 
away from his flocks by art, like Foyatier, the sculptor, and 
who, if he lives, will be a great painter. Our nineteenth 
century will be very great! We do not doubt it. There is 
here a deluge of talents. 

I have regretted you very much. I would have been 
glad to have seen you this winter in Paris. The Exhibition 
and the Italians have presented an unexpected reunion— 
Lablache, Tamburini, Rubini. Then there is the performance 
of Beethoven at the Conservatoire as it has been performed 
nowhere else. In the next place, Paris is being completed 
and cleaned up, thanks to the travel of Louis Philippe. But 
there are a hundred years’ work to be done at the Louvre. 
When I pass along the Quai des Tuileries, my artist’s heart 
bleeds always at seeing the stones placed by Catherine de 
Medicis corroded by the sun before being carved, and that 
is just three hundred years ago. 

Well, good-bye. It is two o’clock in the morning. Here 
is an hour and a half stolen from ‘‘ Sévaphita.”” She scolds ; 
she calls out to me; I must finish her, for La Revue de 
Paris also scolds me. It has made advances to me of 
nineteen thousand frances; and ‘‘ Séraphita ’”’ scarcely squares 
this account. 

Good-bye. You may well conceive that I think of you 
in finishing the work which is yours. Itis time for it to 
appear; hence the literary world has concluded that I 
should never finish this work, that it was impossible. 
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A thousand kind remembrances to dear Anna; my 
respects to Mademoiselle Séverine; my friendly regards to 
M. de Hanski, and, after that, nothing to yourself, for every- 
thing is yours. It would be giving you a portion of your 
own property to send you anything, and I have in this base 
world too few friendships to diminish the truest of all. 


LXXXIT. 
To Mapame Hanska, VIENNA. 


Paris, Friday, May Ist, 1835. 

Mapame,—I welcomed Prince de Schonburg, as I never did 
anyone else, for he came in your name, and to-day I am 
more self-absorbed than ever. Save on rare occasions, I 
don’t go out any longer ; I am too much harassed by obliga- 
tions of every sort. ‘‘ La Séraphita’’ exacts fresh labours. 
T had hoped to entrust the manuscript to the Prince’s charge, 
but ‘‘ Séraphita ’’ will not be ended till my féte-day, the 16th 
of May, and the Prince starts to-day, (the 1st) or to-morrow. 
I have not been able even to profit by his journey to write 
in detail to you about my life and occupations. All my 
nights are spent at them. I have perhaps presumed too 
much on my strength when I thought I could do so many 
things in so small a space of time. I shall have to be very 
lucky to be able to start and take my pleasure-trip in 
September. But nothing will prevent me from doing so as 
soon as I have met my obligations. 

See how slow-paced everything is! It was only to-day 
(the 1st of May) that the fourth part of the “ Etudes des 
Meeurs” appeared. The fifth part will appear about the 
end of June. The sixth will not be finished till the month 
of August. Then I shall have at the same time to satisfy 
Werdet, who is far the best publisher I have come across ; 
he possesses zeal and intelligence. Well, we have three 
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parts of the “ Etudes Philosophiques’”’ begun, and not one 
finished. Everything has to wait. 

When I have done with Werdet and Madame Béchet, yes, 
I shall then have six months before me, and that day I shall 
owe nothing to anyone, for the forthcoming new edition of 
the ‘‘ Etudes des Mceurs,” enlarged by all that has been added 
to it, will free me from all my debts, including even what I 
owe my mother. Later on, wealth will come to her and to 
me in the year 1837 when my works will become the 
“Etudes Sociales.” Here is my future well mapped out. 
Here is my hope and all my labours. 

If sometimes the bitterness of not possessing the happi- 
ness I have dreamed of saddens and consumes me, the hope 
of making my mother one day happy and building up my 
fortune all by my own efforts without help sustains me. 
But what are hopes as to the material things of life as 
compared with the disappointment of the heart’s desires? 
So now that I am advancing on the path of the serious life, 
now that I sometimes have doubts even of affection, when 
I find myself so changed by my labours, there are moments 
of cruel melancholy, grey hours. Then the weather clears 
up. The azure of the sky we admired on the Alps comes 
back. Diodati, that image of a happy life, reappears like a 
star, fora moment obscured, and [ burst out laughing as 
you know I do laugh. I say to myself that such labours 
will have their reward, and that I shall have, like Lord 
Byron, their Diodati. In my broken voice I sing, ‘‘ Diodati ! 
Diodati!” 

At this moment I have great works in my loom—a new 
edition of ‘‘ Louis Lambert’ free from defects and consider- 
ably enlarged, my third batch of ‘Contes Drolatiques,” 
“Le Lys dans la Vallée,” ‘Les Mémoires d’une Jeune 
Marie,” ‘‘ La Fleur des Pois,” “‘Sceur Marie-des-Anges,” 
“ Ge Livre des Douleurs,” all exceedingly serious and notable 
works, of which you will form an estimate one after the other 
in your Wierzchownia, where I shall come several times to 
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knock with my books before knocking myself, for you will be 
everything in my pilgrimage through Europe. I shall stop 
nowhere except on my way back. You may well believe that 
a bond of friendship which you have allowed to be fastened 
around you will not be forgotten. 

What a vexation it is for me to have the glorious first 
appearance of ‘‘ Séraphita”’ put off! I tremble lest you 
should have left Vienna, lest the Prince should not find you 
there any longer. But all these things will be forwarded to 
Sina’s address for you. 

Well, may you be happy in this journey home! May no 
unpleasant occurrence give you pain! Return to your house- 
hold gods, while I, hurrying forward my works, see that 
dwelling as an end in view, for I have the pride of the 
artist, and [_=—+ 


IDPOXOINEL. 
To Mapame Hanska, VIENNA. 


Paris, Sunday, May 8rd, 1835. 

I wave this moment received your letter of the 24th of 
April. [have already written through Prince Schonburg, who 
will deliver to you all that exists of the manuscript of 
‘Ne touchez pas la Hache,” a part of which has been lost 
in the printing press—the part I care about most, which I 
wrote at Geneva near you, while laughing and explaining 
to you what corrections I had to make. Then, the manu- 
script of the ‘ Fille aux Yeux d’Or” and the fourth part of 
the ‘‘ Htudes des Moeurs.”’ 

But this present letter will arrive before the Prince, who 
has not yet got his parting orders from me. 

How many things in your last letter I have to answer ! 


1 This letter is not finished in the original. 
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But, before answering, I must tell you a thing which is 
better than any answer. You find too many faults with me 
to permit me to write to you in detail. You do not mean to 
leave till the 15th of May—well, don’t leave till the 25th. 
I have my passports; you will receive my farewells. I 
don’t want you to plunge once more into your desert till I 
have clasped your hand. I don’t care to entrust the 
manuscript of ‘‘ Séraphita ”’ to anyone ; I shall bring it to you 
myself. I want ten days more to publish the rest. On 
the 16th inst., my féte-day, I shall start for Vienna; I 
shall reach it in ten days; I shall be there on the 25th or 
the 26th. If I can arrive there sooner, I shall be there 
sooner. Wait for me: give ten days’ credit to a friend. 
I shall stay in Vienna four days; I shall go to see Essling 
and Wagram, and then I shall return. 

I can say no more to you, for I must spend days and 
nights in putting everything here in order, and finishing 
the books I have commenced. ‘ Séraphita’’ must have 
eight days and eight nights for herself alone. 

I say nothing to M. de Hanski, since I shall see you all. 
IT am as delighted as a child at this escapade. To quit my 
prison-cell, and see other countries! Well, good-bye till 
we soon meet. 

I am sending on my belongings to Sina’s address. Beg of 
him, if they arrive before me, to wait for me, before letting my 
trunk be opened at the Custom House, for it is right that you 
should see the walking-stick, for which you find fault with me, 
and I am leaving it in the care of the Custom House officers. 

Well, addio till we meet. 

Kiss Anna on the forehead on behalf of her horse. 
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LXXXIV. 
To MapamMe HanskKA, VIENNA. 


Vienna, May, 1835. 
Can you lend me your guide again this morning for two 
hours, for I have not got one yet? 

T don’t believe you have read ‘‘Obermann”’ ; I send you 
the book ; but I shall want it in three or four days. It is 
one of the finest works of the epoch. 

A thousand affectionate regards. 


LXXXY. 
To Mapame HanskA, VIENNA. 
Vienna, May, 1835. 
My hoarseness is exactly the same. It is nothing at all. 
T have just received a letter from M. de Hammer. I think 
he is annoyed, for he makes a display of civility towards me 
of that sort which is the irony of great souls. 

Do you know that the French are very accostwmed to the 
fact of exchanging Austrian uniforms for victories, but that 
this ruins young empires ? 

I shall only remain in the city long enough to carry out 
your majesty’s orders. 

I beg of you not to annoy yourself about me. One is 
never ill but when one is not happy. I do nothing; I give 
myself up to the happiness of living, and that is so rare 
with me that, when things are so, I don’t know what can 
do me harm. 

A thousand affectionate regards. 


LXXXVI. 
To Mapame Hanska, VIENNA. 


Vienna, May, 1835. 
THE heat has weakened me so much that I don’t know 
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what will become of me; but, as for the illness, it has 
ceased. A thousand thanks for your kindness. 

I am going to hurry with the celerity of Musch,! who is a 
real kid, and that is difficult for a Mar,? whose paunch is 
worthy of all the illustrious paunches which made your fair 
cousin laugh. 

I have dreamed ta; I have dreamed ti; I have dreamed 
ichef, and of his casalba. Iam going to inhale the air of 
Walterisch,* and I send you ‘“‘ Lauzun,”’ in order to convince 
you of the reality of the comedy which can be made out of 
his amours with Mademoiselle, for I think you do not know 
this book. But I perceive that ‘‘Lauzun” is not alone, 
and I can only send you ‘‘ Lauzun.” So I am keeping it 
for you. 


LXXXVII. 
To MapamMe HanskA, VIENNA. 


Vienna, May, 1835. 
You know, madame, that if there is anything which can 
equal the respectful attachment I bear towards you, it is the 
resolution I am forced to display in order to remain within 
the limits imposed by work on my pleasures. 

Here, then, as in Paris, my life is bound to be in complete 
disharmony with the life of society. In order to get my twelve 
hours’ work, I have to go to bed at nine o’clock in order to 
be able to rise up at three in the morning, and this truly 
monastic rule, which I am compelled to observe, dominates 
everything. I have softened for your sake the sternness of 
my observance by giving myself three hours more than in 
Paris, where I go to bed at six o’clock in the evening; but 
that is all I can do. 


1 The guide. : ; gee: 

2 Tt is well known that Balzac’s friends nicknamed him ‘‘Dom 
Mars.” 

3 Le Jardin Walter. 
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However gracious and sweet the invitations may be, 
however flattering may be the warmth, the full value of 
which I appreciate, I am forced to be the enemy of my 
dearest pleasures. You know that the persons who love me, 
and who have every right to make claims upon me, yield to 
me on this point, since I go nowhere, and Iam treated as a 
spoiled child. 

All these explanations have an aspect of conceit, which 
displeases me, and would make me ridiculous, if you did 
not compel me to give you some valid reasons. So I count 
on your precious friendship to explain them while saving 
me-from the dangers which they involve. You know that 
for a long time past I have been like a soldier on the field 
of battle, hurried along, carried away without any other 
liberty than that of fighting with the enemy and all the 
difficulties of my position. You will give—will you not ?— 
their due value to my regrets, and I shall have, no doubt, 
another obligation to add to the hundred thousand I owe 
you. But you are so noble that one is not afraid of being 
indebted to you. 

Yes, I am quite better. I have recovered from the 
fatigues of the journey, and thank you from the bottom of 
my heart for your dear and delicate attentions. A thousand 
affectionate regards to M. de Hanski. As for you, I should 
have to express too many things, and, as you see, my paper 
is run out. Here the things of the heart would begin. 


LXXXVIII. 
To MapamMeé Hanska, VIENNA. 
hay Vienna, May, 1835. 
Iv is impossible for me to work when I have to go out, and 


I never work for merely an hour or two. You have so 
brought it about that I did not get to bed till one o’clock. 
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The result was that I did not rise up till eight, and then 
from nine to one o’clock there is only time to pay you a 
visit in order to put the visit to the Prince between two 
good things which would weaken its diplomatic influence. 

I wanted to go and see the Prater in the morning in its 
solitude. If you wished to go with me, it would be very 
gracious of you, for, as I am not going to begin the 
** Lys dans la Vallée” till to-morrow, I must work fourteen 
hours to make up for lost time. And I have made a 
vow with myself to write this work in Vienna, or else to— 
throw myself into the Danube ! 

So, in twenty minutes, I shall be with you to ask for 
advice. As for the seductions of the Prince, he has ensnared 
me once, and I have too much pride to let myself be caught 
again; I might pass for a simpleton. 

A thousand affectionate regards. 


LXXXIX. 
To Mapame HaAnsKA, VIENNA. 


Vienna, May, 1835. 

I am incapable of writing of those nothings which, I see, 
come naturally to some very witty persons, and I have set 
down simply what has come into my head, and what did 
come into my head is one of the things I have at heart. 
Excuse me with the Countess, and testify to her that this is 
the second time that I have broken down over an album, 
and that, not being accustomed to such things and even 
regarding them with horror, I must receive some indulgence 
at her hands. 

If I am not dirty, Iam decidedly stupid, for I do not at 
all understand what you do me the honour to tell me about 
Madame Sophie. I implore of you to take pity on my 
mental infirmities, and, when you write novels, to put them 
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within the reach of my intellectual faculties. This may 
appear impertinent, but it is only ingenuous. 

Thave still to work for one hour more, and then I will 
come. Iam occupied with plans rather than with writing, 
and can see you while thinking, which is not the same thing 
as thinking of other things than you while seeing you. 

A thousand gracious and humble thoughts in the presence 
of your August Despotism. 


XC. 
To Mapame Hanska, VIENNA. 


Vienna, May, 1835. 
Note from a dirty, careless inan. 
I cannot wait till one o’clock to know whether you are 
better, whether your hoarseness and your oppression have 
diminished, whether the foot-bath has been efficacious—in 
short, whether you are quite well. Have the charity to say 
a word to me about these important matters, for it is impor- 
tant to subjects to know how their princes are. 
Affectionate compliments, and accept my best regards. 


XCI. 
To Mapame Hansxka, VIENNA. 


Vienna, June, 1835. 
You are well aware, my dear well-beloved, that my soul is 
not narrow enough to distinguish between what is yours and 
what is mine. All belongs to us—heart, soul, body, feelings 
—all from the least word to the slightest glance from life to 
death! But do not ruin us, for I shall send you a hundred 
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Austrians for one, and you will exclaim against the folly of 
it. 

My adored Eva, I have never been so happy; I have 
never suffered so much. A lively imagination with a heart 
more ardent is a fatal gift, when complete happiness does 
not quench every day’s thirst. I was aware of all the griefs 
I was going to find, and I have found them. In Paris those 
griefs seemed to me the greatest joys, and I have not 
deceived myself. The two sides are equal. 

For that, you had to become more beautiful than before, 
and nothing can be truer than that youwereso. Yesterday, 
again, you were lovely enough to drive one mad. If I did 
not know that we are joined for ever, I should die of 
vexation. Therefore, never forsake me, for that would be to 
kill me. Never destroy the confidence which is our only 
‘perfect possession in this love so pure. Do not yield to 
groundless jealousies. You know how faithful the unhappy 
are; their emotions are their treasure, their fortune, and we 
cannot be more unhappy than we are here. 

Nothing can detach me from you; you are my life and 
my happiness, all that I hope for. I don’t believe in any life 
apart from you. What can you be afraid of? My labours 
prove my love for you, and to come here was to prefer the 
present to the future. It is the folly of infatuated love, for, 
in order to enjoy this moment, I have put off for several 
months the days when you thought we should be free, more 
free, for free—oh! I dare not think of that. It must be as 
God wills! I love you so much, and everything unites us 
so closely, that it must be; but when? 

Well, a thousand kisses, for I have a thirst which is only 
increased by these little surprises. We cannot have an hour 
or a minute to ourselves. These obstacles only excite in me 
such ardour that I do well, believe me, to hasten my departure. 

I clasp you to every side of my heart, to which you are 
but morally attached. Would that I could keep you living 


there ! 
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XCII. 
To MapsME HANsKA, VIENNA. 


Vienna, June 4th, 1835.! 
To love a brute is to condemn one’s self to the monotony of 
sensual satisfaction ; and so, it ends as soon as possible. 

A lasting love is the glory of two beings, and the most 
manifest proof of a superiority which is hidden, but for 
which are reserved the most intense human joys—the joys 
of the heart, in which all happiness is summed up and 
which leads it through ecstasy to the knowledge of God. 


XO: 
To MapaAmE Hanska, VIENNA. 


Munich, Sunday, June 7th, 1835. 

I arnriveD in Munich at eleven o'clock last night; but I 
could have got there in thirty-six hours instead of forty- 
eight, were it not for three rascally postilions, whom all the 
power of man could not move on, and each of whom lost 
three hours on me. I slept seven hours, and have just 
awakened to fulfil the promise I made you to write a line 
to you. Then, at ten o’clock, after having seen the exteriors 
of the public buildings, I shall set out for Paris, with the same 
rapidity. 

I have nothing romantic to tell you about a journey which 
is always sad after parting with kind friends. No incident 
occurred to me except that I was near being thrown into a 

‘ Balzac wrote what follows on the very day of his departure from 
Vienna. He left Paris on the 9th of May, arrived in Vienna on the 


15th, left it on the 4th of June, and got back to Paris on the 11th. 
He had stayed in Vienna at the Hotel de la Poire, Langstrasse. 
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quarry by two horses, which were in the habit of fetching 
sand, the postilion being unable to prevent them from stick- 
ing to this habit of theirs. I threw myself out of the coach 
in time, and I followed their example by taking the road 
back to Vienna, but they were shown by lashes of the whip 
that they had to go to Hohenlinden, while I was shown by 
necessity that I should go back to Paris. The postilion 
was afraid of my scolding him. But he was not aware that 
the horses and I were equally faithful to our habits, in spite 
of duty. I made a thousand sad reflections on the way in 
which horses and men lose their liberty, on the different 
curbs that are put on them, on the lashes of fate and the 
lashes of whips. But I will not inflict them on you. You 
told me my sadness was too lively for you to believe in it, 
while the fact is that in my case the great affections when 
disappointed are always turned into a species of rage, which 
I express by venting it on something, just as on last 
Wednesday night at the house of Prince R——, where, 
being unable to do what I wished, I talked about 
magnetism. 

In the name of Heaven, do not forget, I beg of you, to 
explain to M. Vatischef the mischance by which he had 
neither my card nor a visit from me, for you know how 
anxious I am to fulfil strictly the obligations of politeness. 

Though I don’t care for your guide, he has often been 
useful tome. J gave money to everyone except to him, 
and he was not there. Do me the favour to give him a 
ducat! on my behalf. I will send you on the ducat in my 
next letter. We must not be unjust or forgetful, else we 
cannot be great. 

I should have liked to pass through Munich, and to go on 
further ; but you asked me to write a line to you, and so I 
stopped in this way. The noise, the movement of the 
coach, the necessity of paying, of making the people in 
charge of the horses hurry on, all put me into a great state 

1 About ten shillings.—Tr, 
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of excitement. To stop is to think, and I have only sad 
thoughts when I part with you. 

Do you not recognize me thoroughly, me, the man of 
debts, in thus leaving you to pay two people for me, Koller 
and the guide? But beg of M. de Hanski to tell the coach- 
builder that I am not a swindler, and to give me credit till 
my return, at which time I shall order a carriage. You see, 
I want to come back speedily. 

Well, good-bye until Paris; there, I shall tell you all 
about myself. In the meantime accept a thousand tender 
thanks." 


XCIYV. 
To Mapame HaAnsKA, VIENNA. 


Paris, Friday, June 12th, 18385. 

I gor back on the 11th at two o’clock in the morning. So, 
deducting the time of my stay in Munich, I made the 
journey in five days. But I am sure now that it can be 
done in four, and that one can get to Wierzchownia in 
eleven days. When I arrived I was horribly tired, swarthy 
as a negro, and I could do nothing but fling myself on a bed 
and go to sleep. I write to you this evening, as I promised. 

You will receive from M. de la Rochefoucauld, to whom I 
beg of you to write a line, on the first opportunity our 
embassy offers, or by the Austrian embassy, if Count 
Maurice Esterhazy is a good fellow and will render me this 
service, a parcel containing, Ist, ‘‘ Le Pére Goriot’’ (third 
edition), in the first volume of which will be found a pen- 
holder, worthy of you, and in the second volume a paper- 
cutter, by way of return for the one you gave me; 2nd, a 
copy of the volume of the ‘‘ Livre des Conteurs,” in which 
is included ‘‘ Melmoth Reconcilié.”’ 


1 The end of this letter is wanting. 
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T shall look after your pearls at the first possible moment. 

I have found my affairs in the most horrible disorder. 
Werdet had entirely paid up the bill of exchange, but he 
had not been able to meet my two notes which fell due on 
the 15th and the 31st of May respectively, so that my sister, 
who is not by any means familiar with matters of this sort, 
frightened at being called upon to make these payments, 
took, not my diamonds, but my silver-plate, and pawned it. 
So here am I obliged to work night and day to repair all the 
stupid things they have done to me. 

Accordingly, I have three or four months of hard labour, 
during which I must ask you to treat me with some in- 
dulgence. I shall not be able to write to you as often as I 
would like. I must bring out one after the other “ Le 
Lys dans la Vallée,” ‘‘ Les Mémoires d’une Jeune Mariée,’”’ 
the part for Werdet, and that for Madame Béchet. Every- 
one complains of me horribly. But have no remorse on my 
account ; I shall never regret the journey, short though it 
was, and in spite, too, of the brief spell during which society 
left us together. 

I am not satisfied with Munich. It has too many frescoes 
and too many bad frescoes. The only ones of any value are 
those of the upper ceiling of the Pinakothek and those of 
the lower halls of the Koenigsbaugh (?). All the others are 
on a level with our café decorations in Paris. 

Good-bye for to-day. I have a thousand things to do—to 
send on my parcels, to see my publishers and my reviews ; 
in short, to set everything in order. As soon as I have 
anything to tell you I will write to you; for to-day I can 
only tell you what you know perfectly well, I hope. 

Kiss Anna’s pretty little hands for me, present my 
compliments to M. de Hanski, and remember me to the other 
persons around you. 

You will find the ducat for Jean, the guide, inside the 
sheets of the first volume of ‘‘ Pére Goriot.”’ 

A thousand affectionate regards. 

VOL. I. x 
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XCY. 
To Mapsme Hanska, Iscut. 


Chaillot, Sunday, June 28th—Wednesday, July Ist, 1835. 
DrEcIpDEDLY, what I am sending you will be subjected to 
all the chances that politics can have of sending a courier 
to M. de la Rochefoucauld, for the lucky attaché, who has 
got married, and who has come back after his wedding, left 
before I was aware of it. 

Since I wrote to you much time has elapsed, but that 
time has been absorbed by enormous troubles of the kind 
that makes the hair fall off or grow white. The woman who 
is with my mother has written to me confidentially to the 
effect that it is a question at this moment of saving her life or 
her reason, that, if she does not die, she will be driven mad 
by grief. My brother, incapable in every sense, sunk in the 
deepest distress, has been talking of blowing out his brains 
instead of trying to take some practical step. My sister is in 
a condition that grows worse ; her disease has made frightful 
ravages. All this is killimg my mother. 

So, in four days, to the difficulties caused by my trip and 
my arrears of work are added those entailed by the direction 
and the providential arrangement of two lives. 

It was a sad evening. I sat down at my window. I 
looked out through space at the countries I had just quitted, 
and wherein I had sought to find youth, rest, and strength 
near you, to cool my heart and my brain, to forget the hell 
of Paris, and in this attitude some tears fell from my eyes. 
I measured the extent of the abyss; I weighed the burden; 
I searched in the depths of my heart for the corner in which 
lies the basis of my power, and I resigned myself. It was 
one of those great scenes the secret of which is between 
God and us. Ah! I assure you, if you had seen me, you 
would have known why I was so sad when parting with 
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you, and you would have understood the force of what I 
said to you when I cried out to you with apparent gaiety, 
‘“‘T am about to take a fresh plunge into the vat, and to go 
back to my miseries !”’ 

By what sweet fatality has it happened that for the last 
two years I owe to you the only calm and peaceful intervals 
in my life? 

I have now begun to raise an impassable barrier between 
my mother and her children, between her and the self- 
interested world that came bellowing around her. I have 
secured for her a retreat where she can have tranquillity 
and rest. In the next place, I have formed a plan of 
liquidation for my brother, and another plan for providing 
his family with a livelihood for two years. In a fortnight 
all will be realized. Then, in two years’ time, I shall have 
managed to get him a situation. 

If you will only consider for a moment that small interests 
are more complicated and more difficult to manage than 
great ones, you may form some idea of the journeys all over 
Paris, the difficulties and the conferences I have had to go 
through. I had to get over my financial crisis. The 
perpetual calumnies of the newspapers, who have circulated 
reports that I had run away, that I was in Sainte-Pélagie, 
and who heaped together a lot of ridiculous stories about 
me, have found credence amongst the stupid section in 
Paris, and that belief has paralyzed the resources I had in 
the shape of credit. But, at the moment I am writing to 
you, I have overcome all obstacles so far as I myself and 
my mother and also my brother are concerned. In the 
course of a day or two more I shall be in the saddle on the 
pretty winged steed which I have specially mounted in the 
fields of the classic vale, and I shall fire away in the two 
Reviews in July and August, while the two parts, one of 
the “Etudes des Mceurs” and the other of the “ Etudes 
Philosophiques,”’ will appear in rapid succession. The 
purely pecuniary loss entailed by the trip will be repaired. 
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Then I shall once more set to work with delight, feeling 
that the reward of: my labours will be the journey to 
Wierzchownia, free from all care. 

It is under these circumstances that I have busied 
myself about your paper-knife and your penholder; it 
struck me that these two trifles would be all the dearer to 
you, and that M. de Hanski-would allow friendship to en- 
croach upon his rights. So into the midst of my griefs stole 
one sweet thought when I called at Lecointe’s shop.’ Oh! 
preserve for me, pure and very bright, that affection which, 
as you see, is a source of consolation amid the sorrows of life. 

I presume your long silence is due to your journey to 
Ischl. Meanwhile, I heard news about you yesterday. It 
was not good news. From the 27th to the 28th you were 
ill, in pain. You have seen Madame Lucchesi Palli. This 
was told me by a somnambulistic medium whom I sent to 
sleep. She must have told the truth, for she spoke to me 
about certain annoyances you were subjected to, and which 
could only be known to yourself, about some matters of 
which she could not have personal knowledge. My latesu 
experiences here since my return have made me decide on 
having a few of these somnambulists constantly near me. 
This one told me that you were writing to Paris (or intended 
writing to Paris) for some information about me. But she 
saw this in such a confused way that she was unable to 
give me any specific account of it. She declares that your 
heart is larger than it should be, and earnestly urged me 
to tell you to avoid painful sensations and to live quietly, 
but added that there was no danger. Your heart is like 
your forehead, a largely developed organ. I was greatly 
affected when she said to me with that solemn look peculiar 
to somnambulists, ‘‘ These are persons deeply attached to 
you, who love you very truly.” 

What an imposing and terrible power! To know what is 
passing in the souls of persons a great distance away! To 


1 Lecointe was Balzac’s jeweller. 
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know what they are doing! I will try to give you a proof 
of this. Tell M. de Hanski to write to me a letter, to make 
a calculation of the day when it will reach me, and to 
remember all he does or says or thinks on that day, so that, 
when my letter comes to him, he may know whether I in 
Paris have seen what is happening at Ischl. It will be the 
finest of all our experiments. A month hence, I shall have 
a few somnambulists at hand. It is one way of not being 
deceived by anyone. I have not heard at all from Anna, so 
I could not know anything about her. If you are curious 
about consulting these somnambulists, send me a little piece 
of cotton, which you must put on her stomach during the night, 
and which she must put herself, without anyone touching it, 
into a paper which she must put into one of your letters. 

To-day I have resumed my great labours. Madame de 
la —— appears to be satisfied with what I have done for 
her ;? but was it not a mercy of God that I put my relations 
with her on a footing of politeness and decorum? My 
somnambulistic medium has told me some pretty things. 
Tf you have read or if you ever read ‘‘ Léoné Léoni,” be 
sure that Madame Dudevant has been far below d’U. ; 
the husband of the Wallachian lady. I have heard some 
further curious facts about that household. I cannot tell 
them to you in a letter; they exceed the bounds of a letter. 
But I can reserve them for some evening at Wierzchownia. 
Great God! what a life! 

Yesterday the most horrible thing took place to annoy 
me. You know—or you don’t know—that the most dreadful 
infliction I can endure is waiting. Sandeau went to the Rue 
Cassini,? and ascertained that a parcel had come by post 


1 This is without doubt a reference to a pass for Prince de M—— 
relating to the little son of the Marquise de le and the deceased 
eldest son of the Prince. 

2 Balzac had at this period, in order to escape from the National 
Guard, hired an apartment in No. 13, Rue des Batailles, Chaillat, 
where was to be seen the drawing-room described by him in “ La Fille 
aux Yeux d’Or.” He had letters addressed to him there under the 
name of Madame Veuve Durand.” 
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from Vienna, and that, as there was a sum of thirty-six 
francs due for postage, Rose refused to take it. Not having 
the money, I lost my head: I felt that you were the only 
person who could have sent me anything from Vienna. I 
got Auguste to take a hansom, told him where he could get 
the money, and, above all, to bring me the parcel, dead or 
alive. Auguste was four hours away. I was four hours in 
hell, imagining all kinds of disasters! And what do you 
think he brought me? The copy of “‘ Pére Goriot ” which 
I begged of you to present to anyone to whom it could give 
pleasure, and which was returned to me from Vienna— 
through the post! 

I may be refused admission into Paradise ; ‘‘ Philippe-le- 
Reservé’”’ may be a failure: these things would be no mis- 
fortunes to me! I did what the possessor of the slippers 
did in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights ’’: I burned the copy, so that it 
might not bring me any more ill-luck. 

I have had another affliction. A little Savoyard, whom I 
called Anchises, and who was zeal, discretion, honesty 
personified, whom I was really fond of, as he used to be my 
groom, died at the Hotel Dieu on the 21st day after an 
operation had been performed on him by M. Roux, 
Dupuytren’s successor, with the greatest success—the 
removal of a swelling in the knee. The mortification which 
set in after the wound made by the excision proved fatal. I 
am grieved at it. It was decided to let this operation take 
place, as it had become necessary while I was absent, so 
that I might find him cured and freed from this infirmity, 
which would have carried him off. Poor lad, all who knew 
him are sorry for his death, so greatly was he liked. 

After having said a few words more to you, I am going to 
set about finishing “ L’Enfant Maudit.” I am in asuitable 
mood for concluding this melancholy work. 

Now that I have gone back to my life of eighteen hours’ 
labour a day, I am going to keep a sort of journal, write in 
it a few words for you each day, and send you the whole at 
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the end of each week. This is written on Sunday, the 28th 
of June, twenty-four days after parting with you, and eighteen 
days after my arrival here—fifteen days after writing to you 
last. But this fortnight has been fatally full of griefs, occu- 
pations, and difficulties of every kind. These things cannot 
be told. It would take volumes to explain what is done 
and thought in an hour. You have the main part of these 
things here. Werdet has been in London, looking after 
spurious editions and translations of my works. 
Monday, 29th. 

It was midnight yesterday when I finished. I said good- 
bye to you from my heart, and went to bed. I should like 
to make some change in my mode of living, rise up at four 
.n the morning and go to bed at nine in the evening; I 
would sleep seven hours and would work only fifteen. It is 
hard for me to do it, for my hours are again quite inverted. 

Well, Auguste has just come in and has informed me that 
all the arrangements I had made to pay up to-morrow, the 
30th, are upset by a discounter who has sent back to me a 
note of Spachmann’s for a thousand without accepting it. 
I must dress and hurry out. Just fancy what a life! I 
was about to commence in a calm atmosphere a work of a 
melancholy nature when a bombshell falls into my study ; 
but I have not to write a despatch, and so I cannot say like 
Charles XII., ‘‘ What is there in common between this 
bombshell and ‘ L’Enfant Maudit’?” Well, good-bye for 
to-day. 

Tuesday, 30th. 

I went to bed late, but, for fifteen ducats down, I settled 
the business, and I shall get the money from somebody in 
twenty-four hours. 

In my journeyings through Paris yesterday I saw a 
somnambulist again: this one told me you were on your 
way to Ischl, in this respect contradicting the other, who 
described you as having seen Madame de Lucchesi Palli. 
But I know to-day the cause of this mistake. It would 
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take too much time to explain it to you. I have not, un- 
fortunately, sufficient time of my own to study these effects 
in accordance with my new ideas, and to classify my 
observations. The difficulty of getting subjects, the limits 
imposed on a magnetizer, all are in opposition to what I 
want to do. Here, as in the case of writing a comedy, time 
and calm are needed. Now for me time and calm are the 
two causes of fortune, and fortune is what stops me in 
everything. To sum up, I must have a year of labour, so 
that I may be quite free and clear. 

Well, good-bye. To-day I am giving myself up entirely 
to work. I have a month of quietude before me, for I have 
nothing more to pay till the 31st of July. 

I wish to God I had one or two. good somnambulists. 
I shall know every morning how you are, what you are 
doing, and this little satisfaction, added to my constant 
labours, would make me happy. 

I am going to send you this; tell me without delay 
whether the closing part of ‘‘ Séraphita,’’ posted on tse 15th 
or 16th of July, will still reach you at Ischl, for I fancy I 
shall get a letter from you telling me your address at the 
waters. 

Wednesday, July 1. 

I had to keep rushing about yesterday to finish the 
payment, which was not made till to-day. These 30ths 
of the month cause strange commotion. 

Iam very sad this evening. An east wind is blowing 
and I have no strength. I have not yet recovered the power 
of working. I have neither inspiration nor any fecundity 
in me. Nevertheless, the necessity is very great. I am 
going to go back to coffee. When one has no illusion about 
fame, and when one looks elsewhere for recompense, he 
feels it very vexatious to be left alone with his work. 

Well, good-bye. Ishall begin to-morrow a journal for a 
fortnight. You shall be made acquainted with it, and need 
have no anxiety. 
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I must tell you that I had a message from the Foreign 
Affairs’ Office. It will be some time before your packet 
sets out. I shall call at the Austrian embassy, or shall 
get an official to take the parcel under his protection. 

A thousand tender regards. Write to me often, for your 
handwriting is a talisman. You know what concerns each 
of those around you. Don’t walk too much—only a little. 
In Ischl the air is enough. Besides, whatever state you 
are in, carriage exercise is better. I have noticed that. No 
more walking! this is what the great physician prescribes ! 

A thousand other things. 


XCVI. 
To Mapame Hanska, Iscuu. 


Chaillot, Friday, July 17th, and 
Saturday, July 18th, 1835. 


I HAVE no longer time to write to you. Calumnies have 
destroyed my credit. People who would not have thought 
of coming to ask me for money have combined against me, 
and everybody in making a dead set upon me. My all- 
powerful pen must coin money; and yet nothing must be 
sacrificed to necessity at the expense of art! Do you know 
what I am doing? I am working twenty-four hours in 
succession. I sleep five hours, which gives me twenty-one 
hours and a half of work each day. 

I have before me the need of earning eight thousand 
francs. If I can give to the three Reviews what they 
require, the closing portion of ‘Séraphita” and “La 
Jeune Mariée,” to the Revue de Paris, ‘‘ Le Lys” to the 
Deux Mondes, and a Royalist composition to the 

1 This project was not carried into effect. ‘‘Le Lys dans la Vallée” 


partly appeared, not in La Revue des Deuz Mondes, but in La Revue 
de Paris. 
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Conservateur, which has reappeared, this would make four 
hundred and forty-eight sheets of my close handwriting. 
Judge whether I have any time at my disposal when I have 
only forty days to accomplish this feat of strength. 

Your letter has worried me, for you make me responsible 
for Listz. Great God! how with so noble a brow can you 
have any bitterness in you? I cannot understand how, 
when you know my aversion to George Sand, you make her 
out a friend of mine. So how can I send you any auto- 
graphs when the letters accompanying them contain silly or 
stupid compliments addressed to me ? 

You will be taking me for a rogue next. The ducat fell 
out when I was making up the parcel. Auguste found it 
yesterday while sweeping my carpet.. The parcel has been 
for a month at the Foreign Affairs’ Office, waiting for an 
opportunity. So I became exceedingly impatient about it, 
and eight days since, I got it forwarded under the auspices 
of the Austrian embassy. You will probably. receive it 
when you are reading this letter, or before, or a few days 
after. 

You have not given me your address in Ischl. I am 
addressing this to Sina. Pray tell me up to what date you 
will be remaining in Ischl, in order that I may send you La 
Revue de Paris containing the closing part of ‘“ Séraphita,”’ 
the manuscript, and the Livre Mystique in which 
‘“‘Séraphita ’’ and ‘“‘ Louis Lambert”’ will appear in their 
true text. ‘Louis Lambert” is finished. I have also 
finished a volume for Madame Béchet, and in eight days I 
shall have another for the last part; then I shall have only 
two more to complete. Werdet will also have two parts of 
the “ Ktudes Philosophiques”’ twenty days hence. I keep 
going on, thanks to God; when I have failed, well, I shall 
have failed ; but I must defend myself and grow greater. 

Do not be vexed with me for my silence, for you will find 
on your return to Vienna the formidable proof of my great 
efforts. The “Letter” of ‘Louis Lambert’? has cost me 
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twenty days’ work and from ten to twelve proofs; but it is 
a work of great importance. If I had an opportunity, I 
would send it to you; but I dare not put the Austrian 
embassy under contribution. 

You tell me to write to the Countess Loulou.! But can I 
do so? Explain to her yourself that there has been an 
involuntary delay. I cannot attend to my business; I 
cannot go out; I can do nothing but write pages. In all 
conscience I cannot seek for the impossible. Nobody here 
is willing to accept the Prince’s wretched salary, and three 
hundred francs for the journey! A reader who knows how 
to read is not an ordinary man, and yet the Prince refuses 
to let him sit at his table. A man of ability can earn here 
by literary work more than three hundred francs a month, 
and to read well is literary work. I cannot undertake the 
impossible. Everyone, even those who die of hunger, laugh 
in my face. To forsake Paris for Vienna at such a salary ! 
People prefer to perish of want in Paris, with expectations, 
than to live well free from care anywhere else. I will write 
to the Princess and the Countess as soon as possible; but I 
must make provision for the defence at every point attacked, 
and fire through the three big guns of the Reviews as well 
as through the parts I am bringing out. When I have 
come out of the fray victorious, then I shall write to you, 
dear Viennese. 

Write to the Countess and tell her that the novel, ‘‘ Le 
Marquis de Pontanges,’’ by Madame de Girardin, is worth 
reading. It is the only one that’ is so for the last six 
months. 

Good-bye ; I will write to you when I have done some- 
thing and achieved some results which will put your soul 
to rest with regard to my labours and my night-watchings. 
These contests of a man with his ideas, ink and paper, have 


1 Countess Louise Turnheim, Canoness, sister of the Princess 
Rasumofska, whose husband asked Balzac to look out for a reader for 
him in Paris. 
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nothing very poetic in them. It means silence, it means 
shade. lLassitude, efforts, tension, headaches, ennuis, all 
find a place between the four walls of this pink-and-white 
boudoir of mine, which you know from the description in 
‘La Fille aux Yeux d’Or.”” So, I have nothing to console 
me in these labours but that distant affection—which is 
angry with me in Ischl for a few words written in a silly 
strain while I was in Vienna—and the prospect of going to 
seek hardships in Wierzchownia, when in seven or eight 
months I shall be at death’s door as a result of my efforts! 
I have to say in the words of some general, whose name I 
forget, ‘‘ Many such victories and we are undone! ” 

Well, good-bye. I kiss Anna on the forehead, and send 
you and M. de Hanski a thousand proofs of affection. 
Think of me as much as I think of you, and I will be 
contented. But from you I have had no letter since June 
26th, and we are now at July 18th. You are inflicting 
penance on me. 


XCVII. 
To MapamMe Hanska, Iscuu. 


Paris, Tuesday, August llth, 1835. 

I HAVE just come back from Berry, where I had gone to see 
Madame Carraud, who had something to tell me, and on my 
return I found your last letter in which you speak to me 
about the visit you paid to ‘‘ Madame”’ at the moment when 
our newspapers represented her as inventing the infernal 
machine of Fieschi, and awaiting its success at the waters of 
Aix, where she had a conference about it with Berryer. 
Talk of ruling a people who can, within twenty-four hours 
and over a space of two hundred square leagues, be made to 
believe such things as that ! 
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You complain in a very agreeable fashion of the fewness 
of my letters; but you know, at any rate, that I write ag 
much as I can. I am now working twenty hours a day. 
Can I stand it? That I cannot tell. 

IT cannot understand why you did not get my consign- 
ment. The Austrian embassy took the parcel under its 
protection, and it is addressed to M. de la Rochefoucauld. 
Make inquiries about it, I beg of you. 

I am surprised at your enthusiasm for Lherminier. It is 
easy to see you have not read his other works. They have 
prevented me from reading ‘‘ Au de la du Rhin,”’ the frag- 
ments of which, published in La Revue des Deux Mondes, 
did not appear to me very powerful. I have not cried up as 
something wonderful the work of Madame Emilie de 
Girardin. It is the best thing she has done up to the 
present, but it is not a very remarkable work ; it is literature, 
and not dogmatic politics. Don’t confound Capefigue and 
Lherminier with the roses and the lilies. Leave them 
amongst the thistles, which are dear for more reasons than 
one to these Excellencies. You will force me to read “ Au 
de 14 du Rhin’’; but I am afraid, in spite ofthe trust I 
repose in your beautiful forehead. 

But, goodness gracious! have I not already written 
telling you that the two somnambulists had ordered you not 
to walk? Then why do you walk? Your letter has grieved. 
me; it seemed to me cold and indifferent, as if the ice on 
which thrones rest had taken hold of you. I would prefer 
you to quarrel with me, to get angry with me! If you are 
not staying long in Vienna, what am I to do about the 
manuscripts of ‘‘ Séraphita ” and the “‘ Lys dans la Vallée ” ? 
The closing part of ‘‘Séraphita’’ will not appear in the 
Revue de Paris till the third or perhaps the fourth Sun- 
day in October. If you leave, give me some sure address at 
Brody ; you will find the precious parcel there. 

I will do as you wish about the ducat. Poor, faithful 
boy! What a soul Heaven has taken away from me! 
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Great God! I would almost have needed exaggerated 
affection on the part of my friends, for I assure you that the 
most-cruel conviction is taking possession of my mind. I 
have no hope of being able to stand such severe labours. 
One may be greatly crushed by violent efforts in art, science, 
and literature, and in this increase of toil which has been 
thrust upon me, driven as I am by necessity, I have nothing 
to sustain me. Work, always work; nights of burning toil 
follow nights of burning toil; days of meditation follow days 
of meditation ; execution follows conception, and conception 
execution. Little money in comparison with what I 
require; an enormous amount of money as compared with 
ordinary requirements. If each of my books were paid for 
like those of Walter Scott, I could extricate myself. But, 
although more than well paid, I cannot extricate myself. I 
shall have earned two thousand ducats in August. ‘ Le 
Lys’’ brought me eight thousand frances, half frorn the 
publishers and the other half from the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. For the article in the Conservateur I shall get 
three thousand francs. I shall have finished ‘ Séraphita,” 
begun the ‘‘ Memoires d’une Jeune Mariée,”’ and concluded 
the part for Madame Béchet. I don’t know whether brain, 
pen, and hand have ever done such a feat of strength before ! 
And there exists a dear woman, religiously worshipped, who 
complains that the correspondence is languishing when I am 
scrupulously answering her letters! 

It is impossible for me to speak to you in letters of Fieschi 
and his machine. Men deeply versed in politics, and I who 
am not wanting in a certain gift of second sight, believe that 
it is neither the Republique nor Carlism that are the author 
of the attempt. Fieschi has said nothing: be sure of that. 
He will probably not speak. It is Lisfranc, the surgeon who 
is attending him, and who is also attending my sister, that 
heard this. He has got a great deal of money. Perhaps he 
does not know who made him act. 

You will see the canoness, the Princess, and the Prince. I 
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have found a reader, but I think six hundred francs will be 
needed for the journey, for reasons which I will explain when 
I write again. I will write once more to you to Vienna, 
and by the same post I will write to the canoness and the 
Princess. 

I am on the eve of commencing my political career. I 
am cowardly enough to draw back lest I might imperil the 
journey to Wierzchownia. The two Reviews form a large 
party, for La FRevue des Deux Mondes has fifteen 
hundred subscribers, of whom five hundred are in Europe; it 
has become a power. They unite in me, take me for their 
leader, for I have conquered many men and things by my 
Bedouck! They lean on me. As for me, I could make two 
additional journals. This would give us four, and to-day 
we are negotiating for starting a fifth. I have the idea that 
we must call ourselves the “ Intelligentiels,”’ a name which 
lends itself but little to ridicule, and which would constitute 
a party to which it will be a flattering thing to belong. To 
be the leader of this in France is a thing well worth thinking 
about. For some time past the main lines of our work have 
been discussed between me and a man of powerful intellect, 
who has been for four years the organizer and manager of 
La Revue des Deux Mondes.*. We have had many con- 
ferences. The two journals, the two Reviews, will enable 
us to skim the cream of the best salons, to assimilate them, 
to bring together the minds of serious capacity, and nothing 
can withstand this friendly league of a Press, in which there 
will be no blindness, no lack of order. 

You see that, in proportion as I go on with my work, I 
act on another parallel line, important and more compre- 
hensive ; in a word, that I will not halt any more in politics 
than in literature. Time presses; events are getting com- 
plicated. I should have been stopped by the need of a 
hundred thousand francs; but I believe that I am now in a 
position to write a drama, under the name of my future 

1 Charles Rabou.—Ep. 
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secretary, to procure the money. I must put an end to this 
money question, which is strangling me. 

You see that, in spite of your coldness, I keep you in touch 
with the great operations of your devoted moujik. But if 
the law passes, the new law which requires political articles 
to be signed, I must renounce many things in order to go to 
Pawlowska. In short, we don’t get intellect for nothing! 

To talk to you about my every-day affairs would be to 
converse with you about too many great miseries. There 
are always an infinite number of journeyings through the 
city, comings and goings, to pay my bills, to meet my 
engagements. In Paris everything entails a dreadful loss 
of time, and time is the great material of life. So, when I 
am not bending over the paper by the light of my wax 
candles, in the apartment described in ‘“ La Fille aux Yeux 
d’Or,” or lying down worn out on the sofa, I am out of 
breath from pecuniary difficulties, sieeping little, eating 
little, seeing nobody—in short, like a Republican general 
making a campaign without bread or shoes. Besides, I am 
very fond of solitude. I hate society. I must now finish 
what I have begun, and whatever turns me aside from it is 
bad, especially when it bores me. 

You have asked me, I think, about Madame de O——. 
She has taken the matter up in a tragic style, as I told you, 
and now distrusts the M family. There is underlying 
this on both sides something inexplicable, and I have 
no desire to search for the key of mysteries which do 
not concern me. I am on proper terms of politeness 
with Madame de C——, such as you would like me to be 
yourself. 

Do not institute any comparison between the affection which 
you inspire and that which you grant, for in that respect 
those who love you have the advantage. Don’t imagine I 
cease to think about you, since, even though I am as busy 
as [am now, it is impossible that in hours of despair and 
fatigue, in those hours when the energies are relaxed, and 
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when I sit in my arm-chair with arms hanging limp and 
head sunk, with my body tired and mind aching, the wings 
of memory should not bear me back to the moments when I 
refreshed my brain under the green shades, to the days 
when I journeyed towards a woman who smiled on me, who 
has nothing but sincerity in her heart, who is to me a fay, 
who reanimates and renews, so to speak, by distractions of 
the soul those forces which others call talent. You are 
everything to me, as you know; therefore, do not jest about 
my feelings ; I am afraid lest, on my part, there should be 
too much gratitude mingled with it. 

Well, good-bye. At Wierzchownia, then, I must cross 
Europe, in order to come and show you a face betraying 
signs of age, but a heart always deplorably young, which 
beats at every word, ata line badly written, at an address, 
at a perfume, as if I were not thirty-six! 

I hope that when you are regularly settled in your 
Wierzchownia you will write for me the journal of your 
life, that you will be my friend more faithfully, and that 
when we meet we shall be as if we had only seen each other 
yesterday. A thousand kind wishes to M. de Hanski. 
Write to let me know whether the parcel is lost or whether 
you got it. Jam afraid of its only reaching Ischl when you 
have gone away. Write to me by return post, enclosing me 
in your letter an impression of your arms in red wax, which 
must be engraved on the title-page of ‘‘ Séraphita”’ in the 
new edition of the ‘Etudes Philosophiques” and of the 
«‘ Livre Mystique.’”’ Is not this a piece of gallantry to 
strike the heraldic chord you have I know not where within 
you, for it is not in your heart? Kiss Anna on the forehead 
for me. A thousand kind regards, and remember me to my 
Viennese friends. 
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XCVITI. 
To Mapame Hanska, VIENNA. 


Paris, Sunday, August 28rd, and 
Monday, August 24th, 1835. 

My letters are becoming short, you tell me, and you no 
longer know whom I see. But I see nobody, and I work so 
continuously that I have not a moment to write. But I 
have some hours of lassitude in which I think. Some day 
you will be astonished that I should have been able to do 
what I have done, and to have been also able to write to a 
friend. 

Listen ; to have done with that point, reflect on this :— 
Walter Scott wrote two novels a year and was thought to 
have been fortunate in his output of work: he astonished 
England. This year I shall have produced (1) ‘‘Le Pére 
Goriot,” (2) ‘‘ Le Lys dans la Vallée,”’ (3) ‘‘ Les Memoires 
d’une Jeune Marice,” and (4) ‘‘ César Birotteau.” I shall 
have written three parts of the “Etudes des Murs” for 
Madame Béchet, and three parts of the “ Etudes Philoso- 
phiques ”’ for Werdet. Finally, I shall have finished one of 
the third batch of the ‘‘ Contes Drolatiques.”’ But shall I 
be alive or in my right mind in the year 1836? I have my 
doubts about it. Sometimes it seems to me that I have 
inflammation of the brain. I shall die with a gap in my 
intellect. 

These efforts have not as yet rescued me from my 
financial embarrassment. In order to pay off my debts, 
this frightful production of books, involving heaps of proofs, 
has not been sufficient. I must try the stage, the revenues 
of which are enormous compared with those we get from 
books. 


T have nothing to tell you that you don’t already know. 


Zz 
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T am always stupefied when I don’t find you have got my 
consignment. As far as my own work goes, I am encom- 
passed by the necessity of completing three octavo volumes 
for the Reviews and for the publishers. What would you 
have? An author required ten years to write a hundred 
volumes in the eighteenth century. I shall have done 
fourteen this year, and nobody pays any attention to the fact. 
A sheet (and there are twenty of them in a volume) costs 
me twenty hours’ work, and yet I have got a letter from 
Ischl asking me, ‘‘ What are you doing? Why don’t you 
write to me?” at a moment when, overwhelmed by having 
to pay sixteen thousand francs in forty days, and when I 
have no other resources but my pen, I am battling with 
unexampled courage. 

The intellectual battle-fields are more fatiguing to work 
on than the fields where men die or the fields where they 
sow corn—be sure of this! France drinks men’s brains 
just as she formerly cut off noble heads. 

Yes, I can only write you a few pages, and soon I shall 
only write you hopeless ones, for courage is beginning to 
fail me. I am tired of this struggle in which there is no 
rest, this constant production without productive success. 
It is very fine to arouse moral sympathies when a brother 
and a mother lack bread! It is very fine to listen to stupid 
compliments about books written with one’s blood when 
M. Paul de Kock sells three thousand copies, and ‘“ Le 
Magasin Pittaresque”’ at sixty thousand! We shall see 
each other if I triumph, but I have doubts as to my 
success. 

Monday, 24th. 

Forgive me for having uttered that cry of grief; do not be 
too much alarmed about it. Butif I perished, carried off 
by excessive labour, it would be nothing to surprise you. 
The end of ‘“‘ Séraphita” can scarcely appear sooner than 
in the first number of the Revie de Paris. The corrections, 
the labours, are crushing. There have already been one 
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hundred and sixty hours’ work on the first proofs; I don’t 
know yet what the others will cost. 

If you are kind, you will write oftener to me. It seems 
to me that the air is fresh around me, that my brain is cooled, 
that I am in an oasis when I read your letters. They make 
me believe that I am in some place of rest.. There had been 
no letter from you for a fortnight when I received your 
last from Ischl. I have made great progress with the 
corrections of ‘‘ Le Lys dans la Vallée’’: it will appear in 
the Revue de Deux Mondes while you are travelling. I 
don’t believe I have done a finer work as a picture of a home. 
I have rewritten and completed ‘‘ Gobseck.”” I am going 
in ‘‘ La Fleur des Pois ’’ to turn back on myself. I have 
painted all the misfortunes of wives; it is time to show also 
the sorrows of husbands. 

Here is a singular fact:—I was writing this work while 
you were thinking on the original idea, and while your letter 
to me was on the way speaking about the sufferings to 
which men are subject. Is not this enough to make one 
believe that space does not exist, and that we have been 
talking together ? 

Good-bye. I have not time to write more. But as 
I told you, I have time to think, and I think of you in my 
hours of recreation. I must make a great deal of money in 
order to go to the Ukraine, for I must owe nothing here, in 
order to travel with an easy mind. 

Well, good-bye. A thousand good wishes, and remember 
me to those around you. 
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XCIX. 
To Mapame Hansxa, WieRzcHown1a (UKRAINE). 
Chaillot, Sunday, October 11th, 1835. 
Don’t be astonished at my silence; it will easily be 
accounted for by the abundant literary labours which are 
going to win my freedom. 

For the last forty days I have risen up at midnight 
and gone to bed at six o’clock. Between these two hours 
there is nothing but work—ardent, passionate work—the 
desperate conflict of battle-fields ! 

Do me the favour not to believe that the friendship you 
accord me is not the ordinary friendship of women and regard 
‘even though” as the noblest of mottoes. Yes, I shall not 
perish ; yes, I shall triumph! 

Nevertheless, you ought to have received two letters 
through the hands of Sina, one of which brought you the 
dedication in print. ‘‘ Séraphita”’ will not appear till about 
the end of October ; ‘‘ Le Lys dans la Vallée” will come 
out in November and December, ‘‘ La Fleur des Pois”’ in 
eight days; two parts [of the “Etudes Philosophiques ’’] 
for Werdet in rapid succession ; and the third batch of the 
“Contes Drolatiques’”’ in December. 

So this ought to account for everything—my continual 
labours, my interrupted correspondence. By the Ist of 
March next I shall owe nothing to anyone. Thus this 
terrible struggle between misfortune and me will be ended. 
My fortune will consist of my pen and my liberty. 

Yesterday, as I was returning along the quays on foot, 
thinking over the corrections in ‘“‘ Séraphita,”’ I saw Madame 
Kisseleff in a carriage driving quickly past. Judge of my 
astonishment! She was, no doubt, returning from Bellevue, 
the residence of the Austrian ambassador. 

No other news. I have for fifty days been getting up at 
midnight and going to bed at six o’clock ; so I have begun 
to grow thin during my eighteen hours’ night-watching and 
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toil, the most painful of all. I wish “Le Lys” and 
‘« Séraphita”” and the new “Louis Lambert” to be the 
culminating points of my literary life up to to-day. 

We are bringing out a new edition of ‘‘ Le Médecin de 
Campagne.” Iam going to get a travelling-carriage made 
here. Finally, I am thinking of buying a house, so that 
when you come to Paris I can offer you the whole of it to 
thank you for the hospitality which you promise me at 
Wierzchownia. M. de Custine is in Paris, the faithless 
man! 

Will you let me get a watch made for you in Geneva ? I 
will bring it to you with the manuscripts which belong to 
you when I goto see you. In this way I will repair the 
disaster of the journey; you are too far from Geneva to 
attend to it yourself. 

Well, take good care of yourself. Do the Grandet and 
the Benassis.' I will be your critic when I come, just as 
you are of my works. 

Oh! I beg of you, have confidence in me! Do not be 
angry with me for anything—either for the brevity or the 
scrawling of my letters. It is absolutely necessary for me 
to go on, to let nothing wait, and I have always proofs 
extending to three or four octavo volumes to read; and, 
besides, there are financial matters. Literally, I do not 
live ; but I can at times, when I am too much fatigued, lean 
my head against the chimney-piece, and lose myself in 
musings, just like a woman. 

A thousand kind remembrances to all, and to you all, 
kind regards. I expect to hear from you about ‘“ Le Lys 
dans la Vallée.” I have worked hard at this book. I have 
sought to use the language of Massillon, and that is a weighty 
instrument to wield! 

A thousand ardent wishes for all you hold dear, and my 
friendly regards to the Grand Marshal. 


? An allusion to the principal characters in ‘‘Eugénie Grandet ” 
and the ‘‘ Médicin de Campagne.” 
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Cr. 
To Mapame Hansga, WIErzcHOwNIA (UKRAINE). 


Chaillot, October, 1835. 

I HAVE received your letter from Brody, and I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. The more you forbid me to 
come to Wierzchownia under the pretext that it is too fatigu- 
ing, the more quickly I shall go there. But be easy in your 
mind ; I cannot breathe the air of liberty. I cannot feel my- 
self free from chains before April, May, or June. But I 
shall certainly go and write ‘‘ Philippe II.’ and ‘ Marie 
Touchet’”’ quietly at Wierzchownia, or else some popular 
works which will make me financially independent—the 
three francs a day that Napoleon asked for when he was 
dethroned. 

Yes, Madame Kisseleff is in Paris. Happy Monsieur 
E ! As for me, I am out of society; till I am free I 
see nobody, and I keep on working as I told you. You will 
not read, then, till you are in Wierzchownia “ Séraphita ”’ 
and my new ‘“‘ Louis Lambert,’”’ which constitute ‘‘ Le Livre 
Mystique.’”’ The Emperor Nicholas will not prohibit those 
books. You will read there in like manner “ La Fleur des 
Pois ”’ and ‘‘ Le Lys dans la Vallée’’: all these things are 
going to be showered down on my readers’ heads. 

I am very anxious to be able to buy the house of which I 
spoke to you. It would be a good investment, and I should 
be forced to practise economy. 

I am beginning to form a very bad opinion of your firm- 
ness. In proportion as you draw nearer to your cara patria, 
your sublime resolutions as to government vanish, and you 
will again become a fine lady, a creole, and a perfectly 
indolent person. 

So next year I shall see you in the glorious depths of 
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your deserts, of your steppes. I shall bring you the manu- 
seripts of ‘“ Séraphita,” which are very curious, those of 
‘‘Tys,” which are still more so, and a beautiful copy on 
China paper of the ‘ Livre Mystique,” in which will be 
found your “ Séraphita.”’ Come, be the queen of Wierz- 
chownia; do not play the part of an unpublished Benassis 
in Pawlowska. Be rather an intellectual plant, develop 
your beautiful forehead, in which shines the most radiant of 
divine lights. 

I want to reach Wierzchownia by going back through 
Germany, worthy of the renown about which we have lied 
so much! TI shall have in the course of seven months 
accomplished some severe tasks. ‘‘César Birotteau”’ will 
have been succeeded by many other pieces which are in the 
course of construction. But ‘‘Le Lys”! If “Le Lys” is 
not a female breviary, I am nothing. The virtue in it is 
sublime and not wearisome. To be dramatic in a virtuous 
way, to make use of the language and style of Massillon, 
well, this is a problem to solve which in the first number 
has already cost three hundred hours of corrections, four 
hundred francs to the Revue, and to me a slightly dis- 
ordered liver. M. Nacquart has prescribed for me a bath 
three hours a day and ten pounds of grapes, but still I stay 
up all night. 

Madame de B—— is much better; she has suffered a last 
shock, the illness of a favourite son, whose brother has gone 
to bring him back from Belgium. I went to alleviate her 
sorrow. She told me that only one thing could be said 
about my “ Lys,” that it was, indeed, “ Le Lys dans la 
Vallée.” This is great praise from her lips; she is very 
fastidious. At last the first number is finished ; I have two 
more to write ; at the rate of twenty days for each, there is 
still forty days’ work to be done. Sainte-Beuve laboured 
four years at ‘‘ Volupté.” You can draw comparisons. I 
shall lose five hundred franes if the closing part of 
‘*Séraphita ” is not delivered to the Revue de Paris next 
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Saturday. So, as I don’t want to lose a farthing, consider- 
ing that the houses are dear, the closing part of “ Séraphita ”’ 
will appear on the first Sunday in November. 

I send you a thousand kind wishes from my heart, and beg 
of you to remember me to all around you. Your paper- 
cutter broke in my hand, and was near inflicting a wound 
on me : I was annoyed by the occurrence. In the next place, 
I don’t know where the little pencil-sketch of Geneva has 
been stuck ; I am still equally vexed, but it will be found in 
some of my pockets. I am so much crammed with ideas, 
with labours, that even these things are a kind of novel 
distraction. But the heart will find none in them, only the 
head. 

Well, may a thousand prayers follow you, and accompany 
you ! 


CI. 


To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Chaillot, Saturday, November 21st, 18385. 

Do not be surprised at my not having written to you for 
some days. This interruption is due to the severity of the 
combat, to the necessity of labour which absorbs my days 
and my nights. Iam already afraid of succumbing. Then 
the events in my family have assumed a grave aspect. It 
was necessary to see what should be done with my brother 
—to make him go out to the Indies or get him to make up 
his mind to leave France. 

In the next place, you who have so little trouble about 
money matters, you will never know till I tell it to you by 
the fireside in your steppe the difficulty one finds in being 
able to pay a thousand ducats a month in Paris without any 
other aid than his pen. Still, if I can get to the end of the 
month of November and that of December, I have 
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almost the hope of arriving, if not free, at least with honour 
saved, and without misfortune, on the 31st of December. 

You will never form any idea of these two months till the 
result of my frightful labours on ‘‘ Séraphita” and the 
“Lys” are bound in green, and placed on a shelf of your 
book-case. Then you will ask yourself, on seeing those 
heaps of proofs and corrections, if there were years in those 
months and days in the hours; then you will know the 
value of a letter written by one to whom time is lacking, 
and how I stand in need of baths, and still more of sleep. 

Madame Béchet’s part appeared eight days ago. I have 
no more than two volumes of the ‘‘ Vie de Province”’ to 
write in order to complete her two volumes, of which the 
first part was brought to you in Geneva. So, during your 
journey, I shall have done twelve volumes for a publisher, 
and fifteen for Werdet, and I have found the time to go to 
Neufchatel, to Geneva, and to Vienna. 

Madame Béchet has paid us our thirty-three thousand 
frances; we are offered forty-five thousand franes for the 
following thirteen volumes, which will complete in twenty- 
tive volumes the first edition of the ‘Etudes des Murs.” 
This is how our affairs stand. We owe thirty-five thousand 
francs, and we possess in expectation fifty thousand. Such 
is the state of our domestic economy. The only point now 
is not to die of fatigue on the day when the weight of the 
burden becomes bearable ! 

To-morrow, Sunday, the 22nd, the first instalment of the 
‘“‘ Lys dans la Vallée’ will appear in La Revue de Paris. 
But learn from one fact alone the nature of my struggle 
and of my daily combats. Since my return from Vienna 
La Revue de Paris has made enormous sacrifices for 
‘Séraphita.” After six months’ labour and expenditure of 
money, ‘‘ Séraphita,’’ now finished, was to have appeared 
to-morrow. All of a sudden the editor told me it was 
incomprehensible, and that he would prefer not to publish 
it on account of the long interval between the opening 
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portions of it and the end, and a thousand other reasons 
which I shall not repeat here. I immediately proposed to 
pay him the amount he had expended and to take back my 
manuscript. He agreed. I hastened to Werdet’s, and I 
informed him about it. He rushed to the office with the 
money, and the rage of both publisher and author is such 
that ‘‘ Séraphita’’ has been sent on from one printing-office 
to another, and that the ‘“ Livre Mystique ”’ will appear on 
Saturday, the 28th. The literature of the periodical press 
will seize on the strange story of this refusal; it will make 
such a hubbub, seeing that the editor of the Revue is 
not loved, that Werdet is sure to sell out the edition of 
“‘Séraphita ’ in one day. There is a copy for you on China 
paper, besides the collection of manuscripts and proofs. 
But such feats of strength require prodigious efforts ; they 
are like the campaigns in Italy. 

Finally, ‘‘ Le Lys” is going to find its way into the 
Revue; and Madame Béchet has her part. Werdet is 
bringing out ‘‘Le Livre Mystique’’ and ‘‘ Le Médicin de 
Campagne,’ completed in the third edition—six volumes 
octavo. I am half through the third batch of ‘Contes 
Drolatiques,’’ an octavo volume. So here are, since my 
return from Vienna, seventeen volumes prepared for 
publication. From this amount of work form some estimate 
of what my life is. ‘‘ La Fleur des Pois”’ has cost me sixty- 
six nights’ labour, not to speak of days, and corrections to 
the extent of five hundred francs. But the free lances of 
the Press talk well of it amongst themselves, and it promises 
to be successful. Procure a copy of the third edition of the 
««Médicin de Campagne.” It is beautiful and accurate. 

I hope these tremendous labours will be followed by 
some increase of literary power, and that I shall be a 
person of considerable importance when I meet you at 
Wierzchownia, especially owing to ‘‘ Le Livre Mystique,” 
the third edition of the ‘‘ Médicin de Campagne,” and ‘“ Le 
Lys dans la Vallée.” 
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You understand that in such a literary campaign as mine 
society is impossible. So I have freely given it up. I go 
nowhere ; I don’t answer any letter or invitation. I allow 
myself only the Italian opera once a fortnight. I saw 
Madame Kisseleff there last Thursday. Alas! how slight 
an impression her beauty made there! If you knew how 
everything becomes lessened in value in Paris. In spite of 
her patronizing attachment towards Poggi, she understood 
what I tried to tell her in Vienna, and Poggi produced on 
her the effect of a full stop in the ‘“‘ Encyclopédie ”’ when she 
heard Rubini. 

I shall not tell you what memories assailed me when I 
found myself near a lady of your acquaintance from Vienna, 
while listening to ‘‘ Sonnambula,’”’ which recalled to me two 
of our evenings there. The Princess Schonburg was also 
present ; I paid a visit of politeness to her, and I shall also 
go once to see Madame Kisseleff. 

So my life is strangely monotonous, and you write to me 
so seldom that I have no longer the break in the monotony 
caused by your Monday letter. I have my good Monday no 
longer. I can only tell you about my labours and my 
payments, a chant as monotonous as that of the ocean 
waves beating against a granite rock. 

I went to dine in the city to obtain for you the autograph 
of Sir Sidney Smith, the hero of Saint Jean d’Acre. I am 
sending you with it another of Alphonse Karr. 

Sunday, 22nd. 

I beg of you to number your letters, beginning with the 
year 1836, just as I am doing myself with this one, so that 
we may each of us know whether our letters reach us 
punctually, and when we are to have special answers to any 
question, the reference to the number will make everything 
right. 

I have had, and I still have, violent griefs from the 
direction of Nemours. Madame de B was nearly 
better ; her dreadful palpitations were relieved. There was 
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some hope of saving her life. Suddenly, the only son who 
resembles her, a young fellow handsome as the dawn, 
affectionate and intellectual like her, and, like her too, 
full of noble sentiments, caught a cold which became 
aggravated so as to affect his lungs—the only child out of 
nine with whom she has sympathies in common! Of these 
nine, only four are left; for, as you are aware, her only 
daughter is afflicted with hysterical mania, which is in- 
curable. That blow half killed her. I corrected ‘Le 
Lys” by her side; but my affection was powerless to soften 
this last blow. Her son (twenty-one years old) was in 
Belgium, where he was conducting a very important 
establishment. His brother Alexandre went to tell him. 
He arrived a month ago in a miserable state. This mother, 
with her strength gone, almost dying, sat up all night 
nursing Armand. She has nurses and doctors. She 
implored of me not to come, not to write to her. You know 
how in moments when we are entirely in a state of tension 
within, the slightest shock, whether it comes from a strain 
on the sensibilities of our hearts or from clumsiness, makes 
us collapse. What a situation! So I have a twofold 
anxiety in that direction where I spend so much of my life. 

I get so many from my brother and my mother of a cruel 
and disastrous kind, that I say nothing to you about them, 
for they are not of a nature to be written about. One 
must have much faith in the future to live thus—to take up, 
every morning, one’s heavy burden. My friends have only 
limited means, and cannot do anything to improve my 
tinancial position, which two hundred ducats would render 
supportable, if the sum were only lent me for six months. 
I must go forward to the last moment in my triple sources of 
annoyance—those of my family, those of my labours, and 
those connected with money. I don’t speak of calumnies 
and of the wretches who hurl sticks at my legs when I am 
running. Thatis nothing. That which would kill an artist 
I scarcely regard as a thing to worry about. 
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I have been lately twenty-six days in my study without 
leaving it. I took the air only at that window which 
commands all Paris, and which I wish myself to command. 

I have received your last letter, written from your 
desolate land ; I suppose you are now back in Wierzchownia, 
and have once more seen your corn-fields, resumed your old 
habits, and can assuredly write to me twice a month. In 
accordance with your custom, you have given me your own 
address very imperfectly, and that of the Canoness with 
quite epigrammatic perfection. Write and tell her, then, 
that it is as impossible to write a letter as to seize the moon 
with my teeth. People in society, rich and idle, cannot 
realize the laborious life of artists and of the poor. It is the 
height of fun to them. They believe, above all, that we are 
ungrateful and forgetful, and do not see us working night 
and day. 

In order to explain everything about myself, just reflect 
on these seventeen volumes manufactured by me without 
assistance ; calculate that they amount to three hundred 
sheets, each of which has been read more than ten times, 
and that this makes three thousand, not to speak of the 
conception and the writing, and that it requires, in addition 
to the will, felecty of inspiration. Therefore, whatever may 
be said of me, laugh at it, and think of this, the proof of 
which exists. One of the deadliest literary enemies I have 
said: ‘‘ Talent, genius, his incredible power of will, I can 
conceive it, I can believe in it. But where or how has he 
been able to manufacture TIME ?”” 

Ah! madame, I have brought myself, sleeper though I 
am, to do without sleep ; I sleep only four hours, and I, so 
impassioned, so childlike, I have reduced all my life to 
dreams of hope. I have not read two lines of the journal 
since my return. I have only lived through suffering, 
labour, and hope. My fortune will be made by three 
months spent in Wierzchownia, without cares or anxieties, 
while writing there two fine plays. 


es 
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By a singular dispensation of Providence, your friendship 
is associated with the three halts I have made during the 
last three years. Neufchatel, Geneva, and Vienna, have 
each been an oasis. There, I thought of nothing; I 
recruited my strength. You will see me arriving at 
Wierzchownia dead, and returning from it living. 

Well, good-bye. My friendly regards to the Benassis of 
Wierzchownia. My compliments to these three ladies.' A 
kiss to Anna on the forehead. Be without anxiety as to 
the manner in which I shall make the journey. I shall go 
alone without anything that could form a subject for dispute 
on the part of the Custom House officers, without books, 
only linen and clothes. I will write out for you in advance 
the names of the books I want, so that you may have them 
in your library. That will be the only tax I shall levy on it. 
I shall not take with me twenty heavy books. I shall carry 
all my intellectual riches in my head and all my treasures 
in my heart. You must only show some indulgence with 
regard to my only coat, my poet’s wardrobe. I shall go 
light as an arrow and rapid as one, but laden with 
hopes and with the prospects of the pleasures awaiting me 
at that fireside towards which you entice me. 


Cif. 


To Mapame Hansxa, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Chaillot, November 25th, 1835. 
THERE is a long letter from me on the way, and you will, no 
doubt, know the reason why it has been delayed. This one, 
number two, will arrive before number one. 
Great God! do you not realize that I am plunged in 
crushing toil? Are you aware of the many sleepless nights 


1 Mdlles. Séverine and Denise Wylezynska, and Mdlle. Henriette 
Borel. 
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T have passed? Forty-two! ‘‘Le Lys dans la Vallée” 
makes its way uninterruptedly through the Revue. At 
the moment when I am writing to you, I have still sixty- 
four pages to write of the most difficult part of ‘‘ Séraphita,”’ 
“which must be in the list for sale on Saturday. If 
it is not in the list for sale on Saturday, I cannot 
go to Russia this winter. Werdet is ruined if “ Séraphita,”’ 
that is to say, ‘‘ Le Livre Mystique,” is not a great success, 
if the second and third parts of the “ Etudes Philoso- 
phiques ”’ do not appear in December and January. I shall 
lose six thousand francs by Madame Béchet if her last part 
does not appear in February! Keep this sentence before 
your eyes, so that you may not find fault with me. Hither 
I must carry out my engagements.or I shall die, unless 
grief first kills me. It is impossible for me to write a letter. 
The people who lead a settled life, in which the want of 
money is not felt, are incapable of forming an idea of the 
lives of those who work night and day, and who have to beg 
for the money they earn. 

T have forty thousand francs to pay after my return from 
Vienna before next December. So conceive what efforts 
and resources are needed to face this without credit; for 
that reason, what you said to me in the letter I got from you 
to-day seemed to me very singular. You have no idea of 
the bitterness of the epigram which has been invented by 
your fears on the subject of a poor artist, in hiding on 
account of the ‘National Guard, who has for the last six 
months gone to bed at six o’clock (save on a few rare 
occasions), to get up again at midnight, and who is working 
superhumanly to earn some months’ liberty in order to go 
and see you. To ask me for a letter in the circumstances 
in which Iam placed is as if you were a Frenchman, and 
had asked your colonel to write to you during the retreat 
from Moscow, with the difference that the warmth of my 
soul will never alter, and that triumph will take the place of 
defeat. 
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Raise on high the pretty fingers of your beautiful hand, 
and yet they will not be enough to enumerate the volumes 
i shall have brought out on the 31st éf December, even 
though you were to take two volumes for each finger. Add 
to this operation a dose of reflection, and lay your right hand. 
on that heart which beats too quickly: you will know the 
agitation which your reproaches have aroused in me. Then 
draw back your pretty hand towards France, and receive 
there the respectful kiss of a faithful affection not without a 
tear of despair. Above all, do not here blame me for under- 
standing, for it requires understanding to love one’s friends. 
You will not know what I mean till you read the “ Lys.” 
The first instalment of it has produced the sensation I 
expected. What ought I to do with your copy on China 
paper of the ‘“‘ Livre Mystique ”’ ? 

Upon my word, I can anticipate no rest for me sooner 
than three months’ time, unless through fortunate events 
which are impossible, exhausted editions that would bring 
me money, or unless I fell ill. In that case I would write 
to you. But do you not prefer my silence, which tells you 
that I am labouring fruitfully, that I am hastening forward 
the happy day of my deliverance? Then I have made too 
mouch of you, for I have counted on your intelligent friend- 
ship to divine these things. 

Well, here comes Werdet with ten sheets, one hundred 
and sixty pages, to be corrected! Iam, since I wrote letter 
No. 1, which is on its way, at variance with the Reviews for 
the same reasons that set me at variance with Pichot. So 
you know what they are. 

A thousand affectionate regards. Remember me to all 
those around you. As “ Séraphita’’ did not appear in the 
“Revue, you will be forced to procure a copy of it. The 
publisher to whom Werdet gives it up on Saturday is Urbain 
of Moscow. I do not know what to do; I can send you 
& copy: 

Well, good-bye. I have lived some moments with you 

VOL, I. Zz 
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in your sister’s charming house, so good a painter are 
you. 

If I am not ill, I am horribly tired, more than I have ever 
been. I have not been able to go and inhale the air of my 
native Touraine, which would have revived me. 

A thousand loving wishes. Do not have any doubts about 
your poor future guest. 

P.S.—I lost my Geneva pencil with the ave in a diligence. 
T have not as much luck as you had with your watch; I 
failed to recover it.’ 


CIil. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA, (UKRAINE). 


Chaillot, Saturday, December 18th, 1835. 

I HAVE received to-day the letter in which you told me you 
read the first portion of the ‘‘ Lys.’” When you receive this 
answer you will, no doubt, have read the second. (Ignoble 
deceptions have sold them to Bellizard, and I am going to 
prosecute such thefts, if nevertheless I have the courage to 
rise up against a fraud which hastens the enjoyment which 
you say you take in those things.) You will understand 
still better the three hundred hours. I lay aside the 
enervating corrections of the third part in order to write to 
you. 


} These words are written on the back of a letter addressed by 
David d’Angers to Balzac, which the latter sent as an autograph to 
Madame Hanska. Here is this letter :— 

‘* MonsizUR,—I know your time is precious, but cannot you give me 
a few seconds, so that I make your medal ? 

“Tf you were good enough to grant my request, and to indicate to 
me the day and the hour, you would much oblige your admirer and 
devoted servant. 


** DAVID. 
“Rue d’Assas, Nov. 14th, Faubourg Saint Germain.” 
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You are right in your philological criticisms. Every day 
I perceive my faults and I correct them. One day, you will 
find a great difference between the acknowledged work and 
all the preceding editions. 

Just fancy my happiness! Thomassy! came to embrace 
me after having read ‘‘ Séraphita.”” He told me that he 
regarded the ‘‘ Livre Mystique” as one of the masterpieces 
of the French language, and that he saw nothing in it calling 
for a reply. There must have been faults still in “La 
Grenadiére ”’ ; but these last stains upon the white robe shall 
be removed by the soap of patience and the beetle of courage 
which the love of art, for art’s sake, gives. It is a matter for 
astonishment to tell you what the ‘ Lys’’ has cost. I have 
now spent fifteen days on the third number, and there are 
eight more needed. 

A dreadful misfortune has happened tome. The fire in 
the Rue du Pot-de-Fer has destroyed the hundred and sixty 
first pages, printed at my cost, of the third batch of the 
“Contes Drolatiques,’’ and five hundred volumes, which cost 
me four francs apiece, of the first and second batches. Not 
only do I lose three thousand five hundred frances in money 
and interests, but I lose lkewise an agreement for six 
thousand francs, which I counted on in order to pay my 
expenses at the end of the year, and which has been broken, 
since I can deliver up nothing to Werdet and to an associate 
in this matter who bought the three batches of ten 
‘« Contes.”’ 

I must face this misfortune which occurred at the 
moment when hope was not for me a vain word, and when 
some clear blue spaces were breaking through my sky, 
beside the lovely form displayed there so often. In short, 
I have always presented an iron front to misfortune. There 
is nothing but happiness to excite my emotions, and it is a 
thing that I can ill bear. Madame de B—— has since this 


1 Thomassy, a French littérateur, a pupil of the School of Charters, 
a collaborateur of Augustin Thierry. 
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fatal event preserved an obstinate silence. That is another 
trouble, and so my journey to Wierzchownia is delayed. 

If you were kind, you would keep a journal for me,—you 
who have time on your hands. As for me, I write to you 
as much as I can. You have no idea of our civilization, the 
trouble entailed by transacting business, the distances, the 
visits wasted on moneyed people, their caprices, which 
make their promises of the night before be broken the 
following day! My life is a torrent. I no longer sleep 
more than five hours. To go to see you would be a rest, 
however fatiguing may be this journey quickly completed. 
T am afraid that you thought very heedlessly of your devoted 
servant, for you have given no answer to several questions 
T asked you. 

I have very few events to tell you about. I dined once 
at Madame Kisseleff’s. I went once to dine at the Austrian 
Ambassador’s, and I went to a rout at the same place. It 
is necessary to keep up relations there. I have again seen 
the Princess Schonburg. But I only do what is necessary. 

Here is an event which condemns me to more violent 
labours than those from which I am emerging. My 
liabilities in January, February, March, and April are 
enormous—three or four thousand francs a month to pay, 
and my resources are exhausted. I must clear off my 
obligations to the Revue and to Madame Béchet. It is 
doing work without getting anything for it. So I must 
speedily conclude, so as to make the pen that writes to you 
produce gold, and the manuscripts written by which fly 
away on faithful wing to Wierzchownia. 

Tam going to have two secretaries, two young men who 
espouse the hopes of my political life, which, alas! ig 
opening. I am much embarrassed to tell you which way, 
how, and why, for you have forbidden me to read certain 
chapters ;' you will guess what I mean when I tell you 


1 Al that treated of political questions, through fear of the letters 
being seized by the postal authorities. 
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that I bought a political newspaper within the last five days. 
These two young men are! the Comte de Belloy, a friend of 
Sandeau, and nephew of the Cardinal, twenty-four years of 
age, with a happy face, abundant wit, bad conduct, terrible 
want of money, talent, and a rich future, confidence and 
perfect devotion, and immemorial nobility. The other is a 
Comte de Grammont, one of whose ancestors went security 
for a Duc de Bourgogne. He does not belong to the family 
of the Ducs de Grammont. I know him less than I do 
De Belloy. Here are my two aides-de-camp. 

You will be surprised to find Sandeau excluded, but 
Sandeau is not, like these gentlemen, a Legitimist; he does 
not share my opinions. That is saying everything. I have 
done all I could to convert him to the doctrines of absolute 
power. He is as silly as a propagandist. 

You see that a second mine here opens, a second cause 
for immense labours. You see that Bedowck is not a 
talisman without force in my case. But it needs much 
money, and still more talent. I don’t know where to get 
the money. 

You are quite right to economize, and I don’t understand 
why you don’t be at M. de Hanski to make him send forty 
men to his factory instead of the eighty that you have. 
Schickler and all our high personages here do not employ 
more than forty persons. 

Reserve your sublime analytic thoughts in order to act 
like your fair neighbour, the Countess Branicha ; money can 
do everything to conquer material obstacles. Be a miser 
by juxtaposition, miserly with an object. 

My brother-in-law is negotiating the purchase of my 
house. It fulfils all the conditions you require in a dwelling. 
I wish you could so order your affairs that you might be 
there in three years’ time without M. de Hanski having a 
single care. Is not M. Mitgislas P—— as happy as a king? 
He has as much wealth as he requires here, and possesses 


1 La Chronique de Paris. 
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enough of money invested in the funds as to be able to 
lower stocks by selling. Nothing is easier to administer or 
collect than such revenues, the literary revenues excepted, 
although they are so simple that nothing is simpler! So, 7 
you love me (in Anna’s style), you will keep for me a nice 
little journal, day by day, and not half-periodical, so that I 
shall get your letter every eight days, and mine will cross 
yours. Can you do less for a man who writes to you alone 
in all the world ? 

As for my actual life, I have gone back to the Rue de 
Batailles; I go to bed at seven o’clock, and rise up at two 
in the morning, and, between these two periods, behold me 
in the boudoir of the ‘‘ Fille aux Yeux d'Or,” seated at a 
table, and working without any other distraction than that 
of going to my window, contemplating this Paris which I 
wish some day to subdue. And I am there for three 
months, until, my house being purchased, my new arrange- 
ments have been made for housing myself and living. 

T expect that Anna is well, that you, too, are flourishing 
in the cara patria, that M. de Hanski is busy, that Mdlles. 
Séverine and Dénises are as well as possible, that Mddle. 
Borel has restored her good graces to the author of 
‘ Séraphita,”’ and prays to God for him after having prayed 
for you and Anna, that everyone, even Pierre, is well, that 
the confectioner makes delicious things for you, and that, in 
short, there is nothing wanting but a poor foreigner who 
creeps there in thought. At night, when the coal crackles, 
when a spark comes forth from the candle, you will say to 
yourself, ‘‘’Tis he!” You will think, then, that a too 
lively memory has crossed space, and is about to descend 
upon your table like an aerolite detached from a distant 
sphere. 

So addio. 1 must return to Clochegourde, take his rasp 
and file, his marble, polish the statue, and expend forceson 
it—so that it may be soft as satin, beautiful as your fore- 
head, pure as your heart, and noble as your race, and so 
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that when reading it, one may say, ‘‘ Where did he get all 
this ?” while the only one who knows it will be you, looking 
on yourself as what you call the “ counsellor of graces.” 

Good-bye again; but I wish I could say, “Till we soon 
meet.”” When you begin the third number of the “ Lys,” 
you will know that, if the first pages are bad, it will be you 
who will take the necessary time to make them good, and 
that nothing has been sweeter to me than to abandon for 
you my vanity as an author and to give up to you the 
public. 


Li. 
To Mapame Hanska, WIERZCHOWNIA (UKRAINE). 


Chaillot, Monday, January 18th— 
Friday, January 22nd, 1836. 


In spite of my entreaty, your letter, which I received to-day, 
after about one month’s interruption, is not dated or 
numbered, so that it is impossible for us to answer each 
other in an intelligible fashion when we are separated by 
such a vast distance. 

This letter contains two reproaches which have keenly 
hurt me, and I think I have already told you that a few 
chance expressions would be sufficient to make me go to 
Wierzchownia, which would be a misfortune in my present 
perilous position, but that I prefer to lose everything rather 
than lose a true friendship. 

And, in the first place, as for letters, make a calculation 
of those you have written to me, and those I have answered ; 
the balance will be considerably in my favour. When you 
speak to me of writing to you so seldom, you make me 
suppose some of the letters have been lost, and that makes 
me feel uneasy. In short, you are distrustful of me at a 
distance as you were distrustful of me when near you with- 
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out any reason. I read in a state of sheer despair the 
paragraph in your letter in which you do the honours of my 
heart to my mind, in which you sacrifice my entire personality 
to my brain. 

I laughed a great deal at your estimating my labours by 
their quantity rather than their quality. I laughed because 
I thought of your analytic. forehead ; I laughed because I 
thought that, at the moment when I was reading those 
falsely-accusing pages, you were perhaps holding ‘“ Séra- 
phita’”’ in your hand, and making some honourable repara- 
tion to me in the depths of your heart. 

Ah! cara, if you were in the secret of the sedentary 
labours, which begin at midnight and only stop at midday! 
If you knew that the actual edition of the ‘‘ Médecin de 
Campagne”’ (third, 8vo), and the second of the “ Livre 
Mystique ” (8vo) have just cost me six hundred hours, that 
on the 1st of February I must deliver the manuscripts of 
two new 8vo volumes, that I have business and lawsuits, 
you would see with regret that you falsely suspected the 
friend, that ‘‘ Marie Touchet”’ is going on—that—that—ete. 

Your punishment will be severe ; some day you will have 
in Wierzchownia the manuscript of ‘‘ Séraphita’’ and the 
proofs, and those of the ‘‘ Lys”’ with the manuscript of it. 
You will ask yourself how you have been able to suspect 
this indefatigable work. 

To-day, I have so much on my hands that I am forced to 
curtail exceedingly what I have to say. I am irreconcilably 
at variance with the Revue de Paris. I have on my side 
the Revue de Chronique, a journal which appears once a 
week, and which responds to my royalist sympathies. I 
have begun the year with ‘‘ La Messe de 1]’Athée,” a work 
conceived, written, and printed in a single night. I must 
in February bring out a work entitled « L’Interdiction,’’ 
which extends to seventy pages of the Revue de Paris. This 
must be done, in spite of the labours I owe to Madame 
Béchet and to Werdet. 
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In six months’ time, I shall have carried out my agree- 
ment with Madame Béchet. I shall be clear with her. 

In the enumeration you make of my letters, you do not at 
all take into account the enormous quantity of corrections 
which the reprints cost me. So the volume, the proofs of 
which you remember I brought with me to Vienna, and 
in which Godseck is found, cost as.much as the “ Fleur des 
Pois.”’ 

Is it not sad to have thus to count up with you? to make 
the same calculations with a dear friend as I make with the 
publishers. You misunderstood what I said to you in 
imploring of you not to cause me fictitious sorrows, because 
Iam bending under the weight of real sorrows. In order 
to tell you what they are I would have to write volumes for 
you. They are such that the success of ‘ Séraphita’’ did 
not give my soul the slightest joy. Was there not one 
moment when even Sisyphus no longer wept or smiled, 
when he became himself like the rocks he was always 
lifting ? 

My life is becoming too much that of a steam-engine. 
Labour yesterday, labour to-day, always labour, with small 
results. Here is 1836 begun. I shall soon be thirty-seven. 
I have still six months during which I had accumulated 
debts, leaving fifty thousand frances, or five thousand ducats, 
to pay. After that, I shall have paid in full all I owe to 
strangers. There will remain my mother. But I shall 
have lived nine years beside a table before my writing-desk. 
I have had only three distractions, permit me to say, three 
sources of happiness—my three journeys, three holiday-trips 
snatched, stolen, perilously purloined in the midst of my 
combats, leaving the enemy to make progress—three halts 
to give me breathing time ! 

And you blame the poor soldier who has resumed his life 
of self-denial, his militant life, the poor writer who has not 
taken a penful of ink for the last three years without look- 
ing at your visiting-card lying under his inkstand! 
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No, certainly, I don’t want you to conceal from me a 
single one of the sad or gay thoughts that come into your 
mind ; but, if I sympathize intensely with everything that 
concerns you, be sure I suffer horribly from the anxiety you 
are giving yourself on my account, by imagining facts or 
sentiments which are false or alien to me. Then I measure 
the distance that separates.us, and I bow my head 
dejectedly. The wound is inflicted here at the moment 
when, at Wierzchownia, you ought, on the receipt of a letter 
from me, to regret having been too prompt in passing 
judgment on a heart that is quite devoted to you. Here 
are explanations enough for you ! 

I am very anxious for you to have the second edition of 
*« Le Livre Mystique,” in which I have made some emenda- 
tions. Madame de B has sent me her observations too 
late, and I have not been able to rewrite the second chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Séraphita.’’ She alone could have the courage to 
tell me that the angel spoke too much like a grisette, and 
that what appeared pretty when the end was not yet known 
appeared paltry when it was; and I now see that it was 
necessary to synthesize woman, as I did with the rest of the 
work. Unhappily it will take me six months to rewrite this 
part, and, during that time, noble souls will all blame me 
for that fault, which will be manifest to them. 

I am sending to Hammer a copy of the second edition as 
a souvenir of his kind attentions and his friendly welcome. 

Have I told you that the Princess Schonburg has put her 
child here in the house where I am on account of the 
vicinity of the Orthopedic Hospital? Yesterday, I met 
her in our garden, and I talked about Vienna. She did not 
say a word to me about you, but a great deal about Loulou. 
She told me that Lady E had just run away with a 
Greek, and that Prince Alfred prevented her from going 
further than Stuttgart. The husband arrived, fought with 
the Greek, and brought back his wife. What a peculiar 
sort of wife ! 
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Excuse this tittle-tattle. Iwas so happy in the solitude 
of my house in the Rue de Batailles! My landlord told me 
one morning that Prince Schudenburg had called. I said to 
him, ‘No, there are only Counts Shuttenbourg.” Next 
day, I saw on the stairs a German valet, who gave me a 
smiling glance; and three days later, Prince Schonburg 
informed me at Madame Appony’s that he had placed his heir 
under the care of our good air and garden. 

If the play, ‘Marie Touchet,’’ succeeds, I can have 
the house I was looking at. With what delight I would 
enjoy a home of my own! But the damned vendor will not 
consent to my terms of payment; he wants 25,000 frances, 
and I don’t know when I shall have that sum. If I have 
the money in six months’ time, the house will perhaps be 
sold. After all, I must put up with it. 

I have twenty days’ work still with «‘ Le Médecin de Cam- 
pagne.”’ Only one volume is printed; I must finish the 
second. I hope that this time the text will be settled, that 
it will be pure, without defect or blemish. 

You see nothing can be more monotonous than the life I 
lead in the midst of this bustling Paris. I decline every 
invitation: I am painfully accomplishing my tasks; I am 
hoarding some money in order to have a few days’ liberty. 
I want to take one journey more! With a few more nights 
of work, perhaps I can go and see you about the middle of 
this year. This can only be after I have paid off my debts. 
I should not have even once shown you this care-worn fore- 
head which struck you on the day when you were singing 
and I was looking across the Waltergarten. 

No, you have not spoken to me about this Roger. There 
are little sins of yours which, like spoiled children, you only 
acknowledge after the lapse of a long time. 

I beg of you, write to me then in adefinite manner. Send 
your letters every week the same day. I will always answer 
them immediately. Date and number them, because there 
will thus be neither ambiguities nor errors. Acknowledge 
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the receipt of mine by referring to the number, and I will 
do the same. In that way, we shall have in one month an 
answer to a question, and we shall avoid every cause of 
error. Here you are with time on your hands in your 
solitude, where the wolves devour the landowners (goodness 
gracious! send me those good wolves; we shall give them 
some landowners who bore us); so you can make use of 
that splendid punctuality which is the life of the heart. I 
implore of you, if weeks are out of the question, tell me 
why, and take fortnights. You cannot believe, while you 
are worrying yourself, how much I, on my side, am worried. 
The intervals which occur between your letters are the 
faithful reproduction of those which you leave between 
yours, for I answer yours on every point on the evening of 
the day I receive them, and, when replying to you, I tell 
you my history during the interval. 

Iam a prey, at this moment, to that horrible cough I had 
at Geneva, and of which I have had since then a relapse at 
the same time every year. 

M. Nacquart has told me to be careful about it, and says I 
caught something which he does not define in my passage 
across the Jura. And the good doctor is going to sound my 
lungs. This year I am obviously much worse. If Iam in 
Wierzchownia at this time next year, you will havein me an 
old man to nurse. 

I am deeply grieved at the delay to which my law- 
suit with the Revue de Paris subjects ‘Le Lys dans la 
Vallée.” Never has a work cost more labour. ‘ Le Lys,” 
“Séraphita”’ and ‘Le Médecin de Campagne” are the 
three great gulfs into which I have cast my nights, my 
money, and my thoughts. The most beautiful part, the end, 
is that which has not appeared. 

We are, at this moment, reprinting the fourth volume of 
the ‘‘ Scénes de la Vie Privée,” in which I have made great 
changes in relation to the general meaning of ‘“‘Méme 
Histoire.” Thus Héléne’s flight with the murderer is ren- 
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dered almost probable. It has needed a long time to put in 
these finishing touches. 

To sum up your questions :—my health at this moment 
is good ; business transactions are multiplying, and labours 
to an equal extent. We are under suspicion with you; 
while we are destroying ourselves to earn our money here. 
No pleasures; many annoyances. Nothing has changed 
since my last letter, neither my heart nor my occupations. I 
am awaiting the outcome of things. I have conjured up in 
my own mind a thousand evils. I imagined that Anna, you 
and M. de Hanski were ill. I see that you are really suffer- 
ing from your heart. Remember what I have written to you 
on the subject. Avoid emotions; do not make violent 
movements, and there will be no injury done. As for the 
cure, when you come to Paris, it will be complete. We are 
physicians who are very skilful in dealing with this disease. 
It needs digitalis in doses suited to different temperaments. 

Friday, January 22nd. 

Since the night when I wrote to you, the letter has 
remained without a moment being left to me to finish or 
seal it. You should see me in order to form any idea of this 
life of a wheel, of a machine. Werdet saw the mother of 
the woman who lives next door to him burning on New 
Year’s Day. He wanted to extinguish the fire, and burned 
his own hands. The poor old woman was burnt to death in 
ten minutes, while Werdet has remained twenty days in bed 
in order to cure his burned hand. I had to do his business 
for him, for Werdet and I are one. I had to get five 
thousand frances for myself, and had also to find eight 
thousand for him. We have still ten months’ troubles in 
store for us, he and I. The last four days have been wasted 
in marches and countermarches. Whathourslost! I have 
only been able to remain a few hours at home to sleep. I 
have a horrible month of February, full of labours which will 
not bring me a farthing. 

Well, I must bid you good-bye, you and all around you 
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who may have pleasant memories of me, for work is here; 
the case of proofs is full; and I am in arrears, with several 
sheets of manuscript to write. I have more labours to go 
through than a general on a campaign; but these labours 
are obscure. You can readily imagine that the soldier in a 
campaign cannot write, and you want the soldier who is 
carried along on four different. fighting lines to be liberal. 
But I assure you that the problem of my time is more than 
ever insoluble. When I am with you, ask me the reason 
why, and I will tell you, for in order to write out the facts, 
volumes would be needed, and now I am relying on the 
confidence that ought to exist between friends to convey my 
devotion, my proofs of affection, and my whole soul to you 
by means of the simplest expression, certain that it is enough 
in spite of distance to make us understand each other. Is 
this true? Say, yes, tf you love me. 

Well, good-bye ; accept all the prayers I offer up for your 
happiness as you wish for it. If I were God—ah ! 

You don’t know how rare lofty sentiments are; I don’t 
speak here of talents. No; I only mean sentiments 
enlightened by pure intelligence. 

Have I told you that the silver pencil which I am so 
fond of, and on which I got the ‘“‘Ave” engraved, that 
gracious and religious Faber, I lost while sleeping in a public 
conveyance? I don’t want another, I prized this so much! 
It fell out of my fob; I should have had a chain for it; I 
thought of that too late. 

The lizard chain of my watch has snapped asunder. It 
was too easily broken ; it grazed against everything. Ihave 
given it up to you in thought; Lecoine has fastened a scent 
box to it. I shall keep it carefully, and you will wear it. 

Excuse me for talking to you of these trifles ; but I wanted 
to explain to you the absence of the ‘‘ Ave,” a prayer which 
nevertheless I often say. 

Dear, I would like you, when looking at your flowers, to 
have heard the soft words my heart was addressing to you 
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at the moment; I would like you, while inhaling their 
perfume, to have felt the spirit that consoles; I would like 
the silence to be eloquent, and all Nature in her most 
caressing aspects to be my interpreter. But these perhaps 
are not all the things we should require; our lives might be 
too happy when in contact with them. We should require 
to escape into loftier regions, to the bare and stormy peaks 
where everything overpowers us by its grandeur and by the 
evidence of immense struggles. You would find in the 
matters relating to myself, about which I keep silent, some- 
thing of the same kind. ButI have not the sad courage to 
uncover all my wounds for you. 

Well, good-bye until we soon meet. It is necessary for 
me, like the fisherman in Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Antiquary,”’ to 
saw my plank without making a mistake of one inch; I 
must write. O cara! to write when one’s soul is plunged 
in grief, and when a sister heart is also in grief, and when 
one has lost something of his faith in losing the soul that 
inspired him! Let us bury our secrets in our hearts. 

There is only one autograph that I wish to send you 
enclosed in this letter. It is a letter from Silvio Pellico. 

A thousand kind regards to M. de Hanski and to all 
around you. May Heaven dictate to them those words of 
honey, those tender silences, those religious efforts of the 
intellect which are necessary in the days of transition which 
we call bad days, sorrowful days. 

Accept a very loving clasp of the hand. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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